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I'll© Common b paw n vote of confident in Earl Grey ruul liifl Colleagues—Gimfc Excitement among Bio People— 
Resolutions pnssed in lliu largo towns not to pay Euxob unless tlio Hill Lo pneacd—Refusal of Sir Robert Pcfil 
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rcfdgUH bis Commission—Em 1 Cloy recall oil, anil rosumos ofllca on receiving poivor to oronto Poors—Lord LymUmrsf 
mid tlw Duke of Wellington empowered to tom a How Ministry—Tins Jtofoun Bill pmort—Tlio ofmngos wbioli 3fc 
miidu lu tim ftprcwntatlon of tbo Country—Its ultimate effect#-Tlio Rircsinu DulcL Loan—Prorogation of Pnvlinmonfc. 


The mooting of Parliament, so earnestly 
desirad by tlio lioformors of all ranks and 
classes throughout the country, lode place 
on the £IUi of December, amidst general 
anxiety and gloom, which the topics of tho 
Icing’s speech—the keenly conies tod bill, 
tho peaUlouco, tlio distress, and the riots— 
were not calculated to dispel, It was gene¬ 
rally observed that the king himself did 
not look well. 

f I feel it to be my duty/ said His Majesty, 
* in. tlio first- placo, lo recommend to your 
most careful consideration the measure that 
will ho proposed to you for tho reform of 
tho Commons’ House of Parliament. A 
speedy ami saliafaoioiy settlement of this 
question becomes daily of more pressing 
importance to the security of tlio state, and 
the contentment and welfare of my people. 

f Tho scenes of violence and outrage which 
liavo occurred an the city of llristol and 
in some othor places, have caused me the 
deepest affliction. The authority of the 
laws musk bo vindicated by tho punishment 
of offences which have pvoducod so exten- 
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sive a destruction of property, and so 
melancholy a loss of life; but X think it 
right to direct your attention to tlio best 
means qf improving the municipal police 
of tho kingdom, for the more effectual pro¬ 
tection of tlio public peace against similar 
commotions, Sincerely attached to our free 
constitution, I never can sanction ony inter¬ 
ference with tho legitimate exorcise of those 
rights which secure to my people the privi¬ 
lege of discussing and making known their 
grievances j but in Respecting these rights 
it is also my duty to prevent combinations, 
under whatever pretext,, which in their 
form and character are incompatible with 
ah ragaka? govomwmb, and are equally 
opposed to tlio spirit ahd tho provisions of 
tho law; and I know that I shall not appeal 
in vain to my faithful subjects to second 
my determined resolution to repress all 
illegal proceedings, by which the pence 
mid security of my dominions may be 
endangered/ 1 t 

It was allQgod that tlm passage con¬ 
demnatory bl tho Unions was suggested 
1 
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by the Icing; but it was quite ns much 
prompted by the feelings of Earl Grey, who 
strongly disapproved of the violent proceed¬ 
ings of these associations, and resented their 
imperious attempts to dictate to the Gov¬ 
ernment the steps they ought to take in 
order to carry tlie Reform Bill through the 
House of Lords, 

Notice was given by Lord John Bussell 
that the Bill would be brought in on the 
12th of December. The measure had under¬ 
gone careful revision during the recess, 
Seveml persons of great influence, among 
others the Bishop of Loudon and Mr. Horsley 
Talmer, Governor of the Bank of England, 
had intimated to the ministers their belief 
that, if some moderate concessions were 
made to the fears and the prejudices of the 
peers, tlie Bill would be allowed to pass. 
Under this impression, Lord Grey and Lord 
Althorp made various alterations in the mea¬ 
sure, in order to meet the views of these 
moderate Anti-reformers by modifying tlie 
clauses for the disfranchisement of the free¬ 
men, and taking the amount of taxes 
instead of the population in every borough 
as the chief element in the basis of its 
representation, These changes involved a 
re-examination of the schedules, and addi¬ 
tional inquiries into the population and 
property in tlie boroughs, all which it was 
proposed to submit to the decision of Par¬ 
liament, instead of, as before, leaving it to 
the Privy Council. There was considerable 
danger that amendments made in this 
spirit might offend the Radicals without 
conciliating the Tories, which proved to be 
the case. 

On the 12th of December a very full 
House was in attendance to hear the minis¬ 
terial statement respecting the new Bill, 
'At live o'clock,’says Sir Denis le Marclianfe, 
f tlie Speaker looked at the Cabiuefc bench 
for Lord John Bussell to begin the debate; 
but he was absent, and half au hour passed 
away before he made his appearance, look¬ 
ing very pale, and, as I was informed, 
feeling very ill All business had neces¬ 
sarily been suspended in the interval, and 


tho members, having become rather im¬ 
patient, gave him a cold reception, this, 
howover, in no way disconcerted him, aiul 
he began his speech at once, with his usual 
coolness and self-possession, as if nothing 
had happened He was, of course, listened 
to with far loss interest than when lie had 
brought forward cither tho first or the 
second Deform Bill. Thoro could bo liltlo 
novelty in liia speech, beyond tho alterations 
lie lmd to propose in the bill, and theso 
were of a character to call forth approval 
rather tlmn enthusiasm. IIo stated thorn 
with clearness and in a conciliatory tone, 
that showed tho disposition of tho ministers 
to meet all objections raised to their 
measure, when these did not involve its 
principles. Ho spoko for an hour and ton 
minutes, and sat down amidst general but 
not loud cheers/ 

With regard to tho changos introduced 
into tho Bill, Lord John said, ‘ Wo formerly 
Look the census of 1821 and a corlain lino 
of population; but since that time tho 
census of 1831 lias been nearly complolocl 
It is, however, liable to tho objection of 
being made at a timo when disfranchise- 
ment was connected with a small popula¬ 
tion, and persons might have boon gathered 
together in certain of these small boroughs, 
in order to maka up the required number. 
And as wo do not wish to place towns 
with several mean houses in a situation 
of greater advantage than towns with a 
smaller number of better houses, wo lmvo 
not taken the number of XI0 homsos only, 
but tho numbov of all houses rated to the 
assessed taxes up to April last. Mmisters 
have obtained much information from 
gentlemen whom wo scut down to draw tho 
limits of boroughs; and from this mass of 
information Lieutenant Drummond, who is 
at the head of the commission, has been 
instructed to make out a series of 100 
boroughs, beginning with tho lowest, and 
taking the number of tho houses nnd tho 
amount of their assessed taxes together. 
From lids return Schedule A has boon 
framed. 
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f it was necessary then to draw an arbi¬ 
trary lino somewhere, as to tlio number of 
houses and amount of taxes, below which a 
borough should be deemed too inconsider¬ 
able to oujoy the right of olccting members, 
Wo liavo honco taken llio number of fifty- 
six, which was found in the bill of last 
session, and the result is, that some boroughs 
which formerly escaped disfranchisement 
will now bo placed in Schedulo A, while 
otliors will be raised out of it and placed in 
tiehodule B. The boroughs, which will be 
placed in Schedule A in consequence of 
this change, are—Aid borough (Yorkshire), 
Amcrsham, Ashburton, East Gri nstend, 
OkehampLon, and Saltash. There is 
another borough, regarding which there 
uto some doubts as to its limits. Supposing 
Ashburton to be ono of tho fifty-six, then 
Iho boroughs that are to be raised out of 
Schedule A into Schedulo B are Midliurst, 
Votorsfiold, Kye, War chain, Woodstock, and 
Lostwithiol. Schedulo B, winch in tho last 
Bill contained forly-ono boroughs, will be 
reduced to thirty, H was formerly pro¬ 
posed to diminish tho IIouso by Jtwenty- 
tliroc members; but it has now been thought 
desirable to conciliate thoso who objected 
to the diminution by leaving tho present 
number of its members undiminiglied, more 
especially as this emi bo done without 
sacrificing any of tho principles of the bill. 
It is proposed that of these twenty-throe 
members ton should bo given to the most 
consideiable towns in Schedulo B; and 
that ono should bo given to Chatham, 
so us to render that town independent of 
Rochester, and one to the county of Mon¬ 
mouth. Tavistock will be one of the towns 
removed from Schedule Ji I have desired 
every information respecting that borough 
to be collected, and it will bo laid before 
tho Ifousoj and if any gontleman should 
still say that there has been unfair dealing 
with regard to it, J can only say that such 
an assertion will bo false and unfounded. 
The remaining members will bo given to 
tho following large towns, to which tho 
late bill gave ono member each—Bolton, 


Brighton, Bradford, Blackburn, Maccles¬ 
field, Stockport, Stoke-on-Trent, Halifax, 
Stroud, and lludclersfiold, 

With regard to the £10 qualification, 
ministers have never had tho slightest 
intention to change it, either m amount 
or valuo. The right was formerly limited 
to tlioso who had not compounded with 
their landlords for the rates, and who had 
resided in tho house for twelve mouths, 
'Under the new Bill all persons of full 
age and not legally disqualified, occupying 
a house, warehouse, or shop, separately or 
jointly, with land of the yearly value of 
£10, would be entitled to vote, Tho for¬ 
mer Bill continued the franchise to all 
existent resident freemen and apprentices, 
and others, with incorporate rights, The 
presont Bill will continue the franchise to 
all freemen possessing it by birth or servi¬ 
tude forever, provided they xesido within 
the city or borough within seven mil^a of 
the place of voting/ 

'It was believed at the time/ said Lord 
Althorp's biographer* 1 that if tho Tories 
had at once accepted with a good grace 
the concessions thus proposed by tho Gov¬ 
ernment they would have obtained still 
hotter terms in tho further stages of the 
Bill’ Tho Radicals, according to Mr. Roe¬ 
buck, wero in groat alarm lest this should 
happen, and Sir Robert Feel was evidently 
afraid that some members of the Opposition 
might, on the impulse of the moment, com¬ 
mit themselves in favour of the amended 
measure. He therefore rose immediately 
after Lord John had concluded his state¬ 
ment, and declared, an a very bitter party 
speech, his unabated hostility to the new 
Bill, lie taunted the Ministers with hav¬ 
ing now made improvements in the Bill afc 
the instance of the Opposition, which they 
had formerly resisted, and declared that 
tho whole country must he grateful for the 
escape which they had made from, the BUI 
of last session. They had now unques¬ 
tionable proofs of the great good which 
had been effected by the efforts of the 
Opposition, presenting the strongest en- 
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coiiragement to their insisting on additional 
and larger concessions, He oven accitsod 
the Ministers with having brought forward 
their Eefotra Bill, not because they con- 
sidered it necessary, hut in order to excite 
the country in their favour. These charges 
wore indignantly repudiated by Lord Al- 
thorp, who affirmed, amid enthusiastic 
applause, that the Bill line! been the result, 
not the cause of agitation; ancl that although 
some of its details had been modified, the 
measure remained the same in all parts 
of material importance, Lord Olivo, and 
several other influential Tory members, 
expressed their gratification, both with the 
alterations mado in the Bill and the con¬ 
ciliatory tone adopted by tho Ministers, 
while a number of tho Reformers loudly 
complained of these changes, Cobbell, 
however, declared that, in his opinion, it 
was even a better measure than the Bill 
which the House of Lords had rejected, 
and Mr. George Dawson, Peel’s brother-in- 
law, anathematized it 'as tho worst of 
them all' 

The debate on the second reading of the 
Bill began on Friday, the 16th, and was 
continued the next evening, concluding on 
the morning of the 18th. Lord Jeffrey 
wrote next day to the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland:—‘The debate on tho whole was 
not interesting. Croker made a most im¬ 
pertinent, unfair, and petulant speech, 1 
Sir Denis le Merchant says, ‘ On tile first 
night was the brilliant speech of Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay, up to that time certainly his greatest, 
in which hia noble vindication of the policy 
of the Whigs during their exclusion from 
office, and his crushing attack on Sir Robert 
Teel, were received with the most tre¬ 
mendous cheers.’ Jeffrey corroborates this 
opinion. ’Macaulay," lie says, ‘made, I 
think, the best speech lie has yet delivered; 
the most condensed, at least, and with the 
greatest weight of matter. It contained 
tho only argument, indued, to which any 
of the speakers who followed him applied 
themselves. There was a very running fee 
of small calibres all the early part of 
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yesterday. But tlioro were in tlm end three 
remarkable speeches—first, a mild, dear, 
authoritative vindication of the measure 
upon broad grounds, and in answer to 
general imputations, by Lord John Russell; 
delivered with a louder voice aiul inoro 
decided manner than usual with him. 
Next a magnificent, spirited, and most 
eloquent speech by Stanley—oh icily in 
castigation of Choicer, whom ho trampled 
iu t!ie dirt; but containing also a beautiful 
and spirited vindication of tho wholo prin¬ 
ciple ami objoct of llofonn. This was by 
far tho boat speech I have heard from 
Stanley, and I fancy much tho bast 1m has 
over made, ft was the best, too, I must 
own, in tho debate; for though Macaulay’s 
was more logical and full of thought, this 
was more easy, spirited, mid graceful. Tho 
last was Peel’s, which, though remarkable, 
was not good.’ Sir 1 )onis, wl io was prosoi 1 1, 
says, ‘The attempt at a reply by Orolcor in 
a speech of two hours and a half utterly 
tailed, and only added ilisgraco to defeat; 
for, on tho following night, Mr. Stanley 
convicted him of gross misrepresentation 
of facts in tlie version ho gavo of tho 
differences betwoon Charles L and tho 
Parliament, the House all the time ovidonLly 
enjoying tho exposure. . . . Mr. Crokor, 
whose assurance was proverbial, at first 
listened to him with apparent indifferoiico; 
but as bo proceeded in his attack, supported 
by immense cheering from a voiy largo 
majority of tlio House, Mr. Choker's courage 
gave way, ho boenmo very pale, and pulled 
his hat over his brews. Ixrnl Alllinrp 
thought Hint ho was going to faint, and lie 
did not recover himself tho wholo night.’ 
Mr. Grevillc, whoso sympathies wove all 
with the Opposition, says, ‘ Grekov nmdo a 
very clever speech on Friday, with quota¬ 
tions from flume, and much reasoning upon 
them. Hobhouso detected several inaccu¬ 
racies and gave hia discovery to Manley, 
who worked it up in a crushing attack 
upon Crokor. It is by for tho IigbI speed) 
Stanley over made, mid so good us to raise 
him immeasurably iu tho House. Lord 
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Grey a (lid iL placed him at the vory top of 
fclio IIouso of Commons without a rival, 
which perhaps is jumping lo rather too 
hasty a conclusion, lie shone the more 
from Pool’s making a very poor exhibition. 
Tie had boon so nettled by Macaulay’s sar¬ 
casms the night before on his tergiversation, 
that ho wont into tho whole history of tlio 
Catholic question, and his conduct on that 
occasion, which, besides savouring of that 
egotism with which ho is so much and 
justly roproachcd, was uncalled for and ouL 
of placo. The rest of his speech was not 
so good as usual, and he did not attom.pl to 
answer Stanley.’ Peel’s speech, in short, 
was rntlior a dofonco of himself than his 
party. 

Tho Tories wero so disheartened as to ho 
unwilling lo hazard a division, but Peol 
insistod that it should take plneo. Tho 
rejection of the Bill was moved by Lord 
Porchcsler, who stigmatized this measure 
as more objeetionablo than its predecessors; 
and Sir Edward Sugclon, who seconded the 
amendment, concurred with him in char¬ 
acterizing tho Bill as beiug still more 
democratic than tho other two, l'he IIouso 
divided early on Sunday morning, when 
324 voted for tho second reading and 162 
for tho amendment, giving a majority of 
exactly two to one—an increase of fifty votes 
abovo tho number which passed the precod¬ 
ing Bill, and of twenty-six abovo tiro majority 
by which its second reading was carried. 
This unsatisfactory result led to a good 
deal of angry recrimination among the Oppo¬ 
sition. Mr. Sturgess Bourne, an influential 
Tory of great parliamentary experience, 
observed to one of the lenders of his party, 
'I suppose you divided merely to satisfy 
tho country that tho Lords had no alterna¬ 
tive oxccpt to pass tho Bill.’ 

Parliament ro-assomblod on tho 17th of 
January, and on tho 20tlx it was moved 
that tho IIouso should go into committee on 
tho Be [arm Bill; and though Mr. Croker, 
Sir “Robert Peel, Mr. Goulboum, and Sir 
Charles WelheroU, strenuously insistod on 
delay, and raised a discussion which lasted 


several hours, they were loft in a minority 
of fifty-three A similar course was followed 
in regard to almost every clause in the 
Bill, which was pertinaciously canvassed nt 
every step, sometimes even by its own 
supporters; but the Ministry succeeded in 
triumphing over all opposition. Tho Bill 
passed through committee, after twenty-two 
sittings, on the 14th of March. When tho 
third reading was moved on the 19 th, Lord 
Mahon, seconded by Sir John Malcolm, 
moved that the Bill bo read that day six 
months. After a debate of throe nights, in 
which the leading statesmen of both sides 
dolivored powerful speeches, tho IIouso 
divided, and llio motion was carried by a 
majority of 116—the votes being 366 
against 239. Tho Bill finally passed tho 
House without a division on Friday, March 
23rd, and on tire following Monday was 
once more carried up to the IIouso of Lords, 
While the Ministers wore engaged in the 
struggle to carry tho Bill through committee, 
they vory narrowly escaped dofeat on a 
motion of censure proposed by Mr. Homes 
(January 27) on tho payment of the 'Russian 
Butch loan, contrary, as ho asserted, to the 
provision of the treaty of 1814, and without 
the authority of law. This treaty, to which 
Great Britain, Holland, France, and Russia, 
were parties, was made fox the maintenance 
of the new kingdom of tho Netherlands, and 
it contained a guarantee by Holland and 
Britain of a loan of £5,000,000 to Eussia, 
with a promise that in the event of the 
separation of Holland and Belgium the 
guarantee should cease. Ministers con¬ 
tended that tho separation contemplated by 
tho framers of the treaty was one made by 
oxtomal forco, such ns France was believed 
to threaten, and not a voluntary severance 
proceeding from causes wholly internal; 
and that in equity if not in law they were 
hound to pay the money. But then 1 case 
was very imperfectly stated and feebly 
supported, and they escaped fclio voto of 
censure by a majority of only twenty-four. 
Lord Allhorp was of opinion that they 
would have boon defeated, but for Hie 
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knowledge of the fact that an adverse vote 
would have had the effect of changing the 
administration. Lord Grey was deeply 
mortified at this narrow escape, which he 
regarded as a proof that the members cared 
only for reform, and not for tire Ministry. 

The increased majority with which the 
Reform Bill had been carried in the Com¬ 
mons led a good many persons to bolieve 
that the measure would certainly be carried 
in the Lords, and Lord Althorp received the 
most cordial congratulations as if tlio Bill 
were absolutely safe. The Ministers, how¬ 
ever, were quite well aware that these notions 
were entirely mistaken. Though some 
members of the Opposition had declined 
to vote against the second roadiug, none had 
voted for it; and tho majority of the Lords 
continued as hostile as before, The question, 
therefore, of a large creation of poors, which 
had boon previously under discussion, again 
forced itself upon the Government, The 
Prime Minister and Lord Althorp held that 
this step was one of immediate necessity; 
hut the majority of the Cabinet wore of a 
different opinion, and it was only after a 
very keen controversy, which had nearly 
broken up tho Government, that Lord Grey 
succeeded in obtaining the authority of tho 
Cabinet to propose to the king that at least 
ton peers be created. His Majesty gave his 
consent apparently without hesitation or 
reluctance, but he was in reality hostile to 
the proposal. Some of the more moderate 
of the Tory peers, who had probably received 
some inkling of the course which the Min¬ 
istry were about to adopt—notably Lords 
Wliarncliffe and Harrowby, who had voted 
against the second reading of the former 
Bill—anxious to avert what they regarded 
as a serious blow to tho constitution, 
intimated their wish to confer with Lord 
Grey on the possibility of a compromise; 
and a meeting took place between them 
and some of Lhe leading members of the 
Government The general terms proposed 
were, that on the one hand Schedule A 
should remain unaltered, that representa¬ 
tives should he given to tho largo towns. 
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and that tho county representation should 
he largely extended. On the other hand, 
that fcieliedulo B should bo largely modified, 
and the £10 qualification secured against 
abuse, and with an understanding that 
the manufacturing iutorest was not to have 
a preponderating influence in lhe county 
reijresontation. Tho Dnlce of Wellington, 
on being consulted by the ‘Wavurers,’ as 
they were termed, positively refused to 
havo anything to do with negotiations for 
modifying a measuro which lie holiuved to 
be fraught with the most dangerous eou- 
soquences to tho bust interests of tho country; 
and it speedily appeared that tho Ministers, 
having pledged themselves to adhere to all 
the essential provisions of tho Hill, could 
not agree to any modifications which were 
at all likely to satisfy the groat body of tho 
Opposition, Tho result of tho negotiations 
between the parties was, therefore, simply 
an indication on the part of Lards Wlumi- 
cliffo and Harrowby that they would sup¬ 
port tho second reading of the Bill on tho 
understanding that they wore loft at liberty 
to propose tlieir own amendments in com¬ 
mittee, without the promise of any concession 
on the part of the Ministry, Though a fow 
alterations wero made on tho measure, in 
order to afford an oxotiso to Llm 'TVavoids 1 
for the course they had resolved to pursue, 
the proposal to create new poors was in tho 
meantime loft in abeyance.* 

The Bill was duly taken up to tho Lords 
on the 26th of March by Lord Althorp and 
Lord John Russell. Wlion tho motion for 
tho first roadiug was put, there was at 
first a dead silence. Lord Harrowby then 
rose and announced his intention of veilin'* 
tor tho second reading, and was followed 
by Lord TVharncliffo to tho sumo effect 
Neither received any encouragement from 
tlio other peers, oxeopt from Lord I ladding- 
lon. The Buko of Wellington mid Bird 


•11 n ° s ° lwU ® u oiignuilud very much with Mr. 
UioviUo, mid ft minute ncauimt of Clio i>i'<>cooili»KH , H 
Kivon in tho hoonud volumo of his Journals, A irond 
(leal of information on tho subject will ho found also 
in tho eighth volumo of tho 'Buko of W«IHi, B luii'« 
Da&liatchcH, Second 
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Carnarvon slated that their opinions woro 
unchanged, and their hostility to tho Bill 
uncUminislioil, Jt was not reform, but 
revolution. Lord Groy made a dignified 
and judicious reply. 

Tho second reading wag fixed for tlie 9th 
of April. Xu this interval the utmost exer¬ 
tions wore made on both aides to retain 
former supporters, or to gain new ones. 
Various members of tho Ministry, says 
Lord John Russell, wrote to their friends 
in tho House of Lords, pointing out to them 
tho danger of a largo creation of poors, and 
exhorting thorn to ward off this danger 
by supporting Lho Reform Bill. Of three 
peers, lie adds, to whom ho wrote with this 
object, one supported tho second reading 
one abstained from voting, find tho third 
ropoated his voto against the Bill. The 
canvassing for votes on both sides, indeed, 
was unprecedented, Lord Coventry, a noblo- 
man, who from various causos had mixed 
but little in society, gavo an amusing account 
of tho solicitations that had been made to 
him. ‘1 never boforo, 1 ho said, ‘was fully 
aware of tho usefulness of indecision, Tfc 
has raised mo quito in importance. I have 
received more invitations to dinner tins 
week than I have had for years, and my 
hand has boon squeezed by men who had 
long scarcely condescended to notice me.’ 

On Monday tho 9Lli of April, tho second 
reading was moved by Karl Grey in wliafc Sir 
Denis lo Marchant justly terms 'a vory fino 
flpooohj admirably adapted to tho occasion, 
clear, dignified, and eminently prudent and 
persuasive,* The debate lasted four nights, 
and was conducted on both sides with 
distinguished ability. Lord Ellonborougb, 
who led tho Opposition, like all the peers 
who followed him on the samo side, admitted 
thab some measure of reform was necessary, 
but objected to the Bill mainly on the 
ground that tho abolition of tho nomina¬ 
tion boroughs would exclude from Parlia¬ 
ment many ominont men who could in no 
other way obtain admission to the House 
of Commons. Twenty members, he said, 
who were connected with tho army, sat 


for those boroughs; seven belonging to the 
naval profession; fourteen great merchants; 
seventeen eminent lawyers; and eight gen¬ 
tlemen who represented tho India and 
tho China trade. The f Waverers f who took 
part in the debate were Lords Haddington, 
Gage, Whamclilfc, and especially Lord 
Harrowby, who delivered a powerful and 
telling speech The Duke of Wellington, 
whoso opposition was as uncompromising 
as ever, endeavoured to encourage tho Anti- 
rofonning peers to vote against the Bill 
by contradicting the assertions which had 
boon so confidently made and generally 
believed, that the king was in favour of 
the moasure, ‘X am fully persuaded/ he 
said, f that it is a mistake to suppose that 
the king has any interest in the Bill; 
and I am satisfied that if the real 
feeling of tho king wore made known to 
tho country, the noble earl would not be 
able to pass the Bill/ The Duke's com¬ 
ments on Lho * Wavovors' so irritated Lord 
Wharncliffe, that the latter, says Le Mar- 
chant, ‘ came breathing fury to the Chan¬ 
cellor (who had intended lo apeak next), 
entreating that he might be allowed to 
answer him, This he did with a heartiness 
and vigour which, if ho had not spoken for 
nearly three hours, would have been very 
effective.' The Duke was supported by tho 
Earl of Winchelsea, the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, the Earl of Eldon, Lord Tenterden, 
and other Tory peers, and by the bishops 
of Durham, Gloucester, Rochester, artel 
Exeter, ‘PhillpoLfca, bishop of Exeter/ wrote 
Mr. Grevilla, "made a grand speech against 
Lho Bill, full of fire and venom, very able, 
It would bo an injury to compare this man 
with Laud; lie more resembles Gardiner. 
Had ho lived in those days he would have 
been just such another, boiling with ambi¬ 
tion, an ardent temperament, and great 
talents. lie got a terrific dressing from 
Lord Grey, and was handled not very 
delicately by Goderich and Durham, though 
the latter was too coarse, He had laid 
himself very open, and ablo as ho is, lio 
has adopted a Lone and stylo inconsistent 
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with his lawn sleeves and unusual on Llie 
episcopal bench. He is carried away by 
his ambition and his alarm, and terrifies 
his brethren, who feel all the danger in 
these times of such a colleague/ On the 
other hand, the bishops of Lincoln and 
Landaff intimated their intention to vote 
for the second reading, but without thereby 
pledging themselves to support all the 
provisions of the Bill. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor was as usual followed by Lord 
Lyndhurst, but their speeches wore greatly 
inferior to those which the two learned 
lords delivered in the debate on the 
former Bill. 

'The debate was closed/ Buys Grcville, 
'by a remarkable reply from Lord Grey, 
full of moderation, ami such as hold out 
the best hopes of an adjustment of the 
question—not that it pacified the ultra- 
Tories, who were furious/ Sir Denis says 
ib was * magnificent/ ‘Taking into con¬ 
sideration/ said Macaulay, ‘the time of 
the night, or rather of tho day, Cho 
exhaustion of tho subject, the length of 
the debate, aucl Lord Grey’s age, it was 
almost unparalleled/ Tho scene towards 
the close, aa described by Lord Jeffrey, was 
very striking. 'The debate/ ho says, 
'was not very brilliant, hut got in its 
latter stage excessively interesting. Tho 
Chancellor, more tranquil and less offensive 
than usual but not at all languid, and in 
very good voice throughout, chiefly correct' 
iug false representations, dispelling vain 
terrors, and arguing and soothing. Lynd- 
liur&t’s by far the cleverest and most 
dangerous speech against us in the debate, 
and very well spoken, Lord Grey's reply 
on the whole admirable; in tone and spirit 
perfect; and, considering his age and the 
time, really astonishing He spoke near 
an hour and a half, after five o’clock, from 
the kindling dawn into full sunlight, and 
I think with great effect Tho aspect of 
the House was very striking through the 
whole night, very full, and on the whole 
still and solemn (but for the row with 
Durham and Phillpotts, which ended in 


tho merited exposure of tiio latter); the 
whole throne and tlio space mum id it 
clustered over with 100 member* of o\u‘ 
House, and the space below tho bar nearly 
filled with 200 more, ranged in a shmdmg 
row of three deep along tho bar, another 
sitting on tho ground against the walk and 
the space between covered with moving 
and sitting figures in all clixectionH, with 
twenty or thirty clambering on the railings 
and perched up hy tho doorways, Between 
four and live, when tho daylight begun tu 
shod its blue beams across tho rod oiindlo 
light, the scene was very pielurusquo, from 
tho singular grouping of forty or fifty of us 
sprawling on the floor awake and asleep, in 
all imaginable attitudes, and with all Herts 
of expressions and wrappings, "Young 
Cadboll,” who chose to try how ho could 
sleep istandiny, jammed in a corner, fell 
flat down ovor two piostmte Irishmen on 
the floor, with a noise that made ns all 
start, but no miseUior was done/ The 
candles had “been renewed before dawn, 
ami blazed on after the sun euiue fairly 
in at the high windows, and produced u 
strange but rather grand effect on the rod 
draperies, and furniture, and dusky tapestry 
on tho walls/ 

The Ifouso divided at seven o'clock on 
the morning of tho 14th of April, when the 
second reading was carried by a majority 
of nine, which was considerably below what 
was expected by the Ministerial party. 
The supporters of the Hill on this occasion, 
us compared with tho last, had increased 
from 158 to 18-1, while tho Opposition hud 
diminished from lflfl to L75- Three peers, 
who did nob vote on the previous occasion, 
now votod against tho second reading of 
the Bill—via., tho Marquis of Abercow, 
the Lari of Ashlmvnliain, and Viscount 
Doiwd ; while tho Marquis of Donegal, 
tho Marquis of Westmeath, and Viscount 
Downo, who supported Lhe former Hill, did 
not vote on this occasion fluvonkum peers, 
who votod against the Bill in IBfif, voted 
for it in 1882. Ten who voted against it 
then did not vote at all now, and twelve 
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who hail not voted at all in 1831 sup- Lyndhurst by Lord Wharucliffe; but the 
ported the second reading of the present ex-Chancellor told him that ' the Tories 
Bill. Among these were the archbishop wore so irrevocably bent upon this, and 
of York, and the bishops of London, Sfc. that they wore so difficult to manage and 
David’s, Worcester, anil Chester. The so disposed to lly off, that it was absol- 
lnajorily of the pooi'3 presont at tho divi- utely necessary to give way to them, and 
sion was only two, and proxies could not it must ho proposed, though ho would 
ho used iix committee, so that the diltt* gladly have waived it; hut that was impos- 
cultios of carrying the Bill as it stood sible.’ Accordingly, when the House went 
seemed almost inaupoiublo. Tho House into committee on tho 7th of May, Lynd- 
adjournod at the beginning of tho following hurst proposed this ainondmenb, in what 
week for tho Busier vacation, and did not Grevillo calls ' a very aggravating speech.’ 
resume its sittings until the 7th of May. Lord Grey, who, in order to conciliate tho 

Tho adjournment of throe weeks was moro moderate members of the Opposition, 
turned to account by tho Reformers through-, had moved tho omission from tho first 
out tlm country, for tho purposo of bringing clause of tho Bill of the words ‘ fifty-six/ 
pressure to boar on tho Lords to induce thus leaving for the present undetermined 
them to pass tho Bill luunufcilatcd. Mon- tho number of tho boroughs to be disfran- 
stor meetings were hold in Liverpool, Man- chisod, stated in explicit terns that he 
Chester, Sheffield, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and considered Lord Lyndhurst’s proposal one 
othov largo towns; and petitions wero agreed of vital importance. The anti-reforming 
to bo sent to tho king, imploring him to peers were profuse in their protestations, 
create a sufficient number of peers to that though they wished to postpone the 
coerce tho auti-roforiniug majority of tho disfranchising clauses of the Bill, they wore 
Upper House, At Edinburgh (30,000 per- quite willing to go the full length of dis- 
HoiiH assembled in the King's Park, and franchising at least all the boroughs con- 
unanimously adopted resolutions express- tamed in Schedule A; but they wore 
ing their determination to stand by tho careful not to state, what has now, been 
King and tho Ministry in their efforts made known through the publication: of 
to obtain for the poople their constitutional the Duke of Wellington’s Correspondence, 
rights. A mooting of the political unions that they wero resolved to withhold the 
of tho three counties of Warwick, Worcos- franchise from the metropolitan boroughs, 
lor, and Stafford, was hold at Birmingham and from Greenwich, Devonport, Brighton, 
on tho 7th of May, and is said to have aud a number of other large towns, and to 
consisted of 150,000 persons, who, with give thirty of the seats thus saved to the 
uncovered heads, uttered the words dictated small boroughs in Schedule B; in other 
by one of the speakers, ‘ With unbroken words, to abolish that schedule altogether, 
faith, through every peril and privation, The Earl of l-Inrewood, a nobleman of great 

wo hero devote ourselves and our children, influence in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
to our country’s cause.' and who had much experience in the House 

Tho anti-reforming peers, however, had of Commons, said, * He wished to exonerate 
fully made up their minds to doprivo the himself from being a party to any project 
Bill of some of its chief provisions, or, at or indirect contrivance to defeat tho Bill, 
lonst, greatly to impair their efficiency; ancl If the proposition (the amendment) con- 
llieir first stop was to propose the post- twined in it anything whioh he did not 
ponomenl of tho disfranchising schedules, understand, or anything sinister, he would 
A anil B. Earl Grey’s warning, that this not support it. , He wished that more timo 
stop would bo productive of tho greatest were allowed to promulgate what was 
embarrassment, was communicated to Lord meant to be proposed if the proposition 

VOL. II. 2 
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wore successful; and if that wero tho case, 
lie was suro all feelings of acrimony on tho 
other (the Ministerial) side would be clone 
away. He thought that if the amendments 
to he proposed were seen and known, they 
would remove all the objections which 
the noble lord opposite might have to the 
amendment. lie had no idea that the 
object was to get rid of Schedule A, and 
if it were, ho certainly would not join in 
any such object, lie believed that tho 
plan of enfranchisement to ho proposed 
would include all Schedule A, and per¬ 
haps more; and he had no predisposition 
to defeat that schedule. There might bo 
some variations, perhaps, in tho places to 
be disfranchised; but bo believed, if tho 
enfranchisement were first agreed lo, tho 
places to be disfranchised would bo identi¬ 
cal with that in Schedule A. If tho noble 
Earl (Grey) did not look on the proposi¬ 
tion in a hostile light, much might bo done 
to bring about a satisfactory settlement of 
the whole question/ 

The Duke of Newcastle, however, who, 
though nanow-minded and intolerant, was 
thoroughly straightforward and honest, de¬ 
clared that he would give his support to the 
amendment, in order that the Bill should 
not pass; and the Duke of Wellington said 
ho had already avowed, and would again 
avow, his decided hostility to the moasnm 
But when it had passed the second reading, 
he felt it to be liis duty to consider tho prin¬ 
ciples of tho Bill, and to make it, so far as 
it was capable of being made, a measure 
fit for the House to pass and for the Gov¬ 
ernment to carry into execution, What 
the Duke meant by this general statement 
is shown by a letter written on the 2nd of 
May to the Rev. G-. 11. G-leig. ‘ The metro¬ 
politan representation, 1 he said, 'is ruin.* 
We may, possibly we shall, get over it. 
The democracy has by the Bill a positive 
gain of sixty-four members. We may 

^ It is curious to comparo tins sfciong stntomont 
with the results. In the course of iliree or four ycais 
Marylebone, one of tho ch ended motroiiollfcaii coiiafcifcu- 
eucicg, leturned Loitl Teigninouth, a staunch Con- 
sorvutivo, and afc a la tor period Southwark, tho Tower 


reduce these numbers very considerably. 
Wo may improve Schedules A and 11. Wo 
may improve the £10 franchise.’ Lltuwi 
can be no doubt that Lord WhuinolifUi and 
tho other ‘ Waverers,’ though they protested 
that thcro was no disposition on the Oppo¬ 
sition side of the House lo bo niggardly as 
to the amount of disfranchisement, fully 
intended to support tho amendments men¬ 
tioned by the Dnlco of Wellington. 

Earl Gri'cy was not, however, to ha in¬ 
timidated or cajoled. Ho hoped, ho said, 
the noblo lords present would not deceive 
themselves; hut ho must say, that if the 
motion were successful, it would bo fatal to 
tho whole Bill. ‘ (Should the amendment 
he carried, it will bo necessary for jno lo 
consular what course 1 shall take.. Move l 
will not say than wlurt on a former occasion 
was slafcod by tho noblo Earl on tho other 
side, and it was nut domed by any other 
person, that this Hill had found support in 
public opinion. Noble lords deceive thorn- 
selves if tlioy suppose that opinion in 
favour of this Hill is relaxed; and certainly 
I dread tho effect of tho House of Bolds 
opposing itself as an insurmountable barrier 
to what tho people think necessary hu 
the good, government of tho country and 
a sufficient representation.’ More he would 
not say, than that lo the moLion of the 
noblo and learned lord ho meant lo give 
Ins most determined opposition.’ Tho cum- 
mitleo divided on tho amendment, when it 
became evident that tins 'Waverum' had 
in a body rejoined the 'Tory party. Lord 
Lyudhurst’s motion was carried by a 
majority of thirly-ilvo; Ihoro being I b 1 in 
favour of if and il 0 against it. 

Lord Grey had, with equal wisdom and 
courage, resolved lo stake tho existence 
both of the Bill and of tho Ministry on the 
issue of tho division, and ho immediately 
moved that the House should resume, adding 
that ho should also move that tho further 

Ilamlols, and Oholsoa wove roproaonlud by (’(iitHurv'H- 
tivc luembora. tYisttlmittstor, ovon tit tho ftonuml 
olootion of I860, returned two CuiiHorvulivou by blip) 
majorities, mid so did Uroonwiolt, front ill null Mr. 
Glndstouo had lo roliro. 
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consideration of the Bill should bo delayed 
till tho 1 Oth, Tho meaning of tliis notice 
was at once perceived by Uio Opposi¬ 
tion, who deprecated either of Lire alterna¬ 
tives thus indicated—(lie resignation of the 
Ministry, or a largo creation of poors. Lord 
Klloiiborough, who moved Lire amendment 
for tho rejection of the Bill on tho second 
reading, took tho opportunity, ill-timed as 
it appeared to he, to state the outliuca 
of a scheme of reform which lie and his 
party were willing to suppoit. They wore 
prepared, lie said, to vote for tho disfran¬ 
chisement of Schedule A, making, with 
tho members for the borough of Weymouth, 
113 seats to be placed at the disposal of 
Parliament. They wore also willing to 
adopt tho £-10 qualification, provided it 
woro bettor defined, and to retain the scot- 
and-lot right of voting. One half of these 
concessions, offered a year before, would 
have been generally and cordially accepted; 
but it was now too late. Karl Groy sar¬ 
castically congratulated tho noble Lord and 
tho House on the progress lie had at length 
made in tho principles of reform, and 
especially on his intention to support tho 
JUG qwdUladiou. <u\d to retain the acot- 
aiul-lot voting whore it oxislod, thus 
rendering this ‘democratic measure still 
moro democratic; ’ but he politely declined 
Lo accept of the scheme which Lord ICllen- 
liovougli had proposed. 

After tho IIouso had risen Lord Altliorp, 
who was present during moat of tho debate, 
accompanied Lord Groy into the Glian- 
collor’s private room, wheie tho leading 
members of the Cabinet soon collected Lo 
considor their new position. With tho 
exception of tho Duke of Richmond, they 
woro unanimous in thinking that they 
must either rosign or obLain from tho king 
assurance that he would create a sufficient 
number of peers to carry tho Bill unmuli- 
laled through Parliament Tho Prime 
Minister and tho Lord Chancellor woro 
commissioned to submit this proposal to 
1 lis Majesty. 

A groat cliango, however 1 , liad now conro 


over Uro mind of I ho king, in regard 
i both to tho question of Reform and to 
his Ministers, There can bo no doubt 
tlrnt he had in the first instance given 
tho Bill his cordial approval, and was 
anxious to seo it carried. But he had 
lftLLorly become alarmed by the gloomy 
predictions of impending revolution uttered 
by mon of high cliai-ncter and a reputation 
Cor political foresight; and l\a woo even 
more influenced by tire violent hmguago 
and proceedings of the political unions. It 
was strongly suspected that his queen and 
his family (the children of Mis. Jordan), 
who were in close communication with tho 
lenders of the Opposition, contributed not 
a little to increase his foais and anxieties, 
and to alienate him from the Government 
1 The Duke of Wellington's Correspondence 
sliows that the public impression respecting 
tho intermeddling of tho king’s family at 
this critical juncture, in favour of the Tory 
parly, was well founded. The TSfti'l of 
Munster, tho eldest of the king's natural 
children, repeatedly wrote the loaders of 
the party, urging them to ho 'staunch’ 
During the ahoitivo efforts of the Duke of 
Wellington to form a Ministry^ the Earl 
wrote his Grace on tho 12th of May— 
'Pray, depend upon the king, Not ten 
minutes before he saw Lord Grey, when 
as I have written you woid nothing passed, 
lie said, iu reference to something X said, 
" Why, you know very well, George, as well as 
I do, that I never will make Peers." ’ Again, 
on the 16th of May, when the Duke of 
Wellington had resigned his commission, 
and Earl Grey had been sent for by the 
Icing, Lord Munster wrote tho Duke—* The 
Icing repeated to mo, five minutes before 
Lord Grey came in, that nothing should make 
him create Peers. lie is most slout. Eor 

God’s sake bo sure, if the king is diivon to 
tl io wall, of Peel! Tho king intimated to Lord 
Lyndliurst his wish that one of his younger 
sons should he appointed Lord Chamberlain. 
Laid Altliorp had for some time porcoived 
an unusual degree of coldness and embar¬ 
rassment in tho king’s manner towards 
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Ministers generally; which, coupled with 
the querulous remarks known to have 
escaped him on the democratic spirit of the 
Liberals, convinced liis Lordship that His 
Majesty's confidence in the Ministry had 
been withdrawn. When, therefore, Earl 
Grey and his colleagues proposed to the 
king the creation of a sufficient number of 
peers to overbear the majority of the House 
of lords, he nob unnaturally shrank from 
a step which would, he thought, destroy 
the independence of that body. He had 
with reluctance agreed to create a small 
number of peers, if this should be found 
necessary to cany the Bill; but ho could 
not bring lus mind to swamp the Upper 
House by the elevation to it of sixty peers 
at one time, for the express purpose of 
carrying a measure the expediency of which 
he had begun to doubt. He therefore 
rejected the advice of his Ministers, and 
accepted their resignation, which was the 
alternative submitted to him. 'It is sup¬ 
posed/ says plain-speaking Mr. Greville, 

1 that this coup has been preparing for some 
time. All the royal family, bastards and 
all, have been incessantly at tho king, and 
he has probably had more difficulty in the 
long run in resisting tho constant impor¬ 
tunity of liis entourage and of his woman¬ 
kind particularly, than the dictates of his 
Ministers; and between this gradual but 
powerful impression and his real opinion 
and fears, lie was not sorry to seize the first 
good opportunity of shaking off the Whigs.’ 

On tho evening of May 9th Earl Grey 
announced in the House of Lords tho 
king’s acceptance of the resignation of liis 
Ministry, and moved that the order for 
going into committee next day should be 
discharged. A furious attack was in con¬ 
sequence made upon him by the Earl of 
Carnarvon, who, though an old Whig, 
was one of the most violent opponents of 
Ecforin. He asserted that tho defeat of 
the Ministry on the order in which the 
different provisions of the Bill should be 
considered, afforded only ' slight and inade¬ 
quate grounds for ono of tho most atrocious 


propositions with which a subject over 
dared to insult tho oars of a sovereign 
'an advice given by Ministers who meant to 
deal with their Lordships os abject tools 
and instruments, precisely as they woro 
dealt with by those whom they could not 
deny to bo their lords and masters.’ 4 But/ 
he added, 'it shall not go forth to tho 
public that, because tho noble Lords opposite 
havo determined to abandon this measure, 
this House is unwilling to on Lev into the 
discussion of its merits, T there love move 
that your Lordships proceed with tho con¬ 
sideration of the liefovm Hill in committee 
on Monday next.* 

Tho Tremier repelled this abusive and 
uncalled for attack, and vindicated the 
counsel ha had given to tho king with great 
dignity, and at the same time with well- 
merited severity. '1 am too much accus¬ 
tomed/ ho said, 'to tho ill-timed, violent, 
personal, and unparliamentary language of 
the noble Lord who has just sat down, to bo 
much affeoted by the disorderly attack which 
lie lias mado on my colleagues and myself. 
Nor is it for the defence of myself per¬ 
sonally against tho imputations which the 
noble Earl has thought proper to cast on 
mo that I again rise to address your hard¬ 
ships. I trust that in tho estimation of 
your Lordships and the public my diameter 
is such that I may, without presumption, 
consider myself ns sufficiently guarded from 
the danger of suffering by such imputations, 
Tho noble Earl has been pleased to qualify 
tho advieo I thought it my duly to tender 
to my sovereign us atrocious ami insulting, 
and there were other uoblo Lords on that 
side of tho House who appeared to agree 
with the noble Lord in that opinion. AH 1 
can say is that! deferred giving that advice 
until the very last moment; until the 
necessity of the case and my sense of public 
duty imposed upon mo an obligation which 
appeared to me imperative, If it should 
become a matter of discussion, I shall ho 
found fully prepared to argue that we havo 
taken a right course, But 1 appeal to your 
Lordships whether, until that period shall 
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arrive, I tun called upon to notico the 
accusation? Kor my own part I could 
imvor consent to remain the shadow of a 
minister under the tutelage of noble Lords 
opposite, nor could. L bo a party to per¬ 
mitting the Bill to bo cut and carved, and 
mutilated and destroyed, by the other side 
of the House. Wo have taken the stop 
complained of because wo saw that it was 
absolutely impossible for us to carry on the 
measure subject to daily defeats, and to 
tho alterations, liy a majority consisting 
to the amount of four-firths, 1 believe, 
of persons who objected to any reform 
at all.’ 

Tiro motion of the Earl of Carnarvon was 
then adopted, and tho House separated. 

On Wednesday morning, May Oth, the 
Icing gout a letter to the Ministry by a 
special messenger accepting their resigna¬ 
tions. Tho news speedily transpired, and 
a meeting of tho loading Whigs took placo 
tho same day at Brooks’ Club, wbou it 
was arranged that Lord Ebrington should 
immediately give a notice in the House 
of Commons, for the following day, of 
an addross to the Crown on the presont 
state of public affairs. In the afternoon 
the king held a loveo, which Lord Allhorp 
attended, and was most graciously received. 
His Majesty then formally accepted the 
resignations of the whole administration, 
along with those of their friends in the 
royal household, so that a clear field was 
loft for the anti-reformers, The king, 
while ho hardly spoke to the Duke of 
Wellington, paid particular attention to 
the ox-Ministors. Tho Lord Chancellor 
lmd a private interview of more than 
half an hour, in which tho king pressed 
him most urgently not to give up 
the Groat Seal. His Majesty reminded 
him of what had passed when ho came 
into office—' J told you then,’ ho said, * tlmt 
you wore my Chancellor; besides, after all, 
tho offico is a civil, not a political one.’ 
Tho Chancollor replied that tho constitution 
had made it tho Inttor, as lie thought 
unwisely, so that ho had no alternative. 
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The king shed tears, but the Chancellor was 
firm, and withdrew. 

In the evening Lord Altliorp repaired 
to the Honso of Commons to announce 
the resignation of the Ministry. ‘On his 
entranco,’ says tho Times, 'he was instantly 
hailed by a crowded House with enthusiastic 
choors and cries, accompanied by plaudits 
both of hands and feet, in which somo of 
the strangers joined most cordially.’ IIo 
socmed almost bowilderod by this general 
and unexpected acclamation, and took his 
seat in some confusion. As soon as siloncc 
I could be obtained, his Lordship rose and 
announced the resignation of tho Ministers, 
simply adding that they took this step 
| because tho recent proceedings in the Lords 
made it impossible for them to carry tho 
Reform Bill in tho state which their duty 
and their promises alike required, Lord 
Ebrington thou gave Iris notice of a motion 
for the next day of an address to the Crown 
on tho stale of public affairs, Lord Althorp, 
from whom this intention had been care¬ 
fully caucmM, as had. been anticipated, 
raised objections to it as premature; but tho 
loud protests of the Liberal members againsL 
any delay overruled his objection. 

On the following evening, Thursday, 10th 
of May, there was again a crowded bongo 
and increased excitement. Lord Ebrington 
moved a resolution expressing deep regret 
at tire ‘retirement of those Ministers in 
whom this House continues to repose un¬ 
abated confidence,’ and imploring ' His 
Majesty to call to his councils such persons 
only as will carry into effect, unimpaired in 
all its essential provisions, that Bill for the 
reform of the representation of tho people , 
which 1ms recently passed this Houb&’ 
Mr. Strutt, member for Derby (afterwards 
Lord Belper), who seconded the motion, 
boldly doclnred that tho leaders of the 
Opposition were unfit to be trusted with 
the charge of the Reform Bill. ' If, indeed,’ 
ho said, ‘ the lime will ever come when we 
are willing to submit our victorious armies 
to the command of the officers of the 
enemy; if we shall ever call the culprits 
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from tlic bar to the jiidgihcuti-seaL—then, 
and not till then, will I consent to intrust 
the construction and management of this 
Dili to those who lmvo shown themselves 
its avowed enemies or its reluctant and 
wavering supporters/ Mt. Alex. Baring 
(afterwards lord Ashburton), who spoke 
as the representative of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, in a long and elaborate speech 
called upon Lord Althorp for an explana¬ 
tion of the differences between the Ministry 
and the king, and declare cl himself f entirely 
ignorant of the cause which lmd led to the 
extraordinary resignation/ This statement, 
which was received with loud laughter, 
called up Lord Althorp, who amidst breath¬ 
less silence said, 'I have no objections to 
state that the advice which wo thought it 
our duty to offer to His Majesty was that 
he shall create a number of peers sufficient 
to enable us to cany the Reform Bill 
through the other House of Parliament in 
an efficient form/ This frank avowal 
elicited ‘ a burst of cheering, by far the 
most enthusiastic, uuiveisal, and long- 
continued over witnessed within the walls 
of Parliament/ A sharp debate followed, 
in which Mr, Hume, Lord Morpeth, and 
Sir Charles Wofcherell took part. 4 A mag¬ 
nificent speech by Macaulay/ says an eye¬ 
witness of the scone, 'rather startled the 
moderate Whiga, whilst Sir Robert Peel, 
though very eloquent, betrayed his distrust 
of the policy of bis* party/ Mr, Macaulay 
strenuously defended the advice given by 
the Ministers, that new peers should be 
created Mo objection, lie said, had been 
raised to the creation of 200 in the course 
of a generation by the one party that held 
power during that period; aud ho did not 
think that there could be, under such 
circumstances, any valid objection to the 
creation of fifty peers m one day to redress 
the balance. Lord Ebringtau/s motion was 
carried by a majority of eighty—the Ayes 
being 588, the Hoes 208, 

Meanwhile the people were in a state of 
unparalleled excitement. The nows of the 
division on the night of the 7lh, and the 


consequent resignation of tho Ministry, 
spread through tho country with tho 
rapidity of lightning, and every whoro 
created consternation anil anxiety. Mr. 
M. IX Hill, Record or of Birmingham, said 
'the people arc so excited that anything 
at all unusual throws them into confusion. 
A man blowing a horn is immediately 
taken for an express, and tho arrival of a 
coach from London at an unusual hour 
emptied the workshops in an instant. 
Very little work is done, Tho workmen 
walk about talking of nothing but tho Hill/ 
A similar state of feeling existed through¬ 
out the whole country, ami the account of 
tho vote of tlio Lords was received us a 
public calamity. In some places tho bells 
of tho churches and dissenting chapels worn 
lolled all night, in others they wore muffled. 
On tho 10th of May tho Common Council 
of the City of London passed a resolution, 

I declaring that the persons who lmd advised 
the king to reject tho advice of his Minis¬ 
ters to oroato peers 'have proved themselves 
enemies of the sovereign, and have put in 
imminent hazard the stability of tlio throne 
and tho tranquillity and security of tho 
country/ They also adopted a petition to 
the House of Commons to rofuso tho sup¬ 
plies, until the Reform Bill should have 
been carried. Tho Lively of London, 
assembled in the Common Hall, adopted 
exactly tho sumo course. A similar petition 
was sent up from Manchester, which in 
four hours received tho signatures of 25,000 
persons. Mr. John Wood, who presented 
it to tho llouso, .said 'lio was informed by 
the deputation from Manchester Unit tho 
whole of tlio north of ling]and wflfl hi a 
state which it was impossible to describe. 
Dismay and, abovo all, indignation prevailed 
everywhere, lie holiovod, however, if Mm 
House did iU duly, that tho country might 
yol bo saved; if it would not, ho believed 
the people know their duty; and if the 
House would not stop the supplies, tlm 
Chancellor of tho Jixchcquov, wlmover bo 
might be, would vory soon find that hia 
coffers were mnoplomahcd/ 
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A petition from Bolton, praying tho 
llouso of Commons to grant no supply 
till tho Bill was passed, was signed by 
20,300 persons within two or three hours. 
A similar step was taken at Birmingham, 
Boeds, Liverpool, Glasgow, .Edinburgh, and 
all tho othor large towns in tho United 
Kingdom. Public meetings also were hold 
at which tho most violent language was 
omployed, and tho most outragoous abuse 
was heaped upon tho anti-reforming peers. 
Tho king himself, tho queen, and his 
family were not spared. Afc Birming¬ 
ham noLices were placed in most of 
tho windows in the town, declaring that 
tho inhabitants wore lesolvcd not to pay 
taxes unless the Bill was passed un- 
mutilaled, Not a few ovon of tho upper 
classes expressed tho same determination. 
Lord Milton desired tho tax-collootor to 
call again, and intimalod that ho might 
find it nacossary to refuse payment. 

As might have boon expected the Political 
Unions took tho most prominent part in 
this agitation, Tho National Union passed 
a resolution, ‘ That whoever advises a 
dissolution of Parliament is a public 
enemy,' and declared itself in permanent 
sossion. It is a significant fact that the 
Unions rocoived an immense increase to 
their numbers during the weok. Fifteen 
hundred now members—all men of sub¬ 
stance, and a largo number of them Quakers 
—joined tho National Union in one day. 
It was with extreme difficulty that the 
pooplo in the manufacturing districts could 
bo kopt from coming to extremities, The 
General in command at Birmingham wrote 
to Lord Ilill, the Oommandor-in-chiof, that 
ho was wholly incapahlo of resistance in 
oaso of insurrection, Ilia whole force 
consisted of two troops of tho Greys 
within the town, and two companies of 
infantry at Dudley. A similar spirit pro- 
vailed in Yorkshire. Some of tho leading 
men at Saddleworth wrote to Sir Goorgo 
Strickland, one of tho members for that 
county, that 'tho poople were tired of 
signing petitions and addresses. They 


wished to fight it out at once, and tho 
sooner the hotter.’ The fight was believed 
to bo so near at hand, that a manufacturer 
offered to supply tho Birmingham Union 
with 10,000 muskets at fifteen shillings 
a piece, Somo of tho Unions had under 
consideration a plan of marching peaceably 
to London, and bivouacking in the squares; 
whilo the Birmingham Union, now 200,000 
strong, was lo encamp on Hampstead Heath, 
there to wait till the Kefoina Bill became 
law The country, in slrort, seemed to be 
on the very brink of a oivil war and a 
revolution. 

Lord Althorp and other influential Re¬ 
formers exerted themselves to the utmost 
to prevent any outbreak on the part of 
tho people; and pointed out that violent 
measures would prove highly injurious, not 
only to the best interests of society, but 
also to the success of the Deform Bill, 
Their efforts to preserve the peace wero 
powerfully assisted by a famous speech 
which tho Rev. Sydney Smith, at this 
critical juncture, delivered at Taunton. 
On a previous occasion, after the rejection 
of tho Deform Bill of 1831, he made his 
celebrated comparison, which has become 
proverbial, of the House of Lords to Dame 
Partington attempting to drive back tho 
Atlantic Ocean. After declaring, iu regard 
to tho bishops, that lio ‘could, nol but blush 
to have seen so many dignitaries of tho 
church arrayed agaiust tho wishes and 
happiness of the peoplo,’ tho witty ancl 
sagacious Canon went on to say, 'As for 
tho possibility of tho House of Lords 
preventing ore long a reform of Parlia¬ 
ment, I hold it to be the most absurd 
notion that ever entered into human 
imagination. I do not mean to bo dis¬ 
respectful; but the attempt of the Lords 
to stop the progiesa of reform reminds me 
ycry forcibly of the great storm of Sid- 
moiith, and of tho conduct of the excellent 
Mrs? Partington on that occasion. In the 
winter of 1824 thero set in a great flood 
upon that town; the Lido rose to an in¬ 
credible height; tho waves rushed in upon 
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the houses, and everything was threatened 
with destruction. In the midst of tins 
sublime and terrible storm, Dame Parting¬ 
ton, who lived upon the beach, was seen at 
the door of her house with mop and pattens, 
tniudhng her mop, squeezing out tlie sea 
water, and vigorously pushing away tho 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need 
nob tell you that the contest was unequal. 
The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop or a putldlo, 
but she should not have meddled with a 
tempest. Gentlemen, bo at your ease; be 
quiet and steady. You will boat Mrs. 
Partington,’ 

At the present emergency, when ‘men’s 
hearts were failing them for fear,’ Mr. 
Smith once more took up the parable, and 
said at another Taunton meeting, ‘One 
word before wo part, for uu old and ex¬ 
cellent friend of curs—I mean Dame 
Partington. It is impossible not to admire 
spirited conduct even in a bad cause; and 
I am sure Dame Partington has fought a 
much longer and better light than 1 hod 
any expectation she would fight. Many a 
mop has she worn out, and many a bucket 
has she broken iu her contest with tho 
waves. I wish her spirit had been more 
wisely omployed, for the waves must have 
their way at last; but I have no doubt I 
shall see her somo Lime lienoe, in dry 
clothes, pursuing her useful and honour¬ 
able occupations, and retaining nothing 
but a good-humoured recollection of her 
stiff and spirited battle with tho Atlantic.' 

While the country was thus in a slate of 
commotion and alarm, the chiefs of tho 
Tory party wore busily engaged in an 
attempt to form an administration. On 
accepting the resignation of his Ministers, 
the king sent for lord Lyndhursl, and 
informed him that he was determined to 
form. a Government on tho principle of 
carrying ‘some extensive measure of reform’ 
iu the representation of the people. Tho 
Chief Baron lost no time in communicatiiw 
this information to the Duke of Wellington, 


Sir Bohorl Peel, and other loaders of tho 
Tory party. The Duke was quite Well 
aware that after tho uncompromising 
opposition which ho had offered, not only 
to the Bill now before the House of Lords, 
but to all reform of tho representation, ho 
was not the man to take charge of such 
a measure ns the king insisted on. Ho 
therefore proposed that the formation of a 
Government should bo intrusted to Sir 
llobert Pool, promising him ut the snmn 
time every assistance in his power. Kir 
Bolen, however, felt that ho was placed 
in a similar predicament, and declined to 
undertake tho responsibility of a Hill which 
in liis opinion, as ho had often and publicly 
declared, would entail great calamities on 
tho country. He thereforo refused to 
accept office; but at tho same turns, 
following tho example of tho Duke of 
Wellington, he professed his readiness, if 
a Ministry wove formed from Urn Tory 
party, to givo it all tho support liis 
opinions would permit him to alibi'd. 
Similar replies wore given by Mr. Gotil- 
bourn and Mr. Crokor. 

In this omcvgoncy Lord Lyndhuvsfc 
appealed again to tho Ihtko of Wellington, 
‘The more I consider the subject or our 
consultations, 1 ho wrote, ‘the more f am 
satisfied that you must consont to Im the 
minister, or everything will fail. 1 am 
confidout wo cau manage the affair, mid tlio 
situation of things is auoh that at all events 
it is our dull/ to Ivy! Tho Duke’s imme¬ 
diate reply was, ' [ shall ho very much 
concerned indeed, if wo cumuit at leant 
make an effort to enable the king to shake 
off tho trammels of his tyrannical minister, 

I am perfectly ready to do whatever IIis 
Majesty may command mo. 1 am namuuh 
averse bo reform as over 1 was. No <jjh* 
barussment of that kind, no private con¬ 
sideration, shall prevent mo from making 
every effort to servo tho king,* 

On Bool’s refusal to accept office, appli¬ 
cation was made by the Duke to Mr. 
Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ash¬ 
burton, an eminent J mulon merchant, who 
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is justly described by Lord John Russell 
ns n man of groat experience, of great 
ability, and intimately acquainted with the 
means by which the credit of the country 
was upheld, Tut lie was somewhat timid 
and irresolute; and though not disinclined 
to comply with the Bn lea's wishes, ho had 
doubts as to tlio course lie should pursue, 
It is understood, howovor, limb ho ultimately 
agreed to bo Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Ft was reported that Baring stipulated that 
Manners Sutton, tho Speaker, should accept 
offico, and lead tho Houso. TIis valuo/ Sir 
Ilonry Ilardingo wrote tho JDuko on tho 
13th, ‘is not to bo estimated by his real 
ability, but by llio ro-union of many 
advantages which no other man can possess, 
Ear fifteen years he has preserved the 
respect of tho House. Tic speaks collectedly 
and well; ho has heard every debate on 
every important question; and lie has 
compromised himself ou no question/ The 
Speaker was accordingly tried, with wlmt 
rasult is related in graphic and pungent 
terms by Grovillo. f The Speaker/ ho says, 
'was mightily templed to become Secrotary 
of State, but still doubting and fearing, and 
requiring time to inako up his mind. 1 At 
au interview with tlio Duke and Lyndhursl 
at Apsloy House (on Sunday the 16th), he 
declared his sentiments on the existing 
state of affairs in a speech of llwco hours, 
to tho unuLLorublo disgust of LymUmrst/ 
who on his rolurn home expressed his 
opinion of the Speaker and his exhibition 
in terms too plain to bo repeated. 'After 
llieso throe hours of oratory Manners Sutton 
desired to have till tlio next morning 
(Monday) to mako up his mind, which he 
again bogged might be extended till the 
evening/ Tho truth is, that Manners Sutton, 
who was a poor man, could not afford to 
relinquish tho Speakership for an office 
from which he might have been ejected in 
a week; and his vanity and ambition draw¬ 
ing ono way and his interest another, hq 
was utterly at a loss wlmt course to take. 
Tho matter, however, was speedily decided 
for him in another way. 

VOL. II, 


f While the Tories wero thus putting forth 
their utmost efforts to form an Adminis¬ 
tration, the Whigs were not idle. A great 
meeting was held at Brooks’ Club on Satur¬ 
day night (the 12th), at which Lord Ebiing- 
Ion, Mr. Ilume, and other prominen fcmombers 
of the party, strongly urged that any Reform 
| Bill which tho now Ministers might propose 
should be at once rejected. Lord Althorp, 
however, deprecated this course, and recom¬ 
mended that their Bill, should be accepted, 
bub on tlio understanding that the accept¬ 
ance was to be no bar to future demands. 
It was.on this occasion that Mr, Stanley, 
with his usual impetuosity, jumped on tho 
table and attacked tho Tory leaders with 
unsparing severity in a spirit-stirring and 
eloquent speech, which had a most rousing 
effect on tlio members present. Mainly in 
deference to Lord Althorp's aclvico, tho 
mooting with marked reluctanco agreed not 
to oppose any measure of reform brought 
forward by the now Ministry, but the feelings 
of tlio majority were decidedly in favour of 
n different course. 

'The House filled early on Monday/ says 
Sir Denis lo Merchant. 'Tho Ministers 
oxpectant present, appeared in excellent 
spirits. Sir Ilonry Ilardingo, who had 
agreed to act under tho Duke, stepped over 
to Lord Althorp before the debate began, 
and told him that the real difficulties of 
forming the Administration were at an end, 
and ho hoped that Lord Althorp did not 
disapprove of the puke's conduct, He 
seemed too elated to listen, to Lord Althorp’s 
cold and unsatisfactory reply, and soon rose 
to answer Lord EbringtoiTs question as to 
the Duke of Wellington having accepted, 
office ou the condibipn of bringing in a 
Reform Bill. Lord Ebringtou’s language 
was very strong, but not too strong for tliq 
temper of the House, for he was loudly 
cheered when he described such conduct 
as an act of gross immorality; nor did 
Hardingo's explanation, whioh implied a 
denial of the imputed conduct, improve 
the aspect of tho case/ A most animated 
debate followed, Mr, Baring's ingenuity 
3 
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aod casuistry were again employed to re¬ 
present the Duke as having come to the 
king's assistance when abandoned by his 
Ministers, taking the only course which 
mider the circumstances were left open to 
him—a Jiue of defence no doubt inspired 
by tlio Duke lumself, whose devotion to 
his sovereign alone had induced him to 
undertake the thankless and perilous task* 
Lord Althorp pronounced a more emphatic 
censure than he had yet expressed on the 
immorality of the course taken by indi¬ 
viduals who, having opposed the .Reform 
Bill in its principle and details, were never¬ 
theless ready to accept office with tlio viow 
of carrying the very measure they had so 
strenuously resisted* But his language was 
mild and moderate compared with the 
speeches of Mr. Macaulay and Lord John 
Russell, who carried the House com¬ 
pletely with them. The replies made 
on the other side by Sir Edward Sugdon 
and Sir George Murray were quite ineffec¬ 
tive, and were listened to with marked 
indifference. 

Gfreville, in describing the debate, 
speaks of 'the memorable night in tlio 
House of Commons, which everybody 
agrees was suck a scene of violence and 
excitement as never had been exhibited 
within those walls. Tavistock told me he 
had never heard anything at all like it, and 
to his dying day should not forget it. The 
House was crammed to suffocation; every 
violent sentiment and vituperative expres¬ 
sion was received with shouts of approbation, 
yet the violent speakers were listened to 
with the greatest attention, Tom Dun- 
combe made one of his blustering Radical 
harangues, full of every sort of impertinence, 
which was received with immense applause; 
hut which contrasted with an admirable 
speech full of dignity, but also of sarcasm 
and severity, from Lord Jolm Russell—the 
best he ever made The conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington, on taking office to 
carry the Bill, which was not denied, but 
which his friends feebly attempted to j ustify, 
was assailed with the most merciless severity, 


and (what made the greatest impression) 
was condemned, though in more measured 
terms, by moderate men and Tories/ Sir 
Robert Inglis, whose high character gave 
great weight to his words, .said tlmt 
4 while ho held, as an old Tory, that the 
king had the same right to give his decision 
on any measure which might puss the two 
Houses, ho could not forget also this other 
great constitutional truth, that tlio opinions 
and wishes of the king were known to the 
House in no other way than by his public 
acts, for which his known confidential 
advisers wore responsible. Ifo was told 
that tlio now Government was actually to 
take charge,had indeed already taken charge, 
of tho Reform Bill. lie was willing to 
make the greatest allowanco for changes of 
opinion in young men; but when ho wan 
told of mon of mature ago, statesmen who 
all tlioir lives had boon opposed to a par¬ 
ticular measure, who lmd in April protested 
against it as revolutionary, adopting it and 
making it their own moasuro in May, 
he must own that ho could imagine no 
consideration which could justify such a 
change of conduct* He did not accuse 
any one of lovo of pelf or even of power; 
he did not say that ambition, 11 that lust 
infirmity of noble minds,” lmd misled any¬ 
one ; but tho conduct itself, from whatever 
motive, he must deprecate ns fatal to that 
singloncss and consistency of public char¬ 
acter which, as he had already stated, hu 
considered to be tho best property of public 
mon, and in them o£ tlioir country, 1 
The disavowal of their proceedings by 
such staunch and influential Tories as Mir 
Robert Inglis aucl Mr. Davies Gilbert, con¬ 
vinced the Duke oC Wellington ami Lord 
Lyndhursb that tlioir alltmipb to form a 
Government was hopeless. Mr. Having, 
wlio spoke four Limes, seeing clearly, from 
tho state of tho Ifouso, tho impossibility of 
forming a now Government, at last suggested 
that the ex-Mirnsters should resume their 
offices, and carry tho Hill, [lo mado this 
proposal without any previous concert with 
tho Duke, who, lioivovor, entirely approved 
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of what ho had said, Greville says that f after 
the dobaio Earing and Sutton wont to 
Apsloy House and related to the Dulce 
what had taken place; the former saying 
"lie would face a thousand devils rather 
than such a IIouso of Commons.” 1 

Next day llio Duke of Wellington, ac¬ 
companied by Lord Lyndhurst, repaired to 
the king and informed him that ho could 
not fulfil the commission with which His 
Majesty had been pleased to honour him, 
His Majesty by their ndvico wrote to Lord 
Grey, requesting him to resume tho Govern¬ 
ment, Whon his Lordship received this 
communication ho merely informed the 
king that lie was aware that the Duke of 
Wellington had failed in forming a Ministry, 
and that ho would consult his former col¬ 
leagues on tho slato of affairs, When tho 
Cabinet mot, very serious discussions took 
place as to tho course they should adopt, 
Thoy were all firmly resolved that the Bill 
must bo carried in its integrity, but con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion oxisLed as to 
tlio best mode of effecting this object, They 
were informed that the king was prepared 
to use his influence to induce the tin Li- 
reforming poors to abstain from further 
opposition to tho Bill; but the Ministers 
considered it unsafe to rely upon an under¬ 
standing of this kind It was therefore 
considered necessary that the Premier should 
bo armed with power to create a sufficient 
number of peers to carry tho Bill, should 
any of its essential principles he interfered 
with by tho hostile poors Earl Grey and 
the Lord Chancellor waited upon the king 
to communicate to him the resolution of 
the Ministers, He recoived thorn in a 
manner which unmistakably indicated his 
displeasure and annoyance at the turn 
affairs had taken; but ho had no alternative, 
and with a very bad grace intimated Ins 
compliance with their demand, on the 
understanding that tho power to create new 
peers was not to be exercised unless it 
should bo absolutely necessary in order to 
pass tiro Bill unimpaired. This condition 
was not oppressed, however, in the written 


prom iso which the king at the request of 
the Chancellor handed to him afc tlio closo 
of the interview:— 

* Tho king grants permission to Earl Grey and 
to his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such 
a number of peers as will bo sufficient toinauro 
tho passing of tho Reform Bill-first calling peers’ 
oldest sons, 

‘William R, 

‘Windsor, May 17, 1832.’ 

Oil receiving this assuraneo the Ministers 
consented to resume their offices; and on 
tho evening of the same day Earl Grey 
intimated the result to the Peers and Lord 
Albhorp to the House of Commons, to the 
great delight of the Pveformers, and even to 
the relief of (ho great body of the Tories, who 
wore seriously alarmed at tho threatening 
manifestations of public feeling. 

Sir Herbert Taylor, the king’s private 
Secretary, who was present at the interview 
of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
with Ilia Majesty on the same evening 
wrote tho following note to the leading 
Opposition peers :■— 

f J\lYDmvu Loan, 

‘ I am honoured with His Majesty's com¬ 
mands to acquaint your Loidsliip that all difficul¬ 
ties to the airangomcnts in progress will be obviated 
by a declaration in tho House of Peers to-night 
from a sufficient number of peers, that in conse¬ 
quence of the prosont state oF affairs, they have 
como to tho resolution of dropping their opposi¬ 
tion to the Reform Bill, so that it may pass without 
delay, and as nearly as possible in its present 
shape. 

‘I have the honour to bo, yours sincerely, 
{ Herbert Taylor * 

The conduct of the Duke of ‘Wellington 
throughout this crisis was severely con¬ 
demned by tlie Reformers, but was landed 
by the Tories in the most glowing terms; 
the Tory peers, in particular, as Greville 
said, ‘vied with each other iu expressions 
of admiration.’ On the other hand, they 
were angry at Peel for his refusal to accept 
office, and they even insinuated that, ‘hav¬ 
ing kept himself out of the scrape,' he was 
f anything but sorry for the dilemma into 
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which the Duke had got himself, 1 while 
the Reformers, of couise, approved of his 
behaviour, as every way worthy of a high- 
principled statesman There was certainly 
'something remarkable/ as Lord John 1 ins- 
sell observes, r in the contrast between the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel at tins crisis. They were 
both men of high character; both anxious 
for the honour of their sovereign and the 
welfare of their country. Their position 
appeared similar, if not identical. Yet the 
Duke oi Wellington had declared that ^ 
lie had refused to assist in the formation of 
a Government, ho would have been ashamed 
to show his face in the streets; while Sir 
Robert Peel declared in the House of Com¬ 
mons that, if ho bad accepted the task 
proposed to him, he could not have walked 
upright into that House. The Duke of 
Wellington's feeling was that of excessive 
loyalty as a subject; Sir Robert Peeks that 
of dignity and consistency as a statesman. 
We have no right to withhold our meed of 
respect from either of them/ 

The intimation of tho royal wish given 
by Sir Herbert Taylor had the desired 
effect. The Duke of Wellington, aftor 
giving an account of liis proceedings during 
the r ten days 1 interregnum, withdrew from 
the House, and did not make his appearance 
in it again until the day following the 
passing of the Reform Bill The Earl of 
Harwood, after bitterly complaining that 
tho independence of the Houso of Lord* 
was destroyed, intimated his intention of 
withdrawing from further opposition, and, 
the great body of the anti-reform peers 
followed the same course, The Bill in 
consequence passed easily through com¬ 
mittee in tho course of six days, without 
any material alteration ; and on the 4th of 
June it was read a third time and passed by 
a majority of eighty-four—only twenty-two 
being against it, while 106 voted for it. On 
the following day the amendments intro¬ 
duced into the Bill by the House of Lords 
were agreed to by the House of Commons 
without any discussion regarding tlieir merits, 


but with a good deal of angry recrimination 
resisting Ilia mode in which tho measure 
had been carried, and tho opposition of the 
majority of the peers overcome. It was oil 
this occasion that Lord John Russell said, 
‘ I think that, so far as Ministers nro con¬ 
cerned, this is a final measure. I declared 
on the second reading of the Bill, that if 
only a part of the measiuo wore carried, 
it would lead to new agitations; that in 
now avoided by tho state in which the 
Bill has como from tho other Houso. 1 
'EVfjfc r ivnaVity ’ dnthvnuiovi, Vu ws 
termed, was constantly referred to in 
subsequent discussions on proposed exten¬ 
sions of tho franchise, down to the passing 
of the second Reform Bill thirty-five years 
la Lor. 


The members of Die Government, and 
indeed tho general public, were exceed¬ 
ingly desirous that tho king should give 
his assent to tho bill in person. Had he 
dono so, Lhevo can bo little doubt that 
ho would have been cordially received, 
and that tho dissatisfaction caused by liis 
refusal to create poors would have boon 
removed and speedily forgotten. But ho 
foil very soro at having been compelled 
to tako back his Ministers, after having 
expressed, as tlrovillo says, ‘unbounded 
joy at what he thought was to Do Ids do- 
livemnca from the Whigs;’ ami he was 
especially indignant at tho scurrilous abuse 
which had boon heaped upon the vpmon 
and liis own natural children, aggravated 
by llio hisses and groans of tho populace 
whon ho entered London after accepting 
Earl Grey's resignation, Ho llicrufoio 
perompLorily refused to give his assent 
in person, and it lmd consequently to be 
given by commission; Urn commissioners 
boing tho Lord Chancellor, Karl Grey, the 
Marquis of Lansdawna, the Mavuuis of 
Wellesley, JSarl Durham, and Lord Hol¬ 
land. The Speaker, followed by tho mem 
bora of llio IIouso of Commons, went up 
to the Houso of Lords to witness Urn 
ceremony, and, on his return, aimoin icod 
in tho usual Ion ns that tho royal assent 
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had been givon to tlio Bill—an intimation 
which, was received in solemn silence. 

The Scottish and Irish Reform Bills had 
still to be disposed of; and though there 
was no attempt to call in question the 
principle of the measure, the former, which 
was road a second time on tho 21st of May, 
was so pertinaciously contested in its de¬ 
tails that it was not read a third time until 
tho 23rd of Juno. Sir George Murray mado 
a strenuous, but unfortunately an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to obtain an addition to 
the number of tho representatives allotted 
to Scotland, lie showed that, assuming 
population as the basis of representation, 
Scotland should liavo eighty-five members. 
If taxation was taken as the criterion, if 
should have fifty-nine, If both wore taken, 
it should have seventy-two. Taking popu¬ 
lation, revenue, and assessment on real 
property together, the number of Scottish 
representatives should bo sevonty-fivo. 

In the House of Lords tho Earl of 
Haddington moved as an instruction to 
the committee to provide for the repre¬ 
sentation of the Universities of Scotland, 
by giving one member to the University of 
Edinburgh, King’s College and Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and one to the Univer¬ 
sities of Glasgow and St. Andrews—the 
right of voting to be in the office-bearers 
and graduates resident in Scotland But 
tho motion was opposed by tho Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, and negatived without a division. 
Thirty-five years later this just and judicious 
proposal was carried into effect. The Bill 
passed the Lords on tho 13th of July. 

The Irish Reform Bill, which was brought | 
in by Mr, Stanley, met with strenuous 
opposition in both Houses of Parliament, 
mainly on the ground that it would render 
the Roman Catholics completely predomi¬ 
nant in Ireland, but the second reading 
was carried in tho Commons by 246 voles 
against 130. When the House went into 
committee a vigorous attempt was made by 
O’Connell and Shiol to obtain tho restora¬ 
tion of the franchise to the forty-shilling 
freeholders, to deprive the University of 


Dublin of one of the two members proposed 
to be given to it by tho Bill, and to extend 
tho franchise to persons occupying freehold 
estates of the clear yearly value of Jive 
pounds. But tlio Ministers adhered firmly 
to the provisions in the Bill, and were 
supported by tlio Tories in resisting the 
proposals of the Irish reformers. The 
measure was discussed at great length m 
the Commons, but it passed rapidly through 
the House of Lords, and received the royal 
assent on tho first week of August. A 
Boundary Bill for settling tho divisions of 
the counties which under tho English 
Reform Act wero to be divided, and for 
defining the boundaries of tlio different 
boroughs, formed a necessary appendage of 
the Act, and was carried without opposition 
The chango made in the representative 
system of tho country by the measure which 
lmcl thus at length become law, was of a 
most extensive character, and is now uni¬ 
versally admitted to have produced the 
most beneficial results. Fifty-six nomina¬ 
tion boroughs, having a population of less 
than 2000, returning 111 members, were 
completely disfranchised, and thirty more, 
having a population, under 4000, wero de¬ 
prived of one of tiro two members which 
they had hitherto returned. The united 
boroughs of Weymouth andMelcombc-Begis 
were henceforth to send two members in¬ 
stead of four. The 143 members thus placed 
at the disposal of Parliament were divided 
between the counties ancl new large urban 
constituencies. The English counties, which 
had before returned ninety-four members, 
were now to bo represented by 159. The 
metropolitan districts ancl a number of large 
towns, such as Manchester, Leeds, and Bir¬ 
mingham, hitherto unrepresented, were to 
return two members each; and twenty-one 
towns, whoso population amounted to 12,000 
and upwards, were to return one each. In 
the counties the franchise was extended 
to copyholders and leaseholders, and to 
tenants-at-will paying a yearly rent of £60. 
In tho boroughs owners or occupants of 
| property of the yearly value of £10 became 
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electors, bub the old freemen were permitted 
to retain their votes; all, however, were 
excluded who had been made freemen since 
Match, 1831. In Scotland the old system 
was completely abolished, and the franchise 
conferred for the first time on bona fide 
owners and occupants. There were con¬ 
siderable changes, also, made in tho anange- 
ment of the constituencies, and eight 
members were added to the town represen¬ 
tatives ; raising the number of members 
returned by Scotland from forty-five to 
fifty-three. Ireland received an increase 
of five members, including one given to 
Dublin University. 

A general feeling of satisfaction prevailed 
throughout the country when tho long- 
protracted and perilous contest was thus at 
last brought to a close ; but great diversity 
of opinion was then exhibited, and still 
exists, respecting the propriety of tho 
means by which the opposition of the peers 
was overcome, and tho Bill carried in its 
integrity. 

It was earnestly urged that a largo 
creation of peers was the only mode in 
which the Upper House could bo brought 
to co-operate harmoniously with the House 
of Commons and the people in passing 
numerous measures, not only of political, 
but of legal, fiscal, and social reform; tlmt 
the old balance of parties in the Houso of 
Lords had been entirely overthrown by the 
exorcise of the prerogative of the Crown to 
create peers from 1784 to 1830 almost 
entirely in favour of one party. Mr. Pitt, 
during his rule, had advised the creation 
of one hundred peers; Lord Liverpool had 
sanctioned the creation of fifteen in a single 
day. A majority of at least eighty was 
arrayed against Earl Grey when he suc¬ 
ceeded to power in 1830 Besides these 
new creations by the successive chiefs of 
the Tory party, many peers lmcl received 
from them higher titles as the reward of 
their political assistance, Earls had boon 
made marquises; viscounts and barons had 
been made earls, and felt themselves bound 
in honour to support the policy advocated 


by the statesman from whoso hands they 
had received theso favours. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it need excite no surprise that 
the second reading of tho Boform Bill of 
1831 was rejected by a majority of forty- 
one, and that of tho poors who owed their 
elevation to Tory premiers, 150 voted 
against the Bill, and only fifty voted for 
it; while of tho peers created before 1700, 
108 voted in favour of tho Bill, and only 
four against it. 

Tho chief reason alleged in justification 
of the refusal to creato peers was, that 
such a step would utterly destroy tho 
independence of the House of Lords ns a 
branch of tho Legislature. It was also 
urged that it was a measuro of oxlromo 
violence virtually amounting to a revolution, 
and very dangerous as a procedont. But 
as Lord John Bussell 1ms remarked, 1 iL 
may be n question whether the manner in 
which the vote of tho House of Lords was 
nullified by the compulsory absence of a 
great many of tho majority was not move 
perilous for thoir authority than the creation 
of peers which the Cabinet of Lord (Jroy 
proposed. "Whether twclvo or one hundred 
be the number requisite to enable the peers 
to give thoir votes in conformity with public 
opinion, it seems to mo that a Houso of 
Lords sympathizing with the people at 
largo, and acting in conourrcuco with tho 
enlightened stale of tho prevailing wish, 
represents tar better the dignity of the 
IIousg and its share in legislation than a 
majority got together by the long supremacy 
of ono party in tho State eager to show its 
ill-will by rejecting bills of small import¬ 
ance; hut alraid to appear, and skulking 
in clubs and country houses in face of a 
measure which has attracted tho evident 
sympathy of public opinion. Yet such was 
tho state in which tho House of herds was 
loft by tho forbearance and regard for royal 
scruples ol Loicl Groy and his colleagues.’ 
The hoslilo majority was, indeed, induced 
by tho influence of the king, and in defer¬ 
ence to his wishes, to permit tho Boform 
Bill to pass unimpaired; but for a good 
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many years it was < Tcmscnipiilonsly em¬ 
ployed by Lord Lyndhurst to stop the 
courso of wholesome legislation, and to nip 
in Iho bud measures which, while they wore 
useful, were at tiro same time unpretending, 
and were not likely to rouse popular enthu¬ 
siasm, or Lo justify in the eyes of the country 
ft large addition to the House of Lords/ 

The results of tlie Reform Rill have fully 
vindicated tlio political sagacity of the 
eminent statesman by wlioao disinterested 
efforts and firmness this great measure 
became law; while they have at the same 
time proved that tlio fears and anxious 
forebodings even of the most eminent 
loaders of tlio Tory party were utlovly 
groundless, The reform of the municipal 
corporations and of the poor law, tho 
abolition of slavery, of all restrictions on 
trade and commerce, of religious disabilities, 
of educational monopolies, of taxes on 
knowledge, of church rates, and numerous 
other excellent measures which never would 
have boon passed by an unroformed Parlia¬ 
ment, havo given new vigour to tho consti¬ 
tution, and greatly increased the prosperity 
of tlio country, while at tho same time they 
havo strengthened the loyalty and patriot¬ 
ism of tho people. To say nothing of weak 
alarmists, who always prophesy ruin, even 
the Hulco of Wellington declared again and 
again in the most explicit terms that, if the 
Bill passed, it would be impossible to cany 
on the Government, and that the country 
and all its institutions would bo destroyed. 
Tt was taken for granted, as beyond doubt, 
that tho Tory party was annihilated; and 
yet in the space of two years a Tory prime 
minister was in office, supported by upwards 
of 300 members of the House of Commons, 
and in sovon years more the same states¬ 
man was again at the head of affairs more 
powerful than ever—the Whig Ministry 
having boon ejected from office by 360 
votes against 29G in the Lower IIouso, and 
by a majority of sovonty-two in the House 
of Lords. 

In his speech from the throne His Ma¬ 
jesty had told the Parliament that, 1 in parts 


of Ireland, a systematic opposition has been 
made to the payment of tithes, attended, in 
some instances, with afflicting results, and 
it will be one of your first duties to inquire 
whether it may nob be possible to effect 
improvement in the laws respecting this 
subject, which may afford the necessary 
protection to the Established Church, and, 
at the same time, remove the present causes 
of complaint/ Both Houses, accordingly, 
appointed select committees ' to inquire 
into the collection and payment of tithes in 
Ireland, and the state of the law relating 
thereto/ They speedily discovered that it had 
becomo impossible to collect tithes in that 
country, even at the point of the bayonet. 
A system of illegal resistance had been 
organized, so widespread and powerful as to 
bid defiance to the law, and to all the efforts 
of tho authorities to enforce it, Those who 
demanded tithe, and those who paid it, or 
were concerned in any way in enforcing 
payment—the clergy, the attorneys, process- 
servers, and policemen—lived in continual 
dread of assassination, and a number of 
them lost their lives, Great numbers of 
the clergy were reduced to a state of the 
deepest distress, almost to the verge of star¬ 
vation : not a few of them had been obliged 
to pawn or sell their furniture and clothes, 
or were toiling personally on tlioir glebes to 
raise potatoes to feed their children, or 
wevo even dependent on a gift of oatmeal 
from some benevolent neighbour. In these 
circumstances the Ministry felt that im¬ 
mediate relief must be given, and the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
recommended that .31,000,000 should be 
advanced as a loan to the clergy, and that 
the tithes should be commuted for a land 
tax, so as effectually to secure the revenues 
ot the church, and at the same time to 
remove all collisions between the parochial 
clergy and the occupiers of the land. A 
series of resolutions embodying these re¬ 
commendations was moved by the Irish 
Secretary and carried by a great majority; 
and a Bill, entitled 'The Irish Compulsory 
Tithe Composition Bill/ which was brought 
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in to cany them into effect, in spite of tlio 
violent opposition of fclie Baclical and Irish 
TComau Catholic representatives, was sup¬ 
ported by the great body of the members 
of both Houses, and became law. The 
measure had the effect of delaying the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, but it 
alienated from the Government a large 
body of their Irish supporters. 

The dissatisfaction existing among the 
more extreme Liberal members encouraged 
the Opposition to make another attempt to 
induce the House of Commons to express 
disapprobation of the conduct of the Ministry 
with reference to the Eussian Dutch Loan, 
Amotion made by Mr, Homes, on the 12tli 
of July, against the payment of the loou, was 
defeated by a majority of forty-six. Pouv 
days afterwards tlio attack was renewed by 
Mr. Baring, who was strougly suspected to 
have been the author of the movement, 


Ho moved fur tlio production of papers 
‘relating to tlio Convention of bho lOlli of 
May, 1815, botwcon Great Britain, lUtasm, 
and tlio Netherlands, explanatory of the 
spirit and objects of ll)at convention; 1 tho 
Ministry again triumphed,but their majority 
was reduced to thirty-six. Emboldened by 
this diminution in the munbor of tho sup¬ 
porters of Die loan, tho Opposition umdo u 
third assault on tlio Government but this 
time found themselves in a minority of 
s twenty-six. 

This was tlio last party struggle of the 
session. In tho following week the Chan- 
celloi 1 of tlio Exchequer brought forward 
his budget, winch was accepted by both 
parties, and tlio supplies wavo voted without 
opposition, Tho Burl Lament was prorogued 
ou tho 14th of August, on tho undemanding 
that the dissolution would not take place 
till Into in tho year. 


LIST OR BOROUGHS PROPOSED TO BE DISFRANCHISED, WHOLLY 011 IN PART, 
BY THE FIRST REFORM MIL. 


T?U.a<s. 

Aldbfi rough, > . , 
Aldobuigli, . * . 

AjqsRLy, . . . , 

Dcdwui, . . . , 

Bcemlston, . . 
Bishop's Castle, , . 
Diet eld ngky, . , . 

Borough bud go, . . 

BoB&iney, . . . 

Brack) oy, . . 

Brnmber, . , 

Buckingham, 
Onllington, . . 
Caroclford, 

Castle Rising, 

Corfo Castle, , . 
Durorfoh, . , 

Eaat Looe, . . 
Eye, .... 
Fowcy,. . ♦ . 

Galton, , . , 
Knalemere, 

lied oil. 

Hc>ief>biwy, . . 

ILgliam Fcirers,. 

Illndon, . , , 

II cheater, . . , 

Loatwithiel, . . 
Eudgcrshali, . . 


ProvalUng "No of 

Influence. CotiBlUuoucj’ 

Duke of Newcastle, » - . GO 
Mniquis pf Hoilfoid, . . . 80 

Earl of TJmnctnnd End Lour- 

dale.100 

Marquis of Aylosbmy, . . 80 


Earl of Bo vei ley, . 100 

Ecu l PowIb,.GO 

Mr. M. Enroll.80 

I)uko of Newcastle, ... 50 


LG. Wliai acliflfcanil Mv Turner, B5 
K. IF and J. Bradshaw, . . 88 
Loid Cnfthorpc mid tlio Duko 
of Rutland, .... 20 

Puko of Buckingham,. . . 18 

Mr. A, liming,.50 

Marquis of Ofeland,. . , 25 

Marquis of Cholmondclcy and 
Hon. F. G. Howard, , . 50 
Mt. H. Bmdtffi, .... 50 
Lord Huntingflcld and Mr. 


Bmnc,.18 

Mr. Hopr,.50 

Sir E, Koinson, . . . ,100 

Mr Austin and Mr. Livcy, , 70 

Lord Monson, ..... 5 

Earl of Lonsdale, .... GO 

Money,.880 

Lord Hcytosbwy, ... 50 

I.oid Fit william, .... ldfi 


Laid Gio&veiior and Loid 

MtVioi po,.2<1D 

Disputed between Lord Clove- 
land & Lo»d Hnntinglower, 70 
Fail of Mount Edgcumbo, , 01 
Sir. G, G i nimm & Mr, Everett, 7 0 


Ulo.ce. 

MalincBlmiy, , , . 
Mavrcs, St,, . 

Mulwot, St., . . , 

Mirllmrat, .... 
Milbouie, Port, . . 

Minolioad. 

Newport, Cornwall, . 
Now ton, Lancnahlic, 

Newton, Isle of Wight, 
Okchainjilon,. . . 

Oifmil, . , t 

Potera field, . , , 

PJympton,. . , . 

Quoonbnimigh, . . 
Bourne), Now . . 

Rycgato, .... 
Sftltaab, .... 
SeAfoitl, .... 

iSlnynlng. 

Stockbndga, . . . 
Ticgouoy, .... 
Wnicliam,, , 

Wend over,, . , . 
Wcobly, , , , , 

W(*t Looe, . . ( 
WbiUdimcb, , , , 
WinrUvIwa, , . . 
Woodwork, . . , 
Wooten Bassett, 
Yarmouth, , , , 


lVowilllmf No nf 

lnftuoiico. t.<ni qiluiQitey, 

. Mr. Pitt».U1 

, Piiko of Buckingham,. * • 20 

J Loid Full 11 onlli ami Mr* J. IL 

\ llawVmK, ..hA 

. Mi. .Tulin Smith.IH 

. Mmquifl of AnglflM'ii, . * * 00 

, Mi. Lutludl,.10 

, Duke of Noitliuinbevliind] > 0‘d 

, Mr. Legit.(10 

{ Lovil Yiwbtvmigh ami Sh F* 

Hmriuglon.JO 

. Money,. 

, MmrmtiA of Mintfwd, . . ♦ ‘RV 
, Colonel JuliiFo, . , . . .M0 

f Mr. Tri'btiy nud tlio ICni'l of 
< Mount Edgi'Uintio, . • . HH) 

. Money veraut Oulnmico,. . 270 
, Sn E, Dering, , . , . .150 

j Bnrl of Hurdwieko mid Lwd 

( SomeiH, .... . i 800 

. Mr. Bailer, ...... 0(1 

( Lord Smloid mid Mr. J.l'iU- 
\ goruM, 

. Du It (i of Norfolk, . . ■ i 110 

. Loul Grnsveimr, . . . . IdO 

. Mr, J, A, Umdmi, . . . . lKtl 

, Right lion, J, Culm ft, . . 20 

. Loul (Juiring!on, . . . . I JO 

. Miu'(j\uh of Bath, , . . . HO 

. Mr, ItuHer,.55 

, J.ord Sidney nud Sir S, Soul tj 70 
. Mnvqnh of Ckvidamt, . . *10 

. Duko of Mmlboiougli, • - d00 
. Earl of Olmeiulon A Mr, Pill, — 
, Tho Ilohwi 1 ^ Family, , . . 50 
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TUIS TOLLOWING WAS TIIK LIST OR BOROUGHS which would return one member 

OP PARLIAMENT EACH :— 


l’lacc. 

Amoifllmm, . 
Annul cl, . . 

Afllibuitou* „ 
Ilcwdloy, . 

* Ilodmin,. , 

* lMdpoit, 

* Chippenham, 

CiitllQlOQ, , . 

* Cockormonth, 

* Dorchester, , 
Downfall t . . 

Droitwiuh, 

* Kvasha m, , 

* Giimaby, * 
Oiimsfaiul, East, 

* Guildford, . 

Ilelstono, * . 

* Ifonlfan, , 

* Ituiitiiifldon, 

Hytlio, . , i 

Launceston, » 

* Loominstoi, 
LUkcudi , 
Lynnj-Heflis, . 

" Lvmlnglon, 

* Mnldon, 

* 1 rail borough, 

■* Afitrlovr) * 

Mgrpoth, . , 

Nortlmlloiton, 
Pcmhyti, . * 

* Kiohmond, . . 


Prevailing Na. of 

Influence. Conutltucncy 

. Mr. W. Drnko.125 

, Money and DnLr of Norfolk, 450 
/ Lord Clinton and fiiv L< V. 

\ Pftlk,.170 

► Lord Lyttelton,, . . , . 10 

/ Marquis of Ibilfoid nnd Mi. 

\ 0. G. Gilbex t, . . , . BG 

♦ Slonov, * . . .010 

. Mi, Nonld,.UJfi 

. Eurla Howe and BrowiiJuiv, * 45 
. Earl of Lonsdale, . , , ,180 

/ Karl of Shnfteabmy and Mi, 


\ Ik WilllnniH,.200 

. Eail Df Radnor, .... 00 
, Lord Folry, . , . . 12 

. Bribery, . . . , .000 

* Money.BOO 

, Earl do Ja Wan, . ■ . DO 

Lord Gmnfcluy, . 250 

, Duke of Leeds, . . 06 

> Money, ..... 050 

. Earl of Sandwich,. . . .2*10 


. Corporation and patronage, . 150 
Duke of Noillmmboikml, . 15 

Money,.700 

. Karl St. Ommaiiw, . v . 105 

. Earl of Weflbnoralnnd. , * 50 

. Sir IL D, Neale, .... 70 

. . 2000 

> MarqnfB of Aylesbury, , .21 

. Mr. O. Williams, . . , . 285 

(Earl of Cnvlislo nml Mr AV, 

1 Ord.200 

, Earl of Ilnrowood,. . , 200 

, Money, 100 

. Lord Dundns, . , . , 270 


VOL. II. 


Place. 

R)'o, . . . 

St Gorin a I ii a, 

St, Ivin?, , . 

* Sand nidi, , 
Shaftesbury, . 

4 Sudbury, 

* Tam worth, , 

* Tbetfoul, . 

Thiruk, , . 

* ToLness, 

* Tiuro, . , 

Walhngfoid, 
Wi'stbury,, . 

Wilton, 

* Wy combo, . 


Provnlllug No, of 

Influence. Conntlluancy. 


. J)i. Lamb. 

. Ear] Sf, Gnmining, . , 

. Mr, Wellesley, . . , , 

. Money, » . . . . , 

. Lord Grosvenor. 

Money, .... , , 

i Lord Town}»Lend and Sir IL 

\ Peel. 

J Duke of Giafton and Mr, A. 

I _ Iinrlng. 

. Sir F, Finuklnrid, . , 

. Corporation, 

. Earl of Falmouth, . , 

. Money, . . 

. Sir J3. A, Lopez, , , , 

Earl of Pembroke. 

, Corporation and Sir J. D, King, 


26 

70 

200 

056 

300 

800 

800 

81 

00 

60 

20 

180 

70 

20 

05 


As it was ultimately decided tlint the number of members 
of the Ilouao of CoinnnoiiH should not be diminished, Bucking¬ 
ham, Eye, Mulhurst, Pctorsfleld, mid Wmehnm were taken 
out of Schedulo A On tho other band, Downfall, Steymng, 
St, Goinuwns, and Eaafc Grimalead wcio transferred to that 
Schedule. Tho boroughs in Schedule B marked with an 
nHtorihIc wero taken out of that; lE^fc by the third bill, and 
allowed to retain tboir right to lotpvu two members each, 
Penrhyji was untied to Falmouth, and Sandwich to Deal and 
Wrthnci. It is worthy of notice that the t)ukos of Norfolk 
mid Ginfton, the Marquisas of Cleveland and Anglcsoa, Earl9 
Fitzwillinm, CImondon, Groove nor, Thanot, and Radnor, 
Lords Cnnington, Dundns, Lytmlton, and Foley, Messrs, 
hi, Russell, Iloivard, Ord, Caloraft, and John Smith, pntions 
oi pioprietms of boroughs, voted fur tlieir disfranchisement, 
Tho numbor of the.constituency and the prevailing influ¬ 
ence were added by Mr, Matos worth, but Govern! alterations 
were mndo in tho list by fcPio second and third hills, 
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CHAPTER II. 


Coronation of tlio lClug mid Queen,—Union of Belgium und Holland—Ooinpliitnls of tho flriglans ugmmifc tlio Dnjeli 
Government—Insurrection nt Brussels— Concessions of tho ICing—Biogjcya of llio Involution—Hovlvjil of tho Burghor 
Gumd—Outbreak of the mob in B muse lg-~ Prince Frederick’s Aa«uilt on tlio City—H k Kiiluro—PruitloHn nllomptNi of 
the Piineo of Ornngo to conciliate Hlo Belgians—Tlio Provisional Govomnonfc—The National Congioss— pcclnrrtljou 
■ of Belgian Independence—Interposition of tlio Five Powers—Tlio Gonfoionco nfc London—CaiulUlfor tlio llolgitui 
Throne—Jilcctlon of Piince Leopold Fiench Intrigue.*—Invasion of Belgium by tlta Dutch, mid defeat of lljo Belgiann—* 
Tlio Nogotinlions of tlio Conferencc-^Boses of Separation—Thou rejection by tlio King of IIollniHl — Slogo of Antwerp 
—Ulhninta settlement of the Dispute, 


While the country ivas convulsed with the 
contest respecting the Reform Bill, several 
events had taleon place which should not 
be left unnoticed. There was a dispute 
respecting the coronation of the Icing and 
queen, which His Majesty regarded ns ft 
superfluous ceremony; hut the feeling of 
the aristocracy was so strongly in favour 
of his following tho ancient usage, tlmfc 
he was obliged to submit. Ho desired, 
however, that the coronation should bo 
conducted on a restricted scale, and that all 
the ceremonies might be dispensed with 
except those in the church, as 1 these cere¬ 
monies were at variance with the genius of 
the present age, and suited to another 
period of society.’ At a meeting of the 
Council he made a speech to the effect that 
lie would be crowned to satisfy tlio tender 
consciences of those who thought it neces¬ 
sary ; but that lie thought that it was his 
duty (as this country, in common with 
every other, was labouring under distress) 
to make it as economical as possible. The 
ceremony, which was performed on the 8 th 
of September, 1831, was shorn of much 
of the ancient pomp and time-honoured 
absurdities with which it used to ho accom¬ 
panied, and the expense was brought under 
£30,000, instead of £240,000, which was 
squandered on the coronation of George IV. 
It was nevertheless very splendid. 'I 
never saw so magnificent a scene,’ says 
Lord Macaulay; ‘all down that immense 
vista of gloomy arches them was one 
blaze of scarlet and gold. First came 
heralds, in coats stiff with embroidered 
Jions, unicorns, and harps; then nobles 
bearing the regalia, with pages in rioh 


drosses, carrying their coronets on cushions; 
then the Deans and Frobondarios of West¬ 
minster, in copes of cloth of gold; thon a 
crowd of beautiful girls and women, or at 
least of girls and women who at a distance 
looked altogether beautiful, attending on 
tlio queen. Iler train, of purplo, velvet 
and ermine, was borne by six of those 
fair creatures. All the great officers of 
slate, in full robes—tlio Duke of Welling¬ 
ton with his Marshal’s staff, the Puke of 
Devonshire with his Wliito Rod, lord Grey 
with the Sword of State, und tho Chancellor 
with his Seals—came in procession. Thon 
all tho royal dukes, with their trains borne 
behind them; and last, the king leaning 
on two bishops. I do not, l daresay, give 
3 ’ou the precise order. In lhcb it was 
impossible to discern any order. The 
whole abbey was one blaze of gorgeous 
dresses mingled with lovely faces. Tho 
queen behaved admirably, with wonderful 
grace and dignity; tho king very awkwardly. 
The Duko of Devonshire looked as if Uo 
came to b« crowned instead of his master. 
I never saw so princely a manner and air. 
The Chancellor looked like Mephislophelcs 
behind Margaret in tlio church, Tlio cere¬ 
mony was much too long, and some puvLs 
of it wero carelessly performed. The Arch¬ 
bishop mumbled, The Bishop of London 
preached well enough, indeed, hut not an 
effectively as the occasion required. Tho 
moment of tlio crowning was oxlrenioly 
fine. When the Archbishop placed tlio 
crown on tho head of the king, tlio 
trnmpots sounded, and tho whole audience 
cried out, “God save tho king I” All the 
peers and peeresses put on their coronets, 
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and the blaze of splendour through the 
abbey seemed to be doubled. The king 
was then conducted to the raised throne, 
where the peers successively did him 
homage, each of them hissing lus check 
and touching the crown/ At the banquet 
which followed the ceremony, the king 
made a statement which helped to increase 
his popularity throughout the country. f I 
do not agree/ he said, 'with those who 
consider the ceremony of coronation as 
indispensable, for the contract between 
the prince and the people was as binding 
on my mind before. No member of the 
House of Hanover can forget the condi¬ 
tions on which I hold the Crown, and/ 
added His Majesty, striking an energetic 
blow on tho table, 1 1 am not a whit more 
desirous now than before taking the oath, 
to watch over the liberties and promote 
the welfare of my people/ ' The coronation 
went off well/ says Groville; * and whereas 
nobody was satisfied before it, everybody 
was after it 1 

A revolution had meanwhile taken place 
in Bolgium, which excited great anxiety 
throughout the Continent, and at one time 
threatened to kindle a European war. On 
the downfall of Napoleon the Congress of 
Vienna, in order to guard the Netherlands 
from future invasion, and to limit Erauce 
to its ancient boundary on that side, 
excluding it from tho coveted seaboard, 
had resolved to unite Belgium with Holland, 
and the frontier had been protected by a 
line of strong fortresses raised under the 
inspection of the British Government, and 
partly at their expense, The terms of the 
union wero designed to maintain that 
equality between the government of the 
two countries, which was the fundamental 
principle of the union. As n security for 
these conditions, the liberty of the press 
and the independence of the judges were 
guaranteed by tho constitution. Tlie for¬ 
mer, however, was rendered null almost at 
the outset by a royal ovclonnanoe which, 
though professedly issued for the purpose 
of protecting the country against foreign 


emissaries or Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
continued in operation until 1829, and was 
then replaced by another little less severe. 
So stringent was this decree, that ib was 
impossible to find fault with any acts of a 
minister, or, indeed, to express any opinion 
whatever on a political question, without 
coming within tho scope of its operation. 
In the same way the independence of tlie 
judges was set aside. According to the 
terms of union, they were to hold tlieir 
offices for life; but up to 1830 a provisional 
judicature alone existed in Belgium,in which 
the judges were selected by the king, and 
entirely dependent upon his goodwill and 
pleasure. 

With regard to taxation, Holland was a 
much richer country than Belgium, and 
ought in fairness to have contributed a 
larger sum to the public revenue, and this 
was at first the case. But in 1821 taxes 
which pressed heavily upon the poorer and 
agricultural class, among others the odious 
'inouture or tax on flour, which was the im¬ 
mediate pretext for revolt, were substituted 
for taxes upon colonial luxuries, paid by the 
wcalLhy and commercial section of tlio com¬ 
munity When in 1827 £4,000,000 wero 
added to tho taxes imposed upon the united 
kingdoms, the imposts on Holland were aug¬ 
mented by £1,000,000, those on Belgium 
by £3,000,000. Tho inequality and un¬ 
fairness of this system of assessment were 
seriously aggravated by the fact, that the 
Belgians. were to a groat extent excluded 
fiom the various establishments for whose 
support they wero compelled thus largely 
to contribute. The Societies of Commerce, 
the Military Schools for the instruction 
of naval, military, and engineering officers, 
the Military and Naval Boards, the Supreme 
Council of tiro Nobles, the Diplomatic 
Offices, the Coinage of Money, the Chan¬ 
cellory of the Military Order of William, 
and even tho Chancellory of the Belgian 
Lion, were all in Holland. The administra¬ 
tion of tho mines also was in that country, 
though Holland does not contain a single 
mine, The only public establishment in 
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"Belgium was the bank at Brussels, ancl tbe 
Director, the Secretary, and the chiefs of the 
different bureaux were all Dutchmen. Of 
the Ministers, Secretaries of Stale, and the 
other leading officials, 244 were Dutch, and 
only sixty-four Belgians. The six members 
of the Council of Ministers were all Dutch. 
Of the ambassadors, envoys, and other 
members of the diplomatic staff, thirty 
were Dutch and nine Belgians, In tho 
army the proportion of generals, colonels, 
and directors of Engineers was forty Dutch¬ 
men to eight Belgians. All the generals, 
five in number, were Dutch. Out of 
twenty-three lieutenant-generals only two 
were Belgians; forty-eight colonels were 
Dutch, and eight Belgians. Tho lieutenant- 
colonels were in tho same proportion. Of 
the whole number of officers, from generals 
to Sub-lieutenants, 1967 in number, only 
278 were Belgians. 

With regard to education, all existing 
seminaries were closed at the union, unless 
they had received tho approbation of the 
king, without which no new institutions 
were allowed to be established In North 
Brabant, which was almost entirely Roman 
Catholic, eight out of eleven inspectors of 
schools were Protestants, In the other 
provinces of the north there was only one 
Roman Catholic inspector, and in the whole 
of the northern provinces, out of seventy- 
nine inspectors, seventy-four were Protes¬ 
tants. In Belgium, French was the language 
spoken, not only by the upper classes and 
at the bar, but by the greater portion of 
the people of all ranks. But tho king 
and liis Council, with almost incredible 
folly, enacted not only that Dutch should 
be used in all public documents, but that 
this language should be employed by all 
persons speaking in the public courts—an 
enactment which was felt to be both oppres¬ 
sive and insulting. To crown all, at the 
instigation of M. Van Mhanen, the Dutch 
Polignac, who was urging the ICing of Hol¬ 
land headlong to his ruin, an ordonnance was 
issued, which declared that every person who 
was dismissed from, or who voluntarily 


quitted office, must have a satisfactory testi¬ 
monial from the king, without which ho was 
deprived of all his public rights as a 
citizen, and could neither vote for a candi¬ 
date nor be oligible himself to a scat in 
the local magistracy or the Chambers, The 
Dutch representatives generally voted al¬ 
most unanimously in favour of tiro partial 
and unjust laws against Belgian interests; 
and if only two or threo voted with them, 
tho resistance of all tlio other rcprosmita- 
lives of their country was unavailing. The 
law for the introduction of tho mouiura, for 
example, was carried by tho votes of fifty- 
three Hollanders and two Belgians against 
fifty-one Belgians, unsupported by a single 
Dutchman; and tho budget of 1829 was 
opposed by forty-seven Belgians and four 
Hollanders, but was carried by tbe votes 
of forty-nine Hollanders and four Belgians. 
. The Roman Catholic priesthood were 
especially hostile to the Government, 
which they accused of encroaching on 
their privileges and showing undue favour 
to their Protestant fellow-subjects, But 
the truth is that the clergy, who luid sub¬ 
mitted without a murmur to tho arbitrary 
regulation of their a Dim's by the French 
emperor, seem to bavo imagined Unit tho 
establishment of the kingdom of tho Nether¬ 
lands afforded a favourable opportunity to 
press their claims to supremo authority. 
Tho vicar-general of Ghent demanded tho 
re-establishment of all tho ancient rights 
of the llomish Church—not only, us 1m said, 
tho freo exerciso of their religion, but the 
restoration of f all tho rights, privileges, ex¬ 
emptions, and prerogatives of tho bishops, 
prelates, religious houses, and other insti¬ 
tutions of every land, as they had existed 
under the Austrian rule; while tho king 
and tho royal family only wero to be 
allowed the observance ot their own lv.ligb 
ous services in private/ This extraordinary 
claim on the part of tho Roman Catholic 
Church to a power independent of ami, 
indeed, superior to tho state, was, of course, 
utterly inadmissible, And tho refusal of 
these unreasonable demands mado the 
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clergy, as a body, hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment, though the king, while adhering to 
the policy of tolerating all sects, incieased 
the stipends of the inferior orders of the 
clergy, and made provision for the aged 
and infirm. But liis establishment of a 
'philosophical college 9 for the instruction 
of the clergy, and his shutting up the 
seminaries instituted by the bishops, gave 
deep offence to the whole clerical body, and 
made them eager to throw off the Butch 
rule. The leaders of the Liberal party, in¬ 
cluding a number of republicans and free¬ 
thinkers, sought the attainment of the same 
object, though for totally different reasons 
They had hitherto treated the Homan 
Catholic system with contempt and ribaldry, 
and had been the bitter enemies of the 
priests, but they now made common cause 
with them in striving to obtain the redress 
of their grievances. When the Stales*- 
Gonoml met, in 1829, petitions were pre¬ 
sented from every district and from 
almost every parish, to which a million 
of signatures was attached, praying that 
steps should be taken to remedy the evils 
of which the whole nation complained— 
the partiality shown in the distribution 
of places and offices between tho DuLclnnen 
and the Belgians, the unwarrantable inter¬ 
ference of the Government with the Homan 
Catholic schools, tho restrictions on tho 
liborty of the press, the severe punishments 
inflicted on persons accused of libel, the 
ftbsonco of responsibility on the part of 
Ministers, tho unequal pressure of taxation, 
and, aboYO all, the arbitrary imposition of 
tho Dutch language on the whole Belgian 
nation, who almost all spolce tlic Drench 
tongue. 

So strong was the feeling of the people 
in regard to those questions, that they 
returned to tho Second Chamber an over¬ 
whelming majority hostile to Government, 
who not only rejected a law brought in by 
tho Ministry for the regulation of the 
pirns, hut oven went so far as to rofuse 
the supplies. The king, obstinate though 
ho was, now became alive to tho fact that 


the high-handed manner in wliich lie had 
lulcd his Belgian subjects had alienated 
the whole nation, and seriously endangered 
the union of the two countries, and he 
instructed his Ministers to make a number 
of not unimportant concessions. A Belgian 
Minister of tho Interior was introduced 
into the Cabinet, The proposed law of 
public instruction was withdrawn; the law 
on tho regulation of the press was greatly 
modified; the decree enforcing the use of 
the Dutch language was considerably 
altered; and, in order to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics, a Belgian belonging to 
their church was nominated Minister for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. But, unfortunately, 
the effect of Lhose concessions was neutral¬ 
ized by various arbitrary, unjust, and most 
injudicious measures. The royal Chamber¬ 
lains and Commissioners, who had voted 
against the budget, were dismissed from 
office; a M. do Stussarfc, who held no 
public office of any kind, was for a similar 
reason deprived of the pension which ho 
had enjoyed since the establishment of the 
kingdom of tho Netherlands, for having 
acted as prefect during tho time that 
Belgium was annexed to France, These 
most unwise proceedings raised a loud 
outcry that the Government had resolved 
that all Belgians who were dissatisfied 
with their measures were to be excluded 
from public employments, both civil and 
military. A subscription was commenced, 
to indemnify the officials who had been 
dismissed from office, which was limited 
to a florin from each subscriber, for the 
purpose of showing the strength of the 
pnity and organizing the members into a 
regular association. Tho collection was to 
bo made throughout the whole country; 
and, taking a wider range as it advanced, 
it was intended, to indemnify not only the 
Chamberlains and Commissioners who had 
already been dismissed from office, but all 
whose patriotism should in future expose 
them to Lhe vengeance of the Dutch court. 

It soon appeared that this precaution 
was not unnecessary A M, de Totter, 
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proprietor and editor of a journal called 
the Courier dcs Pays Bas } had rendered 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to the Govern¬ 
ment by liis opposition to their Belgian 
policy. lie held republican principles, and 
Ins writings were certainly of a highly 
inflammatory character. He had recently 
been tried under the arbitrary and uncon¬ 
stitutional law for regulating the press, and 
condemned to eighteen months' imprison¬ 
ment, which he was still suffering. He was 
the author of several works on ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history, in which he had exposed and 
denounced the intrigues of the Jesuits, who 
in turn condemned his writings as infidel 
unci impious; but at this critical period 
he strongly advised that a union should 
be effected between the Liberals and the 
priests, in order that they might co-opomto 
cordially in obtaining a redress of their 
grievances. From his prison lie issued a 
recommendation that the proposed scheme 
of a patriotic subscription should bo made 
the basis of a general Bclgic confederation 
for the purpose of resisting, by strictly 
legal means, the unconstitutional measures 
of the Hutch Government, and of indem¬ 
nifying citizens who should suffer for 
their opposition to arbitrary power. He 
proposed Lliat the subscribers should select 
from the members of this association the 
candidates whom they would support as 
deputies to the States-General, and for 
all other elective offices; and that through 
means of tins confederation the Belgian 
people should bring their influence to bear 
on the Ministry, to compel them to act 
within the limits of the constitution. 

Ho sooner did M. de Potter’s letter 
appeal in his journal than the Government 
resolved to prosecute him and liis co-pro¬ 
prietor or editor, M. Coclie-Momens, who 
was immediately arrested, and along with 
Ho Potter subjected to a close and rigorous 
confinement on a capital charge of high 
treason, M, YandcrsLracten, tho editor of 
a journal called Le Bdgc, in which the 
project had been published; Bartels the 
editor, and He Neve the printer, of U 


OcUholigue , the organ of tho priestly party; 
and an advocate called Tieltuaus, a friend 
and correspondent of De Potter—were also 
apprehended and imprisoned, fl heir privalo 
papers and correspondence were at the 
same timo seized in tho hope of finding 
evidence that they were engaged in ft 
treasonable conspiracy for the overthrow oi 
the Government, 

These proceedings on the part of tho 
Ministry naturally added fuol to tho 
popular excitement, Nearly a thousand 
petitions were presented to the Second 
Chamber of the Slates-General, com¬ 
plaining of tho arbitrary and oppressive 
conduct of tho Government, and praying 
for a redress of grievances. Tho Liberals 
and tho clergy united cordially in this 
movement, and there was scarcely a vilingo 
or hamlet in tho whole country which did 
not lake part in tlic agitation. These peti¬ 
tions gave riso to a keen and protracted 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies—somo 
of the Hutch members urging that tho 
assembly should pass to the order of tho 
day as an expression of their disapprobation 
of the manner in which tho signatures had 
been obtained, aa they alleged, by tho 
intimidation and intrigues employed by 
the priests. But the Bclgic Deputies called 
attention to tho fact that tho chief grievances 
complained of had long, but in vain, been 
brought under the notice of the Chamber; 
that when, in 1828, the petitioners prayed fur 
redress, the Ministers scoffed at their small 
number, aud now when the people hail risen 
as one man to press tlio same domanils, tho 
cry of faction, intimidation, and intrigue 
had boon raised. Tho contest lay between 
the whole Holgic nation and the men who 
wished to govern the country without con¬ 
trol, and who had for years been steadily 
undermining the constitution ; and unless 
they had mol with tho present check, would 
soon have left the deputies nothing to do 
but to vote the budget. Tho Chamber 
agreed to receive tho petitions by a majority 
of eighty-oight to eleven, many of tho Dutch 
mombors voting with the majority. 
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Tlie Ministers, in their alarm and anger 
at hi. de Potter’s scheme, originally intended 
to bring him and his Mends to trial on a 
charge of high treason; but finding that 
there was no evidence to warrant such 
an accusation, they abandoned the capital 
charge for one of sedition, The accused 
were tried, not by a jury, but by a court 
presided over by Van Maanen, and com¬ 
posed of judges holding office at the 
royal pleasure. The proceedings lasted 
from the 16th to the 30th of April, 1830. 
The only evidence adduced was the 
private letters of the prisoners, which the 
(government had intercepted at the post 
office, or had seized in their possession. 
These letters contained nothing that, by 
any fair interpretation or even straining, 
could bo regarded as seditious or illegal; 
and only discussed such topics as Clio best 
mode of obtaining a Belgie majority in the 
Chambers, of organizing an opposition to 
the proceedings of the Ministry, and of en¬ 
lightening the people on such questions as 
the liberty of the press, freedom of education, 
an equal distribution of public offices and 
emoluments between Belgians and Dutch¬ 
men, equality of taxation and of religious 
rights and privileges, aud other topics 
relating to the general interests of the 
community The court, nevertheless, found 
MM. de Potter, Bartels, and Tiehnans guilty 
of a seditious conspiiacy against the Govern¬ 
ment and the public tranquillity: the others 
were acquitted, M. de Potter was sentenced 
to banishment for eight years from the 
kingdom of the Netherlands,* Bartels and 
Tielmans for seven years—all of them being 
allowed to choose their place of exile, 
They Avero refused admission to Prance 
and Prussia, and ultimately found refuge 
in SAvitzorland, 

While the Belgians wore in this state 
of chronic discontent and excitement, the 
French Revolution broke out, and Charles 
X. Avas expelled from his throne, Tlio 
revolutionary flame speedily extended to 
the adjoining territory of the Netherlands, 
which at that time contained a large num¬ 


ber of discontented and intriguing refugees 
from almost every country of Europe. 
French ‘regicide conventionalists, exiled 
Napoleonists and proscribed, constitution- 
alists, Italian carbonari, expatriated Poles, 
Spanish Liberals, disgraced "Russians, and 
Irish radicals/ had all found an asylum 
in Brussels, and were ready to take up arms 
against any regular government, A riot 
broke out in that city on the 25th 
of August, Avliich was originally directed 
against the ‘ infamous and odious 9 vmdure, 
or tax on flour, but was speedily converted 
into a political movement. The houses of 
the editor of the National , a journal in the 
interests of the Dutch party, and of M. 
Van Maanen, the Minister of Justice, Avho 
ay as specially obnoxious to the popular 
party, were attacked, plundered, and act on 
fire. The Avinc aud spirit shops Avere next 
broken open, and so were the shops of the 
gunsmiths, which Avere plundered of their 
arms. Next morning the troops Avere called 
out to disperse the rioters; but after an 
encounter in which several lives AVcro lost, 
at the earnest request of some of the 
respectable inhabitants, the soldiers Avere 
withdrawn in a body to the Palace Royale, 

leaA r ing the mob in possession of tho city. 

As might have been foreseen, tlie rioters, 
composed largely of unemployed workmen 
and the lowest of the rabble, proceeded to 
carry on the work of robbery and destruction. 
They attacked, pillaged, and demolished the 
houses of the Procurepr du Eoi, the Director 
of the Police, and the Commandant of the 
City and then proceeded to enter the manu¬ 
factories and destroy the machinery, while 
2000 soldiers stationed in one of the public 
squares of the city made no attempt to 
interpose for its protection against the 
deA'ftstations of a lawless and plunder¬ 
ing mob. At length the municipality 
was forced to take steps to put a stop to 
these outrages, and gave orders for the 
reorganization of the Burgher Guard. In 
tlie course of tlrnt night and the following 
day nearly 6000 members of this municipal 
force obeyed the call; and taking possession 
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of all the military posts of the city, llioy 
speedily suppressed tlie riot, though not 
without bloodshed, 

The government of Brussels was thus, 
without any previous concert or design, 
placed in the hands of the groat body of 
its citizens, who, having taken up arms to 
suppress the mob, now resolved to avail 
themselves of their organization to compel 
the C4overmnent to accede to their terms 
They lost no time in issuing a formal state¬ 
ment of their demands, which comprised 
the 1 entire, frank, and sincere execution of I 
the Fundamental Law, without interpreta¬ 
tion in favour of tlio Government, either 
by decrees, Ministerial circulars, or Cabinet 
rescripts/ the removal from the Ministry 
of the ' infamous and odious J Van Maanen, 
a new electoral system, the re-establish- 
ment of trial by jury, a new organization 
of the Justiciary Court, the responsibility 
of Ministers, tlio transference of Llie High 
Court to Belgium, the cessation of the 
intended prosecution of Liberal journalists, 
and some other reforms of a similar nature, 
They at the same tune appointed a deputa¬ 
tion of the principal inhabitants to proceed 
to the Hague to wait personally upon the 
king, and to point out to Ilia Majesty the 
necessity of making concessions, in order 
to allay the public discontent, They were 
also to recommend the immediate convoca¬ 
tion of the States-Gcneral The departure 
of the deputation was lias toned by the 
approach of troops, which were inarching 
from various points on Brussels, By the 
28fck of August a reinforcement of 8000 
men had arrived under the walls of tlio 
city; but they were induced to refrain from 
entering it by the urgent representations 
of the commander of the Burgher Guard, 
that if they attempted to do so the popular 
tumults would at once be renewed. It was 
therefore agreed that, ‘ so long as the inha¬ 
bitants respect all the civil authorities and 
preserve good order/ the troops would not 
enter tho city until after the return of the 
deputation which liad been despatched to 
tho Hague. 


It is quite possiblo that, if the king had 
intimated at once his frank compliance with 
the demands of the citizens of Brussels, 
which were all just, reasonable, and mode¬ 
rate, the union botween Belgium and Hol¬ 
land might even yet have been preserved; 
and, at all events, thoro h good reason to 
believe, that qvgu though tlio union bfld not 
been maintained, his sovereignly ovor both 
kingdoms would still have boon secured. 
But though ho accepted tho resignation 
of Van Maanen, and ordered tho SlaLes- 
General to bo convoked on the 13tli of Sep¬ 
tember, tho king would give no satisfactory 
answer to tho other demands of the people. 
With regard, to Ministerial responsibility* 
he remarked that the Fundamental Law 
gave him the free choice of Ins Ministers, 
and that he could not come to any deter¬ 
mination on tlio subject by constraint; that 
ho sot too much valuo on tho honour of 
! preserving tho royal dignity to appear to 
yield like a person lo whom a demand 
j should be addressed with a pistol at his 
i head. With respect to tho locality of tho 
1 Supremo Court, lie would consider tho 
request, and the means of reconciling all 
j interests As for tlio alleged unequal 
distribution of public offices* whilo not dis¬ 
puting tho truth of the statements made 
on that point, ho said that it was very 
difficult to divide the public offices, and 
that it was still more difficult to please 
everybody; but that lie would attend to 
tlio subject as soon as good order should 
be re-established. 

Meanwhile, tlio king had despatched two 
of his sons, the Prince of Orange and Prince 
Frederick, Lo Brussels, in tho hope that 
tlioir presence might induce tho citizens 
to respect tho royal authority. Tho former 
was intrusted with a peaceful commiasmn, 
while the command ot the army was con¬ 
form! on Prineo Frederick. On approach¬ 
ing live city they were waited on by a 
deputation lo inform them that the Prince 
of Orange might cnlor Brussels without 
opposition, if ho came alone; but that, if 
ho attempted to bring n body of troops 
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with him, liis entrance would be resisted. 
H was reported, probably without founda¬ 
tion, that the Prince refused to accept 
these terms, and threatened to put his 
army instantly in motion. It is certain 
that lie proposed that the Burgher Guard, 
on his entrance, should lay aside the illegal 
colours and standards which they had 
assumed, and restore the royal insignia, 
which had boon bom down or defaced. 
These stipulations, however, wore refused, 
but the Prince, notwithstanding, entered 
Brussels on the 1st of September, attended 
only by lus own aide-de-camp, His passage 
through the streets, crowded with a turbu¬ 
lent mob, was attended with imminent 
danger, but lie reached the palace in safety. 
The first step which he took was to appoint a 
com mil toe, composed of the leading oibissons, 
with whom lie could deliberate on the 
grievances of which they complained. lie 
then issued a proclamation thanking the 
mlmbitants, in the name of the king, for 
the services which they had performed 
in tlio suppression of the riot and the 
re-establishment of ordor. 

The deputation to the Hague returned 
on the 2nd of September and gave in their 
report, and next day the Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the Prince of Orange finished 
their labours, and brought forward for the 
first time the demand that the union 
between Holland and Belgium should be 
dissolved, and the latter placed under its 
own executive, and loft in possession of its 
own institutions — a demand which, of 
course, rendered the consideration of the 
grievances previously complained of super¬ 
fluous; for, if their country obtained a sepa¬ 
rate legislature and executive, all other 
arrangements woro in their own hands. 
A number of the Belgic members of the 
Stftles-Genoral, who were at this timo in 
Brussels, on being consulted by the Prince, 
expressed the same opinion, with the dis¬ 
tinct assuraucOi however, that they had no 
idea of throwing off the authority of the 
present reigning house. MVo represented 
to Ills Royal Highness/ they said, ‘ that in 
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the agitation of people's minds the dynasty 
of Nassau has not for one moment ceased 
to be the unanimous wish of the Belgians/ 
and they assured him that if tie difficulties 
of its situation were removed, ‘ the House 
of Orange, henceforth free to associate itself 
with our wishes, might depend on the 
attachment and fidelity of all/ 

The Prince of Orange immediately set 
1 out for the Hague, to submit this new 
proposal, along with the other demands 
of the Commission, to tlio king, and pro¬ 
mising to support them with all his influ¬ 
ence. In his absence a Committee of 
Public Safety, consisting of eight members, 
was appointed 'to secure the preservation 
of the dynasty—to maintain the principle 
of the separation of the North and South, 
and to take such measures as may be 
necessary for the interests of commerce, 
manufactures, and public order/ Mean¬ 
while insurrections had broken out in IAego, 
Tommy, Mons, Bruges, and other towns, 
which were suppressed by the prompt 
action of the Civic Guard, who, however, 
followed the example of Brussels m de¬ 
manding the entire separation of the two 
countries in everything bub the common 
rule of the reigning dynasty. On the other 
hand, the two leading cities of Ghent and 
Antwerp forwarded addresses to the Icing, 
protesting against the proposed dismember¬ 
ment of the kingdom. 

The States-General met at the Hague on 
the 13th of September, and were opened by 
a speech from the king, in which he said 
that ho was 'employed in lightening the 
burdens of the people, when suddenly 
Brussels, and, following her example, seve¬ 
ral other places burst into rebellion/—an 
expression which gave deep offence to the 
citizens of the Belgian capital, and called 
forth an indignant remonstrance. The 
Statos-Gencral proceeded to consider the 
important questions submitted to them; 
but their forms were cumbrous and tedious, 
and the Belgians became quite impatient 
under the delay of the decision expected 
from the Chambers. The populace in 
5 
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Emssels, encouraged by mobs from Liege, 
Namur, and other towns, became more and 
more unmanageable, and at length broke 
out in open insurrection, attacked and dis¬ 
armed the Burgher Guard, and seized a 
largo quantity of arms stored in tlie town 
lmll The Committee of Public Safely 
was dissolved, and the mob, re-inforced by 
the unemployed, miners and ironworkers oC 
Liege and other seats of manufacturing 
industry, once more remained masters af 
the city. 

Prince Frederick, the commander of tho 
forces, was at Antwerp whou tho insurrec¬ 
tion broke out; and oil learning that tile 
insurgent rabble had overpowered the Civic 
Guard, who had made themselves respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of order in (ha 
city, he resolved to march on Brussels with 
his troops. On the 21st he issued a pro¬ 
clamation to the inhabitants, announcing 
Ids intention to take possession of tho city, 
in order to put an end to the disturbances 
which were threatening life and destroying 
property, and demanding that the posts 
which had been held by the Burgher 
Guard should be given up to his soldiers, 
The upper classes would gladly lmvo re¬ 
ceived the royal army into the town, as 
the means of putting an oncl to the pre¬ 
vailing danger and confusion; but the 
lower orders and tho crowds of unemployed 
artisans, together with the armed strangers 
who had poured into the capital, wore 
determined to oppose to the utmost the 
entrance of the troops. Preparations weio 
made, after the example set by the citizens 
of Paris, for a vigorous resistance. Tho 
pavemont was tom up, and barricades were 
formed at the gates and in the streots lead¬ 
ing to them. Stones and other missiles 
were piled on the tops of the houses on 
both sides of the streets along which, the 
troops would have to advance, and it was 
evident that possession of tho city would 
not be gained without a keen and bloody 
contest. 

On the morning of the 23rd the troops 
advanced towards the city in six divisions, 
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j and attempted to force an entrance at six 
1 different gates of the city. Tho gates and 
, the barricades erected behind them were 
j speedily cleared away by tho artillery, but 
. when the military advanced into llie city 
they were assailed not only by a deadly 
, force from behind tho barricades erected 
in tho streets, hut were overwhelmed by 
paving stones, heavy pieces of furniture, 
hatchets, and missiles of overy sort hurled 
down upon them from tho lops of the 
houses, Tho divisions which had entered 
by tliG Flanders gate, the Audonlceht gato, 
and the Lackeu gate wore compelled to 
retire after sustaining heavy losses; hut tho 
troops who attacked tho Helmnrbcolc gate 
forced their way, after a keen conflict, to 
tho park, where they took lip a com¬ 
manding position, and tho divisions which 
weio ordored to advance by tho gates of 
Namur and Louvain likewise succeeded in 
establishing themselves within tho walls, 
so that tho upper part of tho city was 
now in tho possession of tho troops. The 
contest lasted until five in the afternoon, 

A forged proclamation, in tho name of 
'Prince Frederick, was circulated through 
Brussels during tho night, declaring that 
if the troops mado themselves master of 
tho city on the following day they would 
bo rewarded by two hours' unrestrained 
plunder of the inhabitants. In tho excited 
state of the public mind the lying document 
was believed to bo genuine, and in conse¬ 
quence a largo number of the morn respect¬ 
able citizens now joined tho populueo in 
their resistance to the royal army. The con¬ 
test was ronowod next day with increased 
fury and obstinacy, but with no decisive 
result on either side. Tlio reiterated attacks 
of tho populace on Um troops, which lui<l 
forced their way into the city, were repulsed 
with heavy loss; hut Hie soldiers were 
unable to advance beyond the positions 
which they had previously occupied. The 
oonllict on the 2Glh was equally indecisive; 
a number of houses, however, wora sot on 
fire; and tlio troops, who now succeeded 
in making themselves masters of the sheet 
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of JLouvain, wore guilty of excesses which 
seriously injured the royal cause. The 
combat was renewed on the 26th and 
27th; but the inhabitants, strengthened by 
powerful reinforcements from the neigh¬ 
bouring towns, repelled all the efforts of 
the assailants to obtain possession of the 
lower and crowded parts of the city. And 
at length, finding the attempt hopeless, the 
troops withdrew, and retreated to their 
former quarters in the neighbourhood of 
Yilvordo. The loss on the side of the 
inhabitants during these conflicts amounted 
to 165 hilled and 375 wounded; but.the 
insurgents, probably for the purpose of 
increasing the excitement against tlio 
Government, assorted that their losses were 
double those numbers. Of the soldiers 
138 were killed and 650 wounded. 

While these unhappy events were taking 
placo, the Statoa-Goneval were deliberating 
on the questions submitted to them in the 
royal message; and after a debate which 
lasted several days, the Second Chamber 
resolved, on the 28th of September, by a 
majority of fifty to forty-four, that it was 
necessary to make alterations in llie Funda- 
mental Law ■, and Urey likewise decided, by 
fifly-fivo votes to forty-three, that tliore 
should be a separation between Belgium 
and Holland, The Dutch representatives, 
and indeed the great mass of the Dutch 
people, wore by no means desirous for the 
continuance of the legislative union with 
the Belgians, who did not stand high in 
their estimation, and the chief opposition 
to the separation came from the Belgic 
represent a lives. Tlio revolution lmd now, 
however, gone beyond any settlement on 
this basis; and the sanguinary conflict in 
the streets of the capital had so exasperated 
the people, that nothing short of a complete 
separation and a change of dynasty would 
satisfy them. It was announced that the 
House of Orange had ceased to reign in 
Belgium; f that point/ it was added, 'was 
decided in the days of September/ 

Hopes were still entertained, however, by 
the court that the other provinces would 
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exhibit greater moderation. By a decree 
issued on the 4th of October, the king 
intrusted the Princo of Orange with the 
temporary administration of all the southern 
provinces which still remained faithful to his 
crown, and authorized him to employ his 
best efforts to bring back to their allegiance 
the capital and the oilier towns that had 
raised the standard of rebellion. Ho was 
also empowered to form for the southern 
provinces a separate administration com¬ 
posed entirely of Belgians, of which the 
Prince himself was to be the head- On 
reaching Antwerp, on the 5th of October, 
the Prince issued a proclamation in which 
he announced that f all places connected 
with this Government will be given to 
the inhabitants of the pioviuces which 
compose it. The greatest lileity will be 
left with respect to the instruction of youth, 
and other ameliorations will be made in 
accordance with the wish of the nation 
and the vanls of the times/ The Prince 
followed up this iireclaimtion by the 
nomination of a 'Committee of Consulta¬ 
tion/ composed entirely of Belgians c)f high 
and popular character, to propose moasuros 
which they might think necessary to secure 
tho object of his mission. Ho at the same 
time sent a communication to tlio Pro¬ 
visional Government of Brussels, requesting 
them to meet him at Antwerp in order to 
give him information as to the best means 
of satisfying the wishes of the Belgian 
nation, They informed him, in reply, that 
they had no authority to treat with him 
respecting the Mure situation of Belgium, 
and that this could bo dono only 1>y a 
National Congress. Their proceedings 
showed that they had no wish or intention 
to make any arrangement with the Prince, 
They appointed a commission to frame a 
new constitution for the Belgic provinces; 
and on the lQfch of October they decreed 
the assembling of a National Congress, to 
consist of 200 deputies, to be elected by all 
Belgian citizens twenty-five years of age, 
paying those taxes which had been fixed 
for the electoral colleges. The elections 
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were to take place on the 3rd of Novem¬ 
ber and the Congress was to assemble on 
the 8th. 

It had now become quite apparent that 
tho concessions offered by tho Prince of 
Orange, ample though they were, had como 
too late. The clergy were bent oji over¬ 
throwing the rule of a Protestant sovereign, 
and the Liberals apparently placed no con¬ 
fidence in tlie promises made by n king who 
had ruled tho country in an arbitrary and 
unconstitutional manner. Tho insurrection 
against his authority made it evident that 
there was no royal party among the Belgio 
people, and that tho king had no hold upon 
them except by means of the troops that gar¬ 
risoned the fortresses. The Belgian soldiers 
refused to act against their countrymen, 
and the Dutch portion of the army was 
not sufficiently numerous to maintain pos¬ 
session of the towns and citadels against 
the combined attacks of tho populace and 
the civic guards, Ath, Moms, Namur, and 
Lvigii w* de&vexed wp in rapid ftweeessiow 
to the insurgents. Ghent held out only 
till the 18th of October, and by the and of 
that month the whole country, including 
all tl\fc fortresses with tho oxceptiuu of 
Antwerp, Maastricht, tlie citadel of Ter- 
moncle, and Luxembourg, had submitted to 
the Provisional Government. 

The Prince of Orange, still # hoping against 
hope * that a reconciliation could be effected, 
made one more effort to propitiate the 
triumphant insurgents; and on tlie 10th 
of October he issued a proclamation from 
Antwerp declaring tho Belgians an inde¬ 
pendent nation, and placing himself at their 
head. ^ He even went so far as to offer to 
enter into negotiations with the Provisional 
Gove mm cut for the evacuation of Antwerp, 
Termonde, and Maastricht, which were still 
held by the Dutch garrisons. The haughty 
and, indeed, contemptuous reply which ho 
received to his overtures showed that ho 
lmd humbled himself in vain. The inde¬ 
pendence of the nation, he was told, had 
already been established by the victory of 
the peopde, and required no ratification ; 


and as to the Prince declaring himself their 
head, it was the people, and not ho, who 
were at tbe head of tho movement which 
had secured tho independence of the nation. 
They scornfully repudiated the assumption 
that lie had authority over any of tho pro¬ 
vinces of Belgium. They could not recog¬ 
nize, they said, any Government in power 
but those which at that moment governed 
tlie whole country. The ITinco thou pro¬ 
posed an armistice, offering at tho same 
time to set at liberty all tho prisoners in 
his hands. Tho Provisional Government 
told him in reply that they would not oven 
taka )iis proposal into consideration until 
he lmd given orders for evacuating Antwerp, 
Maastricht, and tho citadel of Termonde, 
and had withdrawn his army entirely 
beyond the Moordyk. And with gratuitous 
insolence they added, that the Prince must 
also give them sufficient reason to believe 
that those orders would bo punctually 
exocutecl. 

T\w> Prince, however, in hiss eagerness Uv 
conciliate tho insurgents, had already ex¬ 
ceeded his powers. Tho king ontevtaineil 
no intention to deliver over to the Pro¬ 
visional Government Urn CoyU\wvck which 
protected tho frontier of his own country, 
lie, tlicmforo, recalled tho commission which 
ho had given to his son, as head of the 
Bolgic administration, and gave orders ilml; 
Antwerp, Maastricht, and Yonloo should 
remain occupied by tho Dutch troops. 
The ITinco took his louvo of the Belgians 
in a (arowoll address, which was fit once 
dignified and affecting, f l have ondoiivoimid/ 
lie said , 4 to do you all the good that it was 
in my power lo offout without having boon 
able to attain the noblo object to which nil 
my efforts wore directed, namely, tlm paci¬ 
fication of your live provinces. You aro 
now going to deliberate on tho interests of 
tho country in tho National Ckmgrort# which 
is preparing. I think, then, that .1 have 
fulfilled, as far as depended on mo at this 
moment, my dulieb towards you, and \ 
in tend to fulfil a very painful nno by 
withdrawing from your country l<> go and 
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await elsewhere tlio issue of the political 
events in Belgium; but at a distance as 
well as when among you, my good wishes 
are with you, and I shall always endeavour 
to contribute to your real welfare/ 

The Provisional Government were now 
so elated by the success which lmd hitherto 
attended tlieir operations, that though their 
army was little better than an undisciplined 
rabble, they resolved to attempt the reduction 
of Antwerp and the strong citadel which 
commanded the town. The Dutch army, 
after its evacuation of Brussels, had gradually 
fallen back on that fortress, followed by the 
insurgent forces, who, as they approached 
the town, mustered courage to attack the 
posts held by the Dutch troops. The 
movements of the latter wore a good deal 
embarrassed by the refusal of the Belgian 
soldiers to act against their countryman, 
and it at last became necessary to make a 
complete separation between them and the 
Dutch, and no longer to allow them to 
appear in the mules. Though awed by the 
presence of the garrison, a considerable 
portion of the citizens sympathized with 
the popular movement, and plainly indicated 
their intention lo assist the insurgent army 
in their operations for the reduction of the 
city and the citadel. A riot broke out in 
the streets, which led to some loss of life} 
and General Clmssfc, the military governor, 
declared the city in a state of siege, and 
warned the inhabitants to lay in a supply 
of provisions for a month, 

The insurgent forces arrived under the 
walls of Antwerp on the 26th of October, 
and a stubborn fight took place in the 
suburbs between them and the garrison. 
The conflict was renewed on the following 
day, and the populace taking part in 
the struggle, overpowered and disarmed 
some of the Dutch posts. Next day, in 
the heat of the fight, the insurgent citizens 
succeeded in carrying one of the gates and 
giving admission to the whole insurgent 
army. General Ohassi oil this withdrew 
his troops and retired into the citadel. The 
insurgents, being quite aware that the city 


was at his mercy, agreed to a convention 
for a suspension of arms. The Dutch com¬ 
mander bound himself to remain quietly 
within the citadel, and the insurgents, on 
the other hand, came under an obligation io 
attack neither the citadel nor the arsenal, 
both of which were lo remain in the un¬ 
disturbed possession of the troops. The 
convention had scarcely been concluded, 
however, when the insurgents, probably 
imagining that General Chassfe would be 
reluctant to fire upon the town, in open 
violation of their agreement, made an attack 
upon the arsenal and burst open one of its 
gates by cannon-shot. The old Dutch 
veteran was not inclined patiently to suffer 
such treatment, which was both treacherous 
and dangerous. He replied to this viola¬ 
tion of the convention by opening from 
the citadel and the frigates in the river a 
cannonade upon the city, which was set 
on five in several places by the bombs and 
red-liot shells which he threw into it, A 
number of houses were burned, unci a 
considerable quantity of merchandise was 
destroyed. After the bombardment had 
lasted till late at night, the insurgents, find¬ 
ing that they were helpless to protect the 
city against the attacks of the garrison, were 
fain to solicit an armistice, which was 
readily granted, for three days. But it led 
to an agreement by which General Ohassfe 
engaged to confine himself to the citadel and 
arsenal, and the insurgent forces became 
bound to quit the city. The Belgians were 
loud in their complaints against General 
Chnssfe for his barbarity in bombarding n 
defenceless city; but the verdict of the 
European public decided that they alone 
were to blame for their bad faith in violating 
the terms of the convention. 

Meanwhile the five Powers who created 
the united kingdom of the Netherlands 
were viewing the outbreak and its results 
with great interest and anxiety, The three 
northern Powers would willingly have 
interposed and compelled the Belgians to 
accede to tho equitable and reasonable 
terms now offered by Holland; bub llioy 
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'wore apprehensive, and not without good 
reason, that if this had been done, France 
would have eagerly availed herself of the 
opportunity to interfere for the protection 
of the Belgians, in the hope that the result 
of a war would be the annexation of Bel¬ 
gium to tile French territories, Ono party 
of the insurgents, indeed, openly declared 
that the interests of the country required 
its union to Franco. Lord Palmerston 
expressed his conviction, that in order to 
prevent Belgium from becoming a French 
province, it was necessary to contrive a 
plan for giving it a separate existence, 
The King of the Netherlands liimself natur¬ 
ally appealed to the allied Powers who 
had formed his kingdom to maintain it for 
him, and they agreed to interpose their 
good offices by negotiation to bring about 
a peaceable settlement of the questions at 
issue between Belgium and Holland. Their 
first object was to obtain a cessation of 
hostilities, which was agreed to ou the 20th 
of November, and was succeeded on the 
5th of December by an armistice—the con¬ 
ditions being that tho forces of each country 
should withdraw within the limits they 
possessed previous to their union, 

The five Powers then resolved to hold 
a Conference in London, in order to sottlo 
the complicated arrangements which had 
to he made for the separation of tho two 
countries. They had a very delicate and 
difficult task to perform, Not only had 
the form of government—republican or 
monarchical for the new state—to bo deter¬ 
mined with their sanction; but they lmd to 
decide upon the boundaries of tho two king¬ 
doms, to settle the navigation of the Scheldt, 
the division of the public debt, the guardian¬ 
ship or demolition of tho fortresses on the 
French frontier, which Belgium by itsolf 
could not adequately defend, and various 
other intricate questions of tho same sort. 
In the meantime the National Congress had 
been installed at Brussels on the 10th of 
November, It was composed, in tolerably 
fair proportions, of the nobility and clergy, 
merchants, lawyers, and landed proprietors. 


Baron Snrlet do Chokior was elected Presi¬ 
dent. Tho niombors of tho Provisional 
Government resigned their authority into 
tho hands of the Congress; hut were re¬ 
quested to resume their oltices until it should 
be decided what form of government was 
to bo permanently established in the 
country. It was then proposod that the 
Congress should declare Belgium indepen¬ 
dent—avowedly for the purpose of putting 
an and at once to tho movement in favour 
of a union with Franco. The motion was 
adopted in the following words:—* Tho 
National Congress proclaims tho indepen¬ 
dence of the Bolgian people, saving the 
relations of Luxembourg with tho Germanic 
Diet/ 

Tho noxt question to bo considered was 
tho form of their GovonmKmt. A small hut 
active and noisy .section, hoaded hy Du 
Potter, who had returned from exile, de¬ 
clared themselves in favour of a republic. 
One member avowed that ho preferred tho 
republican form of government, because it 
would speedily lead to a union with Franco. 
An Abbe, named Do II cornu, expressed a 
similar opinion, because ho thought tins 
form the most favourable to tho CuLholic 
religion. Finding themselves in a very 
small minority in tho Congress, the repub¬ 
licans insisted that tho question regarding 
the form of government to bo instituted 
should bo decided by an appeal to tho people 
—a proposal which was indignantly rejected, 
When tho question was put to tho Vote 
174 declared them solves in favour of u 
hereditary monarchy, and only thirteen 
foT a republic. This result was mainly duo 
to the conviction tlmt any other decision 
would havo embroiled them with Urn allied 
Powers, and especially with tho French 
Court and Government, who wore at thin 
tnno greatly troubled by tho intrigues of 
tho ropublican parly, M. Van do Y/oyor, 
a young Belgian lawyer, on whoso ability 
and judgment Lord Palmerston pvonmmeml 
a high eulogimn, and who afterwards rose 
to great eminence in tho Ministry, pleaded 
earnestly tlmt the Prince of Orange should 
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be ilie head of the new state, if lie would 
consent to withdraw altogether from his 
connection with Holland and become ex¬ 
clusively the sovereign of Belgium. Tins 
proposal met with the cordial approbation 
of the European monarchs, and of Lord 
Palmerston. But the tide of public feeling 
in Belgium itself ran strongly against it, 
and afLer a discussion, which lasted two 
days, the Congress adopted by an over¬ 
whelming majority (161 votes to 23) a 
resolution declaring that 'all the mem¬ 
bers of the Orange Nassau family are for 
evor excluded from all power in Belgium. 1 
They then proceeded to frame the various 
articles of tho constitution, the most im¬ 
portant of which were the declaration that 
tho head of tlio State was hereditary and 
ihviolable, but that his Ministers were 
personally responsible for every act they 
should countersign; that the Ring should 
have the command of tho army, and the 
power of declaring wav, and of making 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce. 
He was to enjoy the prerogative of con¬ 
voking the Chambers, and of closing the 
session, but the Chambers were to assemble 
by right on tho 5U\ of November every 
year, He might dissolve tlie Elective 
Chamber, but the Act of Dissolution was 
to convoke tho electors within forty days, 
and the Chambers within two months. 
The Civil List was to be fixed at tlie com¬ 
mencement of a reign, but every other part 
of tlie public expenditure was to bo voted 
annually. The Chamber of Deputies was 
to oonsist of 100 members, chosen by 
popular election; the precise nature of the 
franchise, however, was left to be deter¬ 
mined by a future law. 

The constitution of the new state having 
been thus arranged, and tlie form of govern¬ 
ment settled, the Congress proceeded to con¬ 
sider who should be selected as the future 
sovereign of the country. In regard to 
this matter there was an endless diversity 
of opinion, Some proposed tlio Prince of 
Capua, brother to the king of the Two 
Sicilies; othors tlie Duke of Nemours, 


a younger son of Louis Philippe, king 
of France; others declared themselves in 
favour of Sebastiani, the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs; others even of Chateau¬ 
briand. Some pressed the claims of a prince 
from the royal family of Sweden; some 
called for the Prince of Savoy-Carignan; 
some for the Duke of Pteichsfcadt, tlie soil 
of Napoleon; some for the Pope; some for 
an Austrian archduke. Prince Otbo of 
Bavaria had a good many supporters; hut 
the favourite candidate was the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, tlie son of Eugene Beauliar- 
nais, and a relation of the royal house of 
Bavaria ns well as of the Bonaparte family. 

The Congress soon learned tlmt their 
choice of a ruler must be made in con- 
I formity to the wishes of the conference of 
| the five Powers, France made it known 
that if the choice should fall on tlie Duke 
of Leuohfcenberg, she would not recognize 
him as sovereign, and that England would 
adopt the same course. It 1 was evident 
that to elevate to the throne of Belgium a 
member of the family of Napoleon, would 
be dangerous to the throne of the French 
king; and Louis Philippe declared in 
the, meat explicit terms, hia determination 
to oppose an arrangement at once most 
disagreeable to France, and the least favour¬ 
able to the tranquillity and independence 
of the Belgians. The Congress complained 
loudly of this tyrannical interference with 
their national affairs, and their rights as an 
independent state; but found it prudent to 
relinquish their project, though their next 
proposal was nob a whit more judicious. 
A majority of the Congress agreed to offer 
the crown to the Duke of Nemours, second 
son of Louis Philippe. There can he uo 
doubt, as was shown by his proceedings 
in tho case of Spain, that the French king 
would gladly have allowed his son to close 
with this tempting offer, which would have 
made Belgium virtually a part of France— 
a result which was eagerly desired by the 
French people at this juncture Bub he 
was well aware that the other European 
Powers would have recourse to arms rather 
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than permit this proposal to bo carried into 
effect; and having received an unmistakable 
warning from Lord Palmerston,bo instructed 
Sebastian!, his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to inform the Congress that the proffered 
crown would not be accepted. Tlio Icing, 
he said,' cannot consent to the re-union of 
Belgium to France. lie will not accept 
the crown for tlie Puke of Nemours, oven 
were at offered to him by the Congress/ 
This explicit infcimatiou led to another 
outburst of indignation on the part of the 
Belgic Congress It was pretended, among 
other absurd allegations, that this inter¬ 
vention was part of a plot to bring hack 
the House of Orange; and they determined 
to act on their own notions with respect to 
the choice of a sovereign. On Iho day of 
election three candidates were proposed, 
tlie Duke of Nemours, the Duke of Leu oh- 
tenberg, and the Austrian Archduke Charles, 
Ninety-seven votes wore given for the Duke 
of Nemours, seventy-four for the Buko of 
Leuchtenberg, and twenty-one for the Arch¬ 
duke. The conference of tho five Powers, 
in London, made the Congress aware that 
the proffered crown would certainly he 
rejected; and that it they were to fall hack 
on the Duke of Leuolitenberg, none of tlie 
great Powers would recognize him. The 
Congress, in very offensive terms, expressed 
their disbelief of these assertions, and sent 
a deputation of two members to Paris to 
inform the French king of tho promotion 
intended for his son. BuL they were 
informed by His Majesty that his regard 
for tlie peace of Europe, and tho happiness 
of its nations, rendered it imperative that 
this honour should be declined. 

This apparently decisive and definite 
rejection of the proffered crown would in 
all probability have put an end to any 
further attempt to bring France and 
Belgium into a closer connection, had it 
not been for tho intrigues of the French 
ministers, who secretly encouraged tho 
Belgians to insist on following tho course 
they had adopted, 'Talleyrand sounded 
mo as to my agreeing to naming the Duke 


do Nemours king of tho Belgians, Wioto 
Lord Palmerston oil February 1, to Lord 
Granville, our ambassador at Paris. 'I 
told him we should look upon it as a 
union with France, and nothing else, and 
it was for Franco to consider all tho 
consequences which such a departure from 
all her engagements must necessarily oxposo 
her to. The other ihreo Powers aio quite 
unanimous on tho subject; and 1 must say 
Huit if the choico falls on Nemours, and 
tho king of tho French accepts, it will bo 
a proof that tho policy of Franco is Hko 
an infection clinging to tho walls of the 
dwelling, and breaking out oil every suc¬ 
cessive occupant who comes within their 
influence/ 

Tho conference had formally agreed, 
ou tho 20lh of January, 'not to seek 
any incrcaso of territory, any exclusive 
inltuonco, any separate advantage iu tho 
arrangements respecting Belgiumand ImvA 
Palmerston, the British plenipotentiary, 
obsorvod that 'any separate arrangements 
respecting Belgium would seem also to 
impose on them the obligation to reject 
any offers that might bo made by tho 
Congress at Brussels in favour of any prinoo 
of tho reigning houses of those states whoso 
representatives are now assembled in Lou¬ 
don;' and ho proposed to the ('onlbronoo 
to declare in a protocol, that iu case the 
sovereignty of Belgium should be offered 
to a priuco of one of tho icigning families 
of tho five Powers, such oiler should he 
unhesitatingly rejected. It was a suspicious 
circumstance that whilo tho plenipotentiaries 
of Austria, Prussia, and ltussia unanimously 
agreed in this opinion, and declared tlunn- 
selvos ready to enter in the name of their 
courts into tho engagement proposed, the 
plenipotentiary of Fiance Look the question 
ad refei'cndmn, in order to receive tlie 
orders of his court. This was tlm more 
noticed since the previous letter of Mebas- 
iiani, tlio French Foreign Minister, slated 
plainly that the orown, if offered to tho 
Duke of Nomouvs, would not bo accepted. 
The British Cabinet on this took up the 
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matter promptly and firmly, and resolved 
to require from France the fulfilment of 
the engagement by a refusal to accept for 
the Duke the crown if offered. f We could 
not/ wrote Lord Palmerston, 'submit to tlie 
placing of the Duke do Nemours on 
the throne of Belgium without danger to 
tho safety and a sacrifice of the lion our of 
the country. IVe are willing to recognize 
Belgium as independent, and assist her in 
remaining so, provided she will be so in 
reality; but union with France we cannot 
permit, because it would give to France an 
increase of power dangerous to our security. 
We know we should have to fight France 
after such a union, and we had better, 
therefore, do so before it* On the leceipt 
of Lord Palmerston's official desiiatch, inti¬ 
mating the decision of tho British Cabinet, 
'a change of tone, of temper, and of 
language/ says lord Granville, 'instantly 
took place in the French ministry; and the 
positive refusal of the king to consent to 
the acceptance of the Belgian crown by his 
son was intimated to our ambassador in the 
course of a few hours.' 

Bub the hankering after the establish¬ 
ment of French influence in Belgium was 
by no means at an end. Louis Philippe, 
who was always noted for his eagerness Lo 
promote the interests of his family, now 
brought forward as a candidate for the 
crown his nephew, Prince Charles of Naples, 
a youth of nineteen; and a hope was ex¬ 
pressed that Britain would, 'as an act of 
friendship and kindness towards the king 
and Government, consent to this arrange¬ 
ment/ 'Tho Palais Iioyal/ wrote Lord 
Palmerston, 'are so intent upon putting 
this Prince of Naples upon the throne, 
that thero is nothing they will not promise 
to induce the Belgians to elect him The}' 
will ongage that an Orleans princess shall 
be liis wife; they will, notwithstanding 
the protocol of January 20th, promise to 
support the Belgians in their demand of 
Luxembourg, Limburg, and the left bank 
of the Scheldt, nncl Maastricht.’ They also 
promised tlicir aid for a more favourable 
vol, a 


arrangement of the public debt. The 
French Government were all the while 
incessant and uniform in their assurances 
of friendship and peace. But as Lord 
Palmerston somewhat indignantly remarked, 
'If they are straightforward in their inten¬ 
tions, why cannot they be so in their 
proceedings ? Why such endless intrigues 
and plots, and such change of plans, all 
tending to the same object—the establish¬ 
ing in Belgium that influence which they 
have renounced in the 20tli January 
protocol? If the Neapolitan prince is 
elected freely by Belgium of its own accord, 
well and good; but if lie is to be placed 
them by a French intrigue, and being 
nephew to Louis Philippe, is also to be Ins 
son-in-law, there would be little difference 
between such an arrangement and that of 
tlie Duke de Nemours/ The scheme was 
received with marked disapprobation by 
the plenipotentiaries of the other Powers, 
as well as by the representative of tlie 
British Government; while it does not 
appear to have been entertained with much 
favour by tho Belgians. It was therefore 
speedily laid aside. 

On the final rejection of the crown by 
the Duke of Nemours, the Belgian Congress 
resolved to elect a Regent who should, in 
the meantime, act as the head of the 
Government. Tlicir choice fell on Baron 
Eiftsmus Surlet de Gholder, their president, 
and the head of the late deputation, to 
Paris; but he possessed no real authority or 
power to control the irregular and impru¬ 
dent acts of the members of the Congress* 
'Wliat was called a Government/ indeed, 
f was neither loved, respected, nor feared/ 
There was no proper protection for either 
property or peisons; and the democratic 
clubs wore far move powerful than the 
legislature or the law. 

In the meantime the Confeience of 
London was engaged in arranging the 
'bases of separation/ Having compelled 
both sides to consent to a suspension of 
arms, they proceeded to tho settlement of 
the disputed matters between the Dutch 
6 
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court and the Provisional Government at 
Brussels. The two most difficult points 
were the apportionment of the public debt, 
and the settlement of the territorial bound¬ 
aries. In regard to the latter, the Belgians 
claimed not only the province of Limburg, 
but the left bank of the Scheldt below Ant¬ 
werp, and the whole of the Grand ])ucliy 
of Luxembourg, which was a constituent 
part of the Germanic Confederation, and 
was never incorporated with the kingdom 
of Holland, much leas with Belgium. The 
Conference, however, was not disposed to 
pay any respect to such exaggerated and 
unwarrantable claims On the 20th of 
January they issued a protocol containing 
'the fundamental bases’ on which the 
treaty of separation was to be founded. It 
was agreed that Holland should comprise 
nil the territories which had belonged to 
the United Provinces in 17(10, while Bel¬ 
gium was to consist of the other territories 
which had bean formed in 1810 into the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, with the excep¬ 
tion of tho Grand Duchy of Luxemliourg, 
‘which being possessed by the Princes of 
the House of Nassau, under a different title, 
forms part, and will continue to form part, 
of the Germanic Confederation,’ As this 
division of the former kingdom would give 
to each of the states portions of territory 
isolated in the territories of the other, tho 
five Powers were to arrange such exchanges 
ns would give continuity of possession and 
a free communication to both. Tho streams 
and .rivers traversing the territories of tho 
respective states were to he subject to tho 
general act of the Congress of Vienna rela¬ 
tive to the free navigation of rivers. Lastly, 
it was settled that Belgium, thus defined, 

' shall form a state perpetually neutral, the 
five Powers guaranteeing to it that per¬ 
petual neutrality, as well as the invio¬ 
lability and integrity of its territory,’ 
Another protocol of the 27th of January 
embodied these territorial arrangements in 
ail annex of twenty-four arlioles, entitled 
1 Bases destined to establish tho separation 
of Belgium from Holland,’ and prescribed 


| tho manner in which tho public debt was 
to be apportioned. Jt declared that j , purls 
should he paid by Holland and i" by Bel¬ 
gium, and that, in consideration of this 
division, tho inhabitants of Belgium Bhould 
participate in the trade with the colonies 
belonging to Holland, on tho same footing 
and with the siuno rights and advantages ns 
the inhabitants of that country, b’urllmr, 
that tho port of Antwerp should, in con¬ 
formity with Article XV, of tho Treaty of 
Paris of May 80th, 1814, continue to ho 
soiely a port of commerce. 

The King of Holland gave in his ad¬ 
herence to those, arrangements on the 28lh 
of February; hut tho Belgian Congress 
protested vehemently against them us un¬ 
warrantable ami unjust, and reiterated their 
demands for a largo extension of territory 
and a diminution of tho amount of tho debt 
allotted to them. The Confurouea answered 
in very pointed terms tho Belgian protest, 
which publicly avowed a desire to respect 
neither tho possessions nor tho rights of 
neighbouring slates, exposing tlm felly 
and absurdity of tho demands of the (Jon- 
gross, and the 'nullity of its pretensions,’ 
'Moreover,’ they said, 'all that Belgium 
could roquiro alio has obtained -sopnmtion 
from Holland — independence — external 
safety — gimmuteo of her territory and 
nonlialily—the free navigation of the 
rivers that servo as the channel of her 
commerce, and peaceable enjoyment of her 
nationul liberties.’ The Conference thou 
proceeded to re-enact the buses already laid 
down, and to declare, ' Unit it remains 
understood, ns it has boon from the begin- 
ning, that the arrangements resolved on by 
the protocol of January 20,3831, uro funda¬ 
mental and irrevocable.’ 

Tho anger of Llio Congress at thin per¬ 
emptory rejection of their unreasonable 
demands was violent in the extreme, The 
policy Iboy pursued was to adopt whatever 
concessions the Conference made in favour 
of their own pretensions, hut to declare in 
every other caso that tho Goufcuiuou laid 
merely the power to make proposals, and not 
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to establish conditions—refusing to receive 
any representations as to the choice of a 
king, or any decision as to the limitation of 
territory, assuming that the territory which 
the Belgian Congress had declared to he 
Belgian was to be Belgian as a matter of 
course. When this was refused they set both 
Holland and the Congress at defiance. The 
Belgian Regent issued a proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Luxembourg, calling upon 
them to throw off the yoke of tlio Dutch 
Government, and assuring them that Bel¬ 
gium would remain true to their cause. 
The Belgian Minister of .Foreign Affairs 
declared that war was inevitable, for it was 
a point of honour to defend Luxembourg, 
as the constitution which the Congress had 
adopted considered Luxembourg as part of 
Belgium It was even proposed in Con¬ 
gress that the Government should inform 
the King of Holland that, if lie did not, 
within a month, renounce the possession of 
Limburg, Luxembourg, the left bank of the 
Scheldt, and the citadel of Antwerp, he 
should bo compelled to do so by force of 
arms. And this ridiculous threat was 
made at a time when Belgium had not a 
regiment which woidd have looked Dutch 
troops in the face—'When the Treasury 
was empty, the taxes unpaid, and their 
Ministers could not borrow a shilling in 
the European money market, 

The Belgian Government was now, in¬ 
deed, utterly powerless — the clubs and 
the populace wero the real rulers of the 
country. Riots broke out in the capital 
and all the other large towns, and gross 
outrages were perpetrated on the respect¬ 
able citizens, and on all who had incurred 
the displeasure or suspicion of the mob 
A largo number of the members of Congress 
resigned, and tlio country seemed about to 
fall into ft stale of complete anarchy It 
was ovident that tho obstinacy and folly of 
the Belgian Congress had to no small extent 
arisen from their reliance on tho support 
of Franco. But at this juncture* the French 
Premier, M. Lafilto, resigned, and his suc¬ 
cessor, Casimer P6rior repudiated at once 


the 'double diplomacy, double-dealing, infir¬ 
mity of purpose, and want of principle/ 
displayed by his predecessor, and made the 
Belgians clearly understand ‘that Franco 
thought the limits drawn by the Confer¬ 
ence ecjuitable and just, and that she would 
give the Belgians no support, moral or 
physical, in their attempts upon the Dutch 
territory/ The knowledge that France was 
now acting honestly and cordially with the 
other Powers contributed not a little to 
dash the hopes and moderate the language 
of the Belgian Government and Congress; 
and the Conference, and especially the 
French plenipotentiary, seem now to have 
imagined that, if the Belgians could be 
brought to elect Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Caburg, who had been hist thought of, as 
their king, the questions in dispute might 
be amicably settled. 

At this juncture Lord Ponsonby, the 
British Minister at Brussels, wrote to Lord 
Palmerston that the assent of Belgium 
would be greatly facilitated if the five 
Powers would support it in an effort to 
obtain Luxembourg for an indemnity; and 
the Conference acting on this information, 
in a protocol of the 21st May, authorized 
Lord Ponsonby to declare that though the 
five Powers would not enlarge the time for 
Belgium accepting the bases already settled, 
yet < they would open a negotiation with the 
King of the Netherlands in order to secure 
if possible to Belgium, for a just compen¬ 
sation, the possession of the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, preserving always its 
relations to the Germanic Confederation/ 
But they still insisted on the unqualified 
accession of Belgium to the ‘bases of 
separation 1 as an indispensable condition 
even to the opening of such a negotiation 
with Holland, and intimated that if the 
assent of Bolgium to the conditions now 
stated was not given by the 1st of June, 
the dispositions of the protocol of the 10th 
of May would forthwith be carried out. 

Some of the French Ministers continued 
still to show a hankering after some part of 
the Netherlands, however small, and hinted 
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that they would like to obtain Landau and 
Bouillon. On the 29th of March Talleyrand 
read to Lord Palmerston a despatch from 
the French Foreign Minister, saying that 
France would support Pnnco Leopold as a 
candidate for fclxo crown, and that he had 
no doubt that England, for the sake of an 
agreement so advantageous to her, would 
consent to all the French wishes about 
Bouillon, and Luxembourg, and Maestriehl, 
&c. Palmerston informed him that the 
election of Leopold* which had been sug¬ 
gested by France, not by England, was a 
matter of comparative indifference to the 
British Government, and would malco no 
change whatever in their opinions and 
determinations; and that they should not 
ho a whit more inclined to support tlm 
unreasonable pretensions of the Belgians 
with Leopold than without him. Au agent 
of Soult, one of the members of tho French 
Cabinet at this time, came ovev to London 
authorized to say that Soult was determined 
to got possession of Belgium; awd that in 
order to detach Britain from tho other 
Powers, and to persuade her to consent to 
the views of France, the}' wore prepared to 
offer her Antwerp and 0 a lend, and would 
make any arrangement almost that would 
be agreeable to her, but consistent with 
tlmir views. This dishonest intrigue, which 
there is good reason to believe was carefully 
concealed from Tforier, of course utterly 
failed of its object. 

Though the British Government had 
positively refused to make any concessions 
to Belgium in the event of Prince Leopold's 
election, the Belgians evidently hoped that 
by taking this step they would promote the 
objects on which their hearts were set; and 
they despatched deputies to London to 
ascertain wlmt courao Leopold would be 
likely to take if tho crown should be offered 
to him. lie informed them that he could 
come to no decision on their proposition 
until they had come to an agreement about 
limits with the five Towers 'Leopold is 
quite right; wrote Palmerston to GranviUo, 

1 n °k accept until he knows what it is 
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that is offered to him. Were he to go now, 
he would be like Miguel, recognized by 
nobody; and, in fact, they offer him not a 
throne ao much as a quarrel with all 
Europe, and complofco uncertainty of ever 
getting out of it/ 

Tim protocol of tho 21st of May had 
expressly declared that if tho unqualified 
accession of Belgium to tho conditions laid 
down in Urn f buses of separation' should 
not be intimated by tho Jst of Juno, all 
communication between the live Powers 
and Belgium was to coaso, When that 
day arrived, no such intimation had boon 
nude, rtrnl Lord L’onuonby and General 
Halliard, tho French Commissioner, accord¬ 
ingly quitted Brussels. ‘People alt my tho 
Belgians uro madmen; wrote Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, fond there is no use in reasoning with 
them, 1 have observed a good deal of 
method and calculation in their madness, 
and, at all events, they aye not destitute ot 
that cum ling which beltings to insanity, 1 
cannot help thinking, IheveiW, that v/Ucu 
they find Llmt we am really in earnest, and 
that they have driven us tv) tho extreme 
point to which wo will go, they will 
gradually recover thoiv senses ami find onfc 
a way to arrange matters somehow or other/ 
So it proved. 

On tho 1st of Juno tho Congress, though 
they still refused Lo accede lo the articles of 
separation, passed it decree authorizing the 
Government to open negotiations for tho 
purpose of terminating all questions relative 
to territory by means of pecuniary si tori I ices. 
They then determined to proceed imme¬ 
diately to tho choico or a Bovoveign, and on 
the 4lh of Juno they elected Prince Leopold, 
Ho oilier candidate was named, and a 
deputation of ton mombora was despatched 
to London to oiler Ilin Ifoyal Highness the 
crown. Although at this very lime tho 
Conference, in reply to the romonstranees 
of Holland against entertaining the proposal 
to make tho transfer of Luxembourg to 
Belgium tho subject of 'negotiation; hud 
reiterated thoir adherence to tho provisions 
of Lho protocol of May 21st, the Belgian 
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deputies evidently expected that the con¬ 
ditions would now he modified in tlieir 
favour, and their expectations were not 
wholly disappointed, A new series of 
negotiations was commenced in London, 
avowedly for the purpose of inducing Prince 
Leopold to accept the crown. On the 26th 
of June Leopold informed the Belgian 
deputation that he had at last resolved to 
comply with their invitation, having re¬ 
ceived from the Conference a protocol 
termed ' Preliminaries/ the terms of a new 
treaty to ho concluded between Belgium and 
Holland, which had removed his scruples. 

In these f Preliminaries > the express 
declaration that Luxembourg belonged to 
Holland, becuuse held by the Icing as Grand 
Duke and a member of the Germanic Con¬ 
federation, was omitted; even Maastricht, 
which Lord Palmerston declared to the 
Belgian envoy to bo ‘an indispensable 
protection to Holland in the valley of the 
Meuse, and never can be surrendered to 
Belgium,‘ which, indeed, had not the shadow 
of claim to it, was now to be left for future 
discussion and arrangement. Besides other 
changes in the terms which had been declared 
final and irrevocable, Belgium was set free 
from the obligation to accept the original 
bases before eho could bo received into 
political relations with the live Powers. 
Ho wonder that these ' Preliminaries J were 
accepted by the Ilelgic Congress in defiance 
of the clubs and the populace, and that 
Holland peremptorily refused to accede to 
them; though the Conference despatched 
to the Hague Ml Weisscviberg, a plenipo¬ 
tentiary of Austria, to explain and justify 
their conduct. The king took his stanch 
as lie was entitled to do, oil the original 
propositions of the Conference, which they 
had repeatedly confirmed and declared to 
be ' fundamental and irrevocable/ and 
demanded their fulfilment. It wos ex¬ 
pressly stipulated that the proposed pre¬ 
liminaries were to be null and void if 
rejected in whole or in part by Holland or 
by Belgium; and as Holland now rejected 
them entirely, they of course fell to the 


ground. The original bases of separation 
thus remained in full force, and the live 
Powers were bound by their own agreement 
to perform their engagements. But in their 
eagerness to induce Leopold to accept the 
crown and to bring tlieir protracted and 
troublesome negotiations to a close, they 
authorized the Prince to take possession of 
the throne without exacting his compliance 
with one of Iho conditions which they were 
pledged to enforce, and with a confident 
expectation, on his part, that the modified 
propositions would now be substituted in 
tlieir room, lie accordingly set out for his 
new kingdom; and travelling by way of 
Calais, Ostend, Ghent, and Bruges, he 
reached Brussels on the 19fch of July, and 
two days later was formally mstalled King of 
the Belgians, taking the oath required by the 
constitution, swearing to observe the laws of 
the country, and * to maintain the national 
independence and the integrity of the terri¬ 
tory/ in which Luxembourg was included. 
It is nob easy to reconcile this proceeding 
with the approbation bestowed by Lord 
Palmerston on Leopold's refusal to accept 
the crown until the Belgians had acceded 
to tile articles of separation, and with his 
lordship's explicit statement to TVArschot, 
the Belgian envoy, that 'tlieir constitution, 
as they will call it, declares part of Holland 
and all Luxembourg to be parts of tlieir 
territory, and requires their king, as his 
first act, to swear to maintain the integrity 
of their territory; these claims must be 
given up before any tiling can be acknow¬ 
ledged by the five Powers, and therefore 
they would make the king swear one day 
an oath which he must necessarily break 
the next/ 

It might have been foreseeu that such 
treatment would not be patiently submitted 
to by a nation like tlie Dutch, proud of 
its historical renown, smarting under the 
injustice done to them, and governed by 
a sovereign ‘obstinate by character, aud 
rendered more so by the conviction that 
right was on his side/ On the 1st of 
August lie declared the armistice between 
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Belgium find. Holland at an umb and on 
tUe same day ha forwarded a despatch to 
the five Powers, staling that virile lie was 
still willing to negotiate a defiuito treaty 
on the terms which they had prescribed 
and ho had accepted, ‘he was determined 
on supporting these negotiations by military 
measures —a determination which the recent 
events in Belgium had rendered imperative 
shuie a prince had pul himself in possession 
of the sovereignty of that country without 
having previously fulfilled the conditions 
established by the Conference, and had 
taken an unrestricted oath to a constitution 
derogatory to the territorial rights of I follantV 
His operations were only to bo 'for the 
purpose of arriving at that .state of things 
which the act of separation had acknow¬ 
ledged to be just and convenient/ 

This announcement took the Conference 
by surprise, and placed thorn in a very 
awkward and unpleasant predicament, ns 
they probably foresaw tho result of this 
attempt on the part of Hollaud to compel 
by force the execution of tho terms which 
the Conference had declared to bo tho only 
terras that they considered reasonable and 
just. The King of Holland was as prompt 
ns he was decided in his measures, One 
division of the Belgian troops was concen¬ 
trated at Mechlin, to which Leopold had 1 
repaired hi person. The main body, called 
the army of the Mouse, under tho command 
of General Daine;was stationed near Hassell. 
The principal division of the Dutch forces, 
commanded by the Prince of Orange, entered 
Belgium iu tho direction oi TurnhouL and 
Diost, and made themselves masters of 
Diest without resistance; then taking up 
a position which completely prevented the 
junction of tho two Belgian divisions, they 
attacked the auny of the Meuse on the 8th, 
and put it to an instantaneous and dis¬ 
graceful rout. The 4 brave Belgians/ who 
had been Glamouring for Avar and threaten¬ 
ing hostilities against tho Dutch if they 
did not at once comply with the demands 
made on them, fled almost without firing a 
shot, as they did at Waterloo, and neither 


the General nor his troops halted iu their 
flight until they reached Liego, having boon 
altogether cut off from Brussels, Tho vic¬ 
tors immediately turned towards tho capital, 
which had now no protection except tho 
troops stationed at Mechlin, On learning 
the defeat of the army of the Mouse, Leo¬ 
pold look up a position in front of Louvain 
to cover Brussels* Bub on the 12th his 
position was turned, and an attack of tho 
Dutch compelled him to make n. lmsty 
retreat, Whilo one division out him off 
from tho capital, tho main body fallowed 
him to Louvain. At this junolmo u British 
messenger met the IMneo o£ Orange, bring¬ 
ing tho intelligence that the I‘Vouch had 
entered Belgium to support the new king, 
and requesting a mtspmumm of hostili¬ 
ties. Tho Prince refused to consent except 
Oil condition that Louvain should be sur- 
Tendered; and without loss of time tHacked 
tho Belgians in a new and strong position 
which they had taken up in front of 
Ijouvain, They wore driven from one point 
to auoLUer> and were at lust compelled to 
evacuate tho town at once. Louvain win 
! accordingly surrendered to the Dutch next 
cky, and the short but decisive campaign 
terminated. A largo division of the Kiomh 
army was by this time in tho vicinity of 
Brussels, prepared to onfmeo tho decision 
of tho Confcrcnco; and the Bunco of Omngo, 
iu obodionco to orders from the Hague, 
withdrew his forces within tlio Dutch fron¬ 
tiers. It had, however, beon made evident 
to all Kuropo, that if Holland and Belgium 
had been allowed to settle their own ulfiiirs, 
ilia former would have brought matters to 
a much moro speedy conclusion than the 
Conference laid been able to do, 

As soon as Lord VaUmnnUm heard oE lira 
march of the Dutch army lm wrote, ‘Tho 
groat thing Lo bo done now is to prevail on 
tho Drench Government to prevent tho 
Drench soldiers from running into Belgium.' 
But tho slop which ho had deprecated took 
place at once, as ho suspected. Tho Drench 
soklio 2 S did rim into Belgium, and thereby 
caused grout oxcitoinonfc aiid nneasi 11 <m T1 1 o 
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plenipotentiaries of the other four Powers re¬ 
ceived a positive assurance from the French 
Ministers that their troops would return as 
soon as the Dutch quitted Belgium, and the 
Conference on this agreed to issue a proto¬ 
col on tlio 6th of August, stating that, ‘ on 
the one hand, Franco had, in coining to the 
determination which slio had adopted, not 
had timo to comply with the obligation, 
which slio wished to fulfil, of concerting 
measures with lier allies ; hut that, on the 
other, she manifested her determination 
only to have recourse to these measures for 
the execution of the engagements entered 
into by the five Powers with respect to the 
maintenance of the armistice between Hol¬ 
land and Belgium, and not with any object 
personal to France, Moreover, it was agreed 
that the French troops should retire within 
the limits of France as soon as the armis¬ 
tice shall have been re-established as it 
existed before the renewal of hostilities.' 
But indications speedily appeared that the 
' political intermittent fever, which liacl so 
long hung about the French Government, 
still afflicted them/ and the spirit of aggres¬ 
sion and ardent thirst for aggrandizement, 
as Lord Palmerston tamed it, led the 
French Ministers to seek to avail them¬ 
selves of the state of affairs in Belgium Lo 
resumo tlioir ‘ underhand intrigues and 
double diplomacy.' Six days after the 
protocol of August 6 had been signed by 
Talleyrand, tlio French plenipotentiary, 
another meeting of the Conference was 
held, and while waiting till the rest should 
arrive, that astute diplomatist took occasion 
to say to Bulow, the Prussian representa¬ 
tive, that r Belgium could not go on as it 
was; that Leopold is a poor creature, and 
unfit to bo a king; the Belgians a set of 
cowardly vagabonds, unworthy to be inde¬ 
pendent; that we have got into a difficulty 
that threatens to upset either the French 
or the English Ministry; that if the French 
troops retire, there is au end of P&rier; and 
if they do not, the English Government 
must fall, and that there is but one solution 
of these difficulties, and that is partition; 


that if France, Prussia, and Holland united 
the thing would be simple, and England 
must bo contented with the making Ant¬ 
werp a free port. He dwelt at some length 
upon this, his old and favourite project, till 
their conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the other plenipotentiaries,* 

An unpleasant discussion had for some 
time been carried on between the French 
Ministry and the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia re¬ 
specting the dismantling of the fortresses 
which protected the frontier of the Nether¬ 
lands, These fortresses were built by the 
money of the allies, and were intended 
as a check and barrier against aggression 
by Franco. But after the neutrality and 
inviolability of Belgium had been acknow¬ 
ledged and guaranteed by France, as well 
as by the other Powers, the Conference 
was unanimously of opinion that the new 
situation in which Belgium would be placed 
ought to change the system of military 
defence that liad been adopted for the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, that the for¬ 
tresses in question would he too numerous 
not to make it difficult for the Belgians 
lo provide for their maintenance and de¬ 
fence, and that, in consequence, a part of 
these fortresses might he razed. The reason 
why this resolution was adopted, though 
not expressed, was quite well understood, 
and was simply to prevent them falling 
into the hands of France upon the first 
rupture that might take place. Sebastian! 
and Talleyrand earnestly urged that France 
should be a party to the discussion which 
of the fortresses were to be dismantled and 
which kept up; but this pretension was 
firmly rejected. ' It would, indeed/ as Lord 
Palmerston remarked, 'have been a strange 
and an anomalous proceeding to have in¬ 
vited the expected invader to deliberate in 
Council upon the best means of providing 
a defence against bis possible attack. How 
could France be expected to concur sin¬ 
cerely with the other Powers in dismantling 
those fortresses which could least effectually 
stop her army, and which would first fall 
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into lier lmiuls in case of war, and in leaving 
those which could bo most useful in check¬ 
ing her advance, and which would be the 
last to be reduced by her arms ? There is 
the most palpable incongruity m the very 
notion itself.' 

The French Ministry were very angry at 
this firm rejection of their preposterous 
demand; and when they were called on 
to fulfil their promise to withdraw their 
troops from Belgium, they intimated tlmt 
an arrangement must be made about the 
fortresses beforo the French army would 
entirely evacuate that country. To this 
da ini Lord Palmerston returned a positive 
aud, indeed, indignant refusal. f AVe wish/ 
he said, 'some of these fortresses to bo 
dismantled as mucli as they do, and it 
will be done, If they want only dramatic 
effect, and to be able to say that the French 
army did not retire from Belgium till the 
Powers of Europe had named the fortresses 
to he demolished, that may suit them, but 
it does not suit us; it may ho very useful 
to Finder's Government, and highly gratify¬ 
ing to the good people of Paris, but it will 
be so at tlio expense of the administration 
of -Lord Grey, and of the just pride of the 
English nation, to say nothing about the 
other three. AYe fully mean to dismantle 
many of these Belgian fortresses; but we 
will never endure tlmt Franco should 
dictate to us in this limiter at the point 
of the bayonet.' The French Government, 
however, and their plenipotentiary, returned 
to the charge again and again with the most 
persistent importunity; but Lord Palmer¬ 
ston held firmly to tho position which he had 
taken up, These fortresses, ho reiterated, 
were never intended for aggression against 
France ; but, iu the opinion of the highest 
military authority, they are indispensable 
for the defence of Belgium against France, 
and it would bo preposterous to permit the 
selection of the places to be dismantled to 
be made by that very Franco whose aggres¬ 
sion they were destined to prevent. ‘There 
really would be something m the proceeding 
so utterly repaguaut to common sense, and 


so niconrpabiblo with the condition of an 
independent nation, that it is quite and 
entirely impossible.' In tho cud, tho 
French Government were obliged to with¬ 
draw their troops unconditionally; ami on 
the 30Lh of September, Belgium was entirely 
evacuated. On the 14th of December fol¬ 
lowing, a definite convention respecting tho 
destruction of the fortresses was signed by 
the plenipotentiaries of the four Bowers; 
and after a careful consideration of tho 
whole circumstances, it wan agreed to de¬ 
molish Menin, Alh, Mens, IMiiUppuviUe, 
and Murionburg, Him last two of which 
the French luid first wished to acquire, and 
then desired to have left, witli a wish 
(not improbably) of subsequently obtaining 
them/ Tho whole of the correspondents 
on tins subject shows in a very painful light 
that eager desire for conquest, aggrandize¬ 
ment, and military glory which, from Urn 
time of the fust Devolution, has dis¬ 
tinguished Um French imliun and their 
rulers, as weft as Vne unsunipuVns mtuum 
they take to gain their oiids, and the 
underhand intrigues and tortuous dip¬ 
lomacy by which thdy have Bought to 
conceal their Hchomcs. There is reason 
Lo fear Hud the terrible calamities which 
have thus been brought upon their country 
have not even yet eradicated these vices 
from tho national charnel or. 

Tho scitllenicut of the dispute between 
Holland and Belgium seemed m fur oIV as 
ever. The OuLeli Government, as we have 
seen, hud acceded lo the first plan of 
separation, while tho Belgians obstinately 
and violently refused their assent, lu 
order to facilitate the election of Prince 
Leopold, the Conference hud altered their 
original stipulations, ns couliuimd in twenty- 
four articles which they had declared Lo bo 
irrevocable, and had adopted a new basis of 
separation contained in eighteen, To these 
the Belgian Congress were persuaded, with 
great dinioulty, to agree; hut Holland firmly 
refused her consent, Tho inroad of tho 
Dutch army, and the ignominious defeat of 
the Belgians, had completely obliloralcd tho 
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effect of the expulsion of the Dutch from 
Belgium by tho successful revolution, and 
had shown that with little more than half 
the population Holland was decidedly 
superior to her rival in military power, 
organization, and genoralship. It was evi¬ 
dently a difficult and a dangerous task 
to compel such a country lo accede to a 
treaty which sho had repudiated from the 
first, and which differed in various important 
points from the terms which the Conference 
had pronounced equitable and fundamental. 
It had clearly become necessary once more 
to modify the articles of separation; and 
tho Conference resolved to take the settle¬ 
ment of the case into their own hands, and 
to make the acceptance of the terms they 
now proposed compulsory by both parties. 
The left bank of the Scheldt and JVIaestricht 
were still assigned to Holland, along with 
Venloo, as had been originally proposed; 
the navigation of the Scheldt was to ho 
regulated according to the general Act of 
the Congress of Vienna; and Belgium was 
to liavo the right of navigating certain 
canals which lay wholly within the Dutch 
territory. Luxembourg was to be divided, 
and Holland was to receive, as f u territorial 
indemnity 1 for tho part she relinquished, a 
portion of the province of Limburg which 
had been originally assigned to Belgium, 
but which contained a population less by 
50,000 than the territory that Holland 
was required to surrender. In apportioning 
the debt, the Conference made an alteration 
favourable to Belgium in the arrangement 
originally prescribed by them. Tho in Lores b 
of the debt, which had been incurred since 
the Union, was to be divided equally be¬ 
tween Holland and Belgium. The debt that 
had existed bcfoie the Union was allotted 
to Belgium, which was also required to 
pay an additional sum of 050,000 florins 
in consideration of r tho advantages of 
navigation and commerce which Holland 
is called on to concede, and the sacrifices 
of various lands to which on her side the 
separation leads. 5 The result was that of 
27,700,000 florins of interest annually paid 
VOL. II, 


by the kingdom of the Netherlands before 
the separation, Belgium was in future to 
pay only 8,400,000. The conditions now 
prescribed by the Conference were to be 
inserted wrbatim in a direct treaty between 
Holland and Belgium, placed under the 
formal guarantee of the five Powers. They 
were declared to be ‘the final and irrevocable 
decisions of the five Bowers, who of com¬ 
mon accord are resolved to bring about 
their full and entire acceptance by any 
party adverse to them 1 

It appeared at first as if these conditions 
would be rejected by both parties. The 
Belgian Congress were indignant at the re¬ 
fusal of the Conference to comply with tlieir 
preposterous demands that the whole of 
Luxembourg, along with the left bank of 
the Scheldt and Maastricht, should form 
pari of their state. The Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, with much more 
reason refused to withdraw from the engage¬ 
ments which the Conference had originally 
prescribed aud they had accepted, or to 
admit the right of the Conference to dis¬ 
pose of the hereditary territories of their 
sovereign without his own consent, and 
by treaties in which he was not permitted, 
to take any part. The general European 
public could not shut tlieir eyes to the 
fact that Holland had been treated with 
harshness and injustice, in order that 
Leopold might be offered and indiiceil to 
accept the crown of Belgium, and that 
Trance might be prevented horn making 
herself mistress of that country. 

The Belgian Congress ultimately agreed, 
by a majority of fifty-nmo to thirty- 
eight votes, to accept the treaty — a 
result mainly due to the exertions of 
Leopold himself, who saw clearly the folly 
and futility of resistance He was, at the 
samo Lime, not the less bitterly mortified 
at the failure of the expectations which 
he alleged had been held out to him. 

1 Here am I, 1 ho said in a letter to Lord 
Balmersfcon, 1 who was only induced to 
accept the throne of Belgium on certain 
conditions, which the allies solemnly guar- 

7 
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anteed to me, The King of Holland defies 
the allies, and attacks me in consequence 
of these conditions; and now I am required 
to agree to tilings which, if they had been 
imposed upon me originally, 1 should have 
refused/ 

The King of Holland, however, obsti¬ 
nately refused to accept the treaty oil the 
conditions prescribed, and pleaded with 
great force, that when Holland accepted 
and Belgium refused, Belgium was admitted 
to negotiate, and to negotiate successfully, 
for alterations unfavourable to Holland 
in the decree winch had been declared 
both final and irrevocable. Hut now that 
Belgium accepted and Holland refused, 
claiming on far stronger grounds the same 
right, she was told that the Conference 
would never admit modifications on wluxt 
it had declared to bo irrevocable. His 
Majesty met with great sympathy in Eng¬ 
land; and if it lmd not been for the absorp¬ 
tion of public interest in the Reform Bill, 
the treatment which the ancient ally of 
Britain received from the Conference might 
have been highly injurious to the Govern¬ 
ment But the people were so engrossed 
at this time with tlieir home affairs that 
the Foreign Secretary was allowed lo lake 
much his own way in settling the a dans of 
Holland and Belgium. Several months 
were spent in tedious and fruitless nego¬ 
tiations The King of Holland expressed 
his willingness to concur in the territorial 
arrangements prescribed by the Congress, 
provided the conditions respecting the use 
by Belgium of the rivers, and canals, and 
roads of Holland were modified, and an 
equitable arrangement made respecting the 
pilotage and superintendence of the Scheldt 
below Antwerp The Conference and the 
British Government, with the exception of 
Lord Palmerston, were satisfied with these 
moderate and equitable proposals; hut the i 
Belgians took the alarm, and, supported 
by France, clamoured loudly for their 
rejection. Prince Leopold was married at 
Compi£gne in August, 1832, to the eldest 
daughter of Louis Philippe ‘It is under¬ 


stood/ says the Duke of Wellington, 9 that 
the plan for breaking off the negotiations 
with the King of the Netherlands was 
settled at Compibgne Upon Leopold’s 
return to Brussels the Belgian Ministers dis¬ 
covered that they could not remain in offico 
if any change were made in the treaty of 
November, 1831, unless tlio citadel of Ant¬ 
werp were surrendered as a preliminary/ 
They accordingly resigned, and a partial and 
collusive change of the administration in 
Belgium took place, which afforded an 
excuse to the king for declaring that ho 
could not consent to any negotiation on 
such of the twenty-four articles as were 
susceptible of modification until the respec¬ 
tive territories should have been reciprocally 
evacuated. As the demands of Belgium 
were the demands of Franco, tho Conference, 
though with evident reluctance, resolved to 
comply with them; but at the haine tunc 
offered to make some modifications in tho 
secondary articles of tho treaty. These 
proposals, however, failed to give satisfac¬ 
tion to the Ring of Holland; and the Bel¬ 
gians, supported by tho French, clamoured 
loudly for military coercion. The three 
Northern Powers were averse to the em¬ 
ployment of forco, and were of opinion that 
a pecuniary pressure upon Holland would 
be sufficient for the purpose; but tho two 
"Western Powers thought this modo of action 
more dilatory, more uncertain, and in reality 
more oppressive to the Dutch nation. 
Count Orloff was despatched by the Emporor 
Nicholas as a special envoy to dissuade the 
King of Holland from ft useless resistance, 
It is matter for regrot that this advice was 
not followed by His Majesty, now ilutt it 
bad become unmistakable that prolonged 
resistance could have no beneficial effect, 
bub would uselessly cause exponso and loss 
of life to his own subjects, and would post¬ 
pone the settlement of a question which 
events might again render troublesoino and 
dangerous to Europe. But the Icing was 
immovable. Tho Northern Powers refused 
lo take any part in coercive measures, and 
it was left to France and England to enforce 
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the treaty imposed upon Holland. The 
harbour of Antwerp was blockaded by a 
British fleet, and the fortress attacked by a 
French army, under the command of Mar¬ 
shal Gerard, consisting of 50,000 infantry, 
with 0000 cavalry, and a strong battering 
train, The Dutch garrison amounted to 
between 4000 and 5000 men, commanded 
by General Chassi, a veteran officer of 
distinguished courage and military skill, 
who was instructed and 10 solved to defend 
the citadel to the last. The besiegers opened 
their lire on the 4th of December, and night 
and day between sixty and seventy pieces 
of battering artillery and howitzers rained 
shot and shell on the fortress. General 
Chas&fe returned the fire with equal vigour 
and resolution, and held out for twenty- 
three days, until almost every building in 
the citadel had been battered to pieces, and 
its surface presented one mass of ruins. 

At length, when oven the bomb-proof 
places were ruined, and the external walls 


laid open to an extent which made an 
assault quite praetiCcablo—the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy leaving no doubt of 
its success—the stout-hearted old general, 
believing that he had done every thing in 
his power to defend the post intrusted to 
his charge, offered on the morning of the 
30 th to surrender the citadel and to retire 
with his garrison into Holland The French 
marshal, however, insisted that the surren¬ 
der of forts Lillo and Liefkcnsliock, farther 
down the river, should be included in the 
capitulation. But the King of Holland 
refused to accede to this demand, and the 
garrison, with their brave old commander, 
were conveyed as prisoners of war into 
France. The citadel was made over to 
the Belgian troops, and the French army 
returned into their own country. An in¬ 
definite armistice was established in 1833 
between Holland and Belgium; but an 
ultimate agreement was not concluded 
until Apiil, 1839, 
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The excitement and agitation produced by 
the revolution wlnoh drove Charles X, from 
the throne of France"was not confined to 
Belgium; the whole continent of Europe 
was affected by it. An insurrection broke 
out even in Hanover; but with no real 
grievances to support, it, the commotion 
speedily subsided, and tlio insurgents quietly 
dispersed before the Government had timo 
to take any steps for their suppression. 
The little Duchy of Brunswick lmd been 
constrained formally to dethrone its fool¬ 
ish and turbulent ruler, whoso conduct 
had brought him uuder the ban of the 
Germanic Diet, and had compolled him fco 
lice from liis state. By the advice of the 
British Ministers and the Diet the younger 
brother of the absconding duke had assumed 
his place and government, in accordance 
with the expressed wish of his subjects, 
and the princes related to the House of 
Brunswick. In Hesse Cassel the disturb¬ 
ances occasioned by the personal character 
and conduct of the Elector made it necessary 
for him to admit his eldest son to a share 
in the Government There was a dispute 
about the succession of Baden. Saxony, 
too, had its clubs and its agitations, and tho 
demand for reform 'was so strong that the 
king was obliged to associate his nephew 
with him in the Government as joint-ragout, 
and to promise that an improved constitu¬ 


tion would speedily lie promulgated, and ft 
law passed to allow tlio redemption of 
feudal rights. Switzerland also was thrown 
into fi state of commotion by tlio demands 
made in Basle, Schwyz, Borne, Lucerne, and 
other cantons, for tho abolition of oxclusivo 
privileges, the reform of abuses, and a movo 
liberal constitution, which in most cases 
wore granted without open violence or an 
appeal to mins, though in soma instances 
fcho insurgents employed force to gain tho 
objects they had m view. There wove 
insurrections in several other minor slrilos 
which were speedily suppressed without 
bloodshed, But the rising of tho Boles 
; against tho intolerable oppression and 
cruelty of the Russian Grand-duke Con¬ 
stantine led to a fierco and sanguinary war. 

After the downfall of Napoleon the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna settled that a portion of 
an cion t Poland, comprising the chief part 
of tlic Grand Duchy of Warsaw, with ft 
population of about 4,000,000, should bo 
eroded into a separate kingdom under tlio 
sovereignty of the Russian Czar, with its 
own constitution recognized and solemnly 
guaranteed by the other European powers. 
The new kingdom of Poland was proclaimed 
on the 20bli of June, 1815; and on the 
24th of December following a constitutional 
charter was granted to it of an unexpectedly 
liberal character Tho liberty of tbo press 
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and the inviolability of person and property 
were guaranteed in tlie fullest extent The 
legislative authority was vested in the kin" 
and in two chambers—one of senators, 
and another of deputies. The former were 
to be nominated by the king, and to hold 
office for life; the latter were to be chosen 
by a numerous constituency, comprising all 
landowners who paid any contribution 
towards the support of the state, all manu¬ 
facturers and shopkeepers possessing a 
capital of 10,000 florins, all rectors and 
vicars, and all artizans or mechanics dis¬ 
tinguished for talent and skill. The delib¬ 
erations of the Diet, wlucli were to b 0 
public, extended to all subjects of a legisla¬ 
tive or administrative character; but the 
initiative belonged exclusively to the king 
and the Council of State. The great depart¬ 
ments of the slato were to be presided over 
by responsible ministers. All public busi¬ 
ness was to be transacted in the Polish 
language, and all offices, civil and military, 
were to bo held by natives alone. The 
Homan Catholic religion was declared to be 
the national religion; but dissenters of all 
denominations were placed on a footing of 
perfect equality, as to civil rights, with the 
members of the established church. 

During the first four or five years after 
the establishment of the kingdom of Poland 
in 1815, the Government was conducted on 
the whole in a fair and moderate spirit 
The provisions of the charter were generally 
observed, and the viceroy, Count Zayonezek, 
a Pole, strove to attach his countrymen to 
the Government of the Czar. This policy 
had the effect of disarming, to a consider¬ 
able extent, the antipathies and prejudices 
of the people; and the opposition to the 
ministers in the Chamber of Deputies was 
compaiatively trifling. Put tho Spanish 
revolution of 1820, and the spirit of hn_ 
patience uuder the control of arbitrary 
power, which at that time manifested itself 
throughout the continent, alarmed the Czar 
and his brother despots of Austria and 
Prussia. The Holy Allianco which had 
been formed by iheso Powers began to 
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bear fruit; recourse was had to repressive 
measures rapidly increasing in seventy, and 
undisguised efforts were made to suppress 
! entirely the spirit of national independence 
hi Poland The Grand-duke Constantine, 
Commander-in-chief of the army, though 
nominally nndor the control of the Im¬ 
perial Lieutenant, in reality wielded 
supreme authority m the country. lie 
possessed considerable force of character; 
but lie was savage and brutal in the 
extreme, and was liable to paroxysms of 
passion so violent as to make him act like 
a madman. He had no regard either for 
the rights or tho feelings of others, and was 
habitually guilty of outrages which display 
a mixture of ferocity, cruelty, and cowardice 
almost incredible. All classes and both 
sexes were alike subjected to his brutalities. 
It was a common practice of his to cause 
the heads of such women as displeased him 
to be shaved; and he not unfrequently, in 
addition, made them to be tarred and 
feathered He took a special pleasure in 
witnessing the perpetration of these bar¬ 
barities, and altogether treated the unfor¬ 
tunate Polos as if I 10 thought that they 
belonged to an inferior order of beings. 

Wliilo the Grand-duke was thus giving 
unrestrained license to his violent and 
capricious temper, the political rights and 
privileges of the Toles were systematically 
trampled under foot. The liberty of tho 
press was abolished, in direct violation of 
the charter, by an ordinance dated the 31st 
| of July, 1819. This was followed by the 
suppression of the Patriotic Association, 
modelled by General Dombrowsld after the 
recommendations of tho Czar himself. A 
military commission was next appointed, 
which tried and condemned civilians, with¬ 
out observing any of the rules and formalities 
prescribed by the laws, Great numbers of 
spies were kept in Constantine's pay; and 
the liberty and life even, of every man 
was at the mercy of a common informer, 
Arbitrary arrests by the secret police, 
illegally supported out of tho public 
revenuo, were incidents of almost daily 
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occurrence, followed by secret condemna¬ 
tions to imprisonment or banishment. The 
dungeons of the state prison, 'which had 
been erected m Warsaw, were crowded 
with the victims of the execrable tyranny 
of the Grand-duke, with whom suspicion 
was equivalent to the clearest evidence of 
guilt The charter expressly stipulated 
that when Russian troops required to pass 
through Poland, they were to be maintained 
at the expense of the Imperial Treasury; 
but for years a large body of soldiers had 
been stationed at Warsaw, and paid by the 
inhabitants of the capital, whom they were 
employed to overawe. To crown all, the 
senators nominated by the Czar wore with¬ 
out the qualification prescribed by the 
charter, and were, besides, poor worthless 
tools of the Government; and bribery was 
lavishly employed to procure the return 
to the Chamber of Deputies of men of 
a kindred spirit, and who were ready 
to co-operate with the senators and the 
Ministers in destroying the liberties of their 
country, Even the convening of the Diet 
was to a great extent dispensed with The 
charter required that one should be held 
every two years; but no meeting was 
convoked from 1820 to 1826, and only one 
from the year 1825 until after the accession 
of Nicholas in 1829. 

These arbitrary and unconstitutional pro¬ 
ceedings excited deep indignation among 
tlie Poles, and hatred of their oppressors. 
The country was ready for an explosion, 
and the insurrection in Pans in July, 1830, 
produced an almost electrical effect on the 
whole Polish nation, Thera is reason to 
believe that secret encouragement to throw 
off the Russian yoke was held out to them 
by leading French Liberals, and that they 
were led to believe that they might rely on 
the sympathy and support of the friends of 
liberty in every country of Europe. At the 
same time it is certain that there wore no 
preparations made for a general insurrection 
at this time, and that when it took place it 
did not arise from any political intrigues 
or from the incitement of clubs or revo¬ 


lutionary demagogues, but mainly from the 
intolerable oppressions of the half-madman, 
half-savage Russian Grand-duke. His freaks 
of cruelty, and his barbarous and illegal 
treatment of all who had the misfortune to 
incur his disapprobation or even suspicion, 
had at length become intolerable. The 
feeling of abhorrence which they excited 
was shared by the soldiers, who suffered 
no less than the civilians from lib* savage 
and brutal freaks, lie was a martinet in 
military discipline and regulations; and it 
was his custom, when an officer swerved a 
hairbreadth from the minute and cumbrous 
rules which he had laid down, to make him 
leap his horse over a row of bayonets, which 
were elevated bit by bit until tlio liorso 
was often impaled, and the ridor severely 
wounded or killed. 

The long-expected crisis was at length 
brought about by Constantine's treatment 
of some students attending the military 
school at Warsaw. At a social banquet 
they had drunk a toast to the memory 
of Kosciusko and other popular Polish 
heroes, The Grand-duke appointed a com¬ 
mission to inquire into this offenco, and 
they reported that there was no ground 
for inflicting punishment on the youths, 
A second inquiry was ordered, with Iho 
same result; which so exasperated llio 
Prince that ho took the affair into his 
own hands, and without warrant of law 
ordered some of the students to bo flogged 
and others to bo imprisoned, Thqir com¬ 
panions in the Military School were so 
indignant at this gross violation both of 
law and justice that they rose in arms, 
on the 29th of November, to resist this 
arbitrary proceeding Their first project 
was to seize the person of Constantino 
liimsclf, who resided at the palace of 
Belvidere on the outskirts of iho city. 
At seven o'clock in tho ovoniug they 
forced their way into tho palace, where 
they were opposed by Lubowedisski tho 
director of the police, who, on being 
wounded, took to flight They next en¬ 
countered the Russian general, Gonclro, a 
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man detested for his cruelties and crimes, 
who was killed in the scuffle Hut Con¬ 
stantine himself succeeded, by the help of 
a valet, in escaping through a window lie 
lied to the barracks of three regiments of 
guards at a short distance, and they 
immediately turned out to suppress the 
mutiny. The I^lisli troops in the garrison 
then joined the students. The towns-people 
next took part in the fray, and, assisted by 
the friendly soldiers, forced their way into 
the arsenal and supplied themselves with 
arms. The contest raged for some time 
with great fury; but in the end the Russian 
troops, after a very sanguinary struggle in 
tho streets, were driven out of Warsaw, 
and compelled to retire to tho other side 
of the Vistula. The troops suffered severely 
in the contest, having lost three or four 
generals, besides many other officers and a 
large number of common soldiers. 

Warsaw was now in the hands of tho 
Poles, of whom 30,000 wore in arms. The 
functionaries of the Government having- 
fled, six of the most popular and influ¬ 
ential of the nobility—Adam Czarlorinski, 
Michael Raclzivil, Michael Xochanowski, 
Count Louis Pab z, Julien Niemceniez, 
Secretary of the Senate, and General Joseph 
Chlopicki-—were appointed in the place 
of some obnoxious members of tlio Council 
of Administration. This was done in 
the name of the Emperor-king of Poland, 
whoso authority was still recognized 
though his ministers were thus dismissed 
from office, and his troops driven out of 
tlio city. In the hope of an accommoda¬ 
tion, a deputation of the most influential 
citizens waited upon the Grand-duke, who 
still lingered in the vicinity of Warsaw, 
and laid before him their grievances. Their 
demands were both moderate and reason¬ 
able. They requested that the emperor 
would fulfil the promise made by liis father 
to incorporate with the kingdom of Poland 
the Polish provinces which had been united 
with Russia; that the Lithuanian corps, 
under the command of the Grand-dulco, 
should not enter the Polish territory; and 


that all the ancient parts of Poland, now 
under the dominion of Russia, should be 
re-united to the kingdom of Poland. Con¬ 
stantine was constrained by his position 
and his fears to receive these representatives 
in a temperate manner very unusual with 
him; but he had neither the power nor 
the inclination to grant the requests of the 
deputation. The present use of force, how¬ 
ever, was now out of the question, as tho 
troops under his command wore not numer¬ 
ous, and besides their fidelity could not be 
relied on. He therefore gave permission 
to the Polish regiment of chasseurs of the 
guard, and some detachments of Polish 
infantry whom ho had forced along with 
him, to return to Warsaw, and next day 
{December 3) took his departure along 
with the rest of the troops for the frontiers, 
"recommending all establishments, property, 
a ad persons to the protection of the Polish 
nation/ 

The real character of the Czar Nicholas 
was as yet imperfectly known to Europe; 
and even his own subjects were not aware 
of the extont to which his imperious and 
ferocious disposition would carry him in 
inflicting punishment on those who ven¬ 
tured to resist his authority or to disobey 
his commands. The Poles seem, therefore, 
to have cherished some faint hopes that the 
emperor, on learning the facts of the case, 
might regard tlieir proceedings with lenity. 
At the same time they thought it prudent 
to he prepared for the worst, in case he 
should determine to treat them ns rebels. 
The Poles wero a warlike people, and the 
Russians had kept up their military organ¬ 
ization and discipline. All the Polish 
regiments joined the national cause; and 
General Chlopicki, a skilful soldier, though 
not an experienced statesman, who was 
appointed Commander -in - chief, speedily 
found himself at tho head of a regular 
and well-trained army. Their prospects 
were certainly not very hopeful, for their 
country had been dismembered and divided 
among the three Northern Powers, who wore 
very likely to inako common cause against 
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any attempt to restore the ancient kingdom 
of Poland. It might have been taken for 
granted that Russia alone, with its immense 
armies and military resources, would have 
no difficulty in crushing the insurgent Poles 
in their isolated position, with no port at 
their command through which they could 
obtain the assistance of those friendly to 
their cause, or supplies of military stores. 
And if they should, contrary to all expec¬ 
tation, prove able to hold their ground 
against the gigantic might of .Russia, 
Austria and Prussia were almost certain 
to interfere iu her support, in order to 
prevent the revolutionary flame from ex¬ 
tending to those portions of ancient Poland 
which had formed their share of her 
spoliation. 

The Poles, however, brought to bay, and 
compelled to choose between an armed re¬ 
sistance to tyranny and cruelty, or humble 
submission to whatever punishment the 
Czar might think fit to inflict, prepared 
resolutely for the unequal contest, Iu 
imitation of the old lloman republic in 
times of imminent danger, they invested 
the Oommander-in-cliief with the powers 
and tlie title of 'Dictator/ in order to 
secure energy and promptitude in the 
adoption of the measures necessary for 
their defence. In assuming this office, 
General Chlopicki was careful to disclaim 
any intention on the part of the Poles to 
throw off their allegiance to their king, 
Nicholas 1, or to demand anything more 
than the free constitution which the Czar 
lmd promised them. Iu the proclamation 
which lie issued announcing his acceptance 
of the offer, he said,' The Poles know how 
to be faithful; and when all Europe aban¬ 
doned him before whose victorious eaglets 
the nations had prostrated themselves, the 
Polish battalions, firm m the hour of 
reverses, never coasecl till tlie last moment 
to range themselves around the fallen con¬ 
queror. Hut in the present instance the 
power of evil had outstripped all bounds; 
it was impossible to convey the language 
of truth to the head of the State; flatterers, 
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greedy of reward and prodigal of calumnies, 
gave us every day now chains instead of 
liberly. Never was insurrection more 
legitimate \ No; the king himself will bo 
forced to admit the justice of our causo 
when he comes to know the extent to 
which he was abused/ 

Two commissioners were despatched to 
St. Petersburg to lay a full statement of 
their case before the Ozar, with the hope 
that lie might even yet be induced to grant 
them reasonable tonns; but lie demanded 
unconditional submission before ho would 
listen to their representations or consider 
their complaints, and he issued a proclama¬ 
tion threatening to inflict on the Poles 
signal vengeance for ' Llieir horrid treason 1 
‘ 1 am ICing of Poland/ he said, * the first 
cannon-shot fired by the Polos shall annihi¬ 
late Poland/ The die was thus cast, and 
nothing remained to the insurgents but to 
fight to the last m vindication of their 
outraged rights and liberties. 

Tlie Diet assembled at Warsaw on the 
18th of December, and continued Chlopicki 
m lus office of Dictator. Having drawn 
the sworcl, lie should have thrown away 
tho scabbaicl; but he seems not yet to have 
lost all hope that the Czar might be per¬ 
suaded to grant them terms, and attempted 
again to open negotiations. Poland, ho 
said, wished only 'a reasonable liberty/ 
and 'the nation was very far from tho 
thought of dissolving tho ties which hound 
it to llis Majesty/ Nicholas, however, 
declined to trcaL with‘aimed rebels/ and 
the Diet on their part disapproved of tho 
attempt to negotiate, and resolved to elect 
a new commander-in-chief, The choico 
fell on Prince Eads',ivil, and Chlopicki 
resigned liis office oC Dictator and returned 
to the raiilrs of tlie army. Tho executive 
authority was intrusted to u Council of 
State, consisting of five persons, under tlie 
presidency of Prince Adam Ozartorinski. 

As hostilities were now imminent, tho 
Diet published a manifesto staling tho 
grounds upon which it had renounced 
the authority of tho Russian Auto era! and 
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taken up arms to vindicate their national 
rights. The Congress of Vienna, they said, 
desirous to make some reparation for the 
grievous wrongs which Poland had suffered, 
had stipulated that it should form a separate 
kingdom under the rule of the Russian 
Czar, with a charter and constitution of its 
own, freedom of commerce, and a recognized 
nationality, A constitution had indeed 
been granted by Alexander, as we have 
soon; hut it had been set aside at the 
pleasure of the Czar, who evidently dreaded 
that if the Poles were permitted the enjoy¬ 
ment of constitutional rights, his Russian 
subjects would demand similar liberties for 
themselves Poland, therefore, saw herself 
successively deprived of all her privileges. 
The Chambers were no longer allowed to 
vote the supplies; new burdens were im¬ 
posed, new monopolies created; and the 
large sums obtained by these measures 
were lavished on vile sycophants and 
despicable spies ; pensions were multiplied 
and augmented in a most scandalous man¬ 
ner, and new and needless offices were 
created solely for the purpose of increasing 
the number of parasites in the pay of the 
Government, In this and similar ways 
the money was wasted which had been 
wrung from the Polish people, and espe¬ 
cially from the down-trodden peasantry, 
Personal liberty, which had been solemnly 
guaranteed, was habitually violated, and 
the state prisons were crowded with the 
most distinguished members of the Diet, 
and the army, as well as private citizens, 
who had been arbitrarily deprived of their 
liberty. The Polish tribunals and civil law 
had been annihilated by imperial ukases. 
Councils of wav wore authorized to pro¬ 
nounce judgment in civil cases. Indi¬ 
viduals, whose only fault was a desiro to 
save the spirit and character of the nation 
from corruption, had been subjected to 
infamous punishments The youth of the 
first families had been transported to 
Siboria, or compelled to serve as common 
soldiers in the ranks of the army. Public 
education was corrupted; even Iho religious 
VOL. II. 


faith of tlie Polish nation had been treated 
in tlie most intolerant manner, and every 
effort had been made to compel them to 
submit to the united Greek ritual, instead 
of the rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic church, Groundless accusations 
had been brought against persons of high 
rank and spotless character In utter con- 
tern])! of the laws, a special committee of 
inquiry had been appointed, composed 
mainly of military officers, who by pro¬ 
tracted tortures, promises of pardon, and 
ensnaring questions, had sought to extort 
from the accused a confession of guilt 
After lying two years in prison, the accused 
had been tried before the High National 
Court, and acquitted of any offence against 
the State. Yet instead of being sot at 
liberty, they had been conveyed to St. Peters¬ 
burg, and imprisoned there in the forts. 
To crown all, it was evidently the design 
of the Russian Government to employ the 
army, tlie treasure, and tlie national re¬ 
sources of Poland to fight against the liber¬ 
ties of the European nations who had 
thrown off the yoke of thoir oppressor, and 
preparations had already been made to 
carry this design into effect For these 
aud other cogent reasons, they had taken 
up arms, which they declared they would 
never lay down till they had not only 
secured their libortics as an independent 
kingdom, but had likewiso emancipated the 
Polish provinces at present incorporated 
with Russia. This manifesto was followed 
up on the 25lh of January, 1831, by a 
decree of the Diet declaring the throne of 
Poland vacant. 

The deepest sympathy was felt through¬ 
out Europe, especially in Great Britain and 
France, for the gallant nation engaged in 
this unequal contest 4 The fight made by 
tlie Poles/ wrote Lord Palmerston while 
the conflict was raging, f is deserving of the 
greatest admiration, and it is impossible 
not to wish them heartily success; but the 
odds against them are still very great, 
unless the rising in Lithuania should prove 
extensive and embarrassing to Russia.' 

8 
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There was a strong desire on the part of 
the Trench people, which was shared oven 
by soldo in our own country, that the 
"Westevn Powers should interpose by force 
of arms in behalf of the Poles; bub this 
could not have been clone without bringing 
on a European war. ' We must stand upon 
our treaties,' said Lord Palmerston to the 
Iiussian ambassador, 'and while on the one 
hand we should remonstrate if Russia tried 
to depart from the Treaty of Vienna, on tho 
other we could not do so ouiselves by help¬ 
ing to mate Poland entirely independent/ 

The Poles, liowevor, entered upon the 
struggle with great energy and indomitable 
resolution. They set themselves at once to 
train and arm the people during the breath¬ 
ing time afforded them before the Russian 
forces had made their entrance into the 
country, They had already in the field an 
army consisting of 30,000 infantry and 
GOOO cavalry, woll disciplined and equipped, 
round which tlio now recruits could bo 
formed, and they raised a national guard 
for the maintenance of order in Warsaw. 

The Russian Czar had, in the meantime, 
made extensive preparations to suppress 
the insurrection by force. He had assem¬ 
bled a powerful army in the province of 
Grodno, to the north of Warsaw, to be in 
readiness to advance against that city when 
the time for action should arrive. Marshal 
Hlebitscb, designated Zabalkunski, on ac¬ 
count of his passage of the Balkans and his 
victory over Turkey in the campaign of 1829, 
was intrusted with the command of the 
Russian forces destined for the suppression 
of the Polish insurrection. He was evi¬ 
dently quite unaware of the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, and expected 
an easy victory over the undisciplined Polish 
insurgents He seems to have had little or 
no acquaintance with the country which 
lie had to traverse, and as Wellington 
remarked, expected to have passed the Vis¬ 
tula { express like a post-boy/ He speedily 
found out his mistake. 

The Vistula, one of the largest of Euro¬ 
pean rivers, which has its origin in the 


Carpathian mountains, after leaving Galicia 
runs in a north-westerly direction through 
Poland, dividing it into two sections. War¬ 
saw, the capital of the kingdom, stands on 
the left bank of tho river, nearly in the 
centre of the country. After leaving War¬ 
saw the river is joiucd on the right by its 
chief tributary the Pug, which separates 
Poland from tho Russian provinces of 
Grodno and Yolhynia Warsaw is thus 
protected on tho east and tho north by 
these two great rivers, which in winter and 
spring are swollen by the melting snows, 
and impeded by the blocks of lloaling ico. 

The principal road, which leads from 
Russia to the capital of Poland, orosses the 
Bug at Brzesc, and leads almost duo west 
to that city. Another road enters Poland 
on the north at Kevno, and crosses tho 
Harew, a tributary of tho Bug at Ostrolcuka. 
A third route enters the country from tho 
Austrian territory, crosses tho Vistula at 
Gom, and runs along its west bank to tho 
capital. The Russian genoral resolved to 
direct Ms troops upon Warsaw by all throe 
routes, and at the head of 80,000 men ho 
marched along tho central and most direct 
route to the Polish capital, while a detach¬ 
ment of 20,000 approached it from tlic north, 
and 10,000 from the south. Hiebilseh evi¬ 
dently did not understand tho naturo of tho 
country in which he was about to operate, 
or the resistance which he was about to en¬ 
counter, othcrwisehowouldnothave arranged 
his strategy in such a manner as to soparato 
the three divisions of his army from cacli 
other by deep mid broad rivers, full of 
blocks of floating ice, which rendored it 
difficult to construct and maintain tem¬ 
porary bridges. The main army of the 
Poles, commanded by Princo Radzivil in 
person, took up a position to the north of 
Warsaw, between that city and Grodno, 
the Russian headquarters; while a corps 
under Genoral Hwornicki watched tho 
movements of the Russian forces under 
Generals Geisumr and Kreuz, which were 
marching against Lublin and Ztunosc to 
llio south of Warsaw. 
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As the invading army advanced towards 
the capital, the Poles gradually withdrew 
their posts, and fell back towards the city, 
evidently with the hope that they might 
delay the advance of the Russians until the 
breaking up of the ice on the Vistula, the 
Pug, and the Narew, should endanger their 
communications and impede the movements 
of the troops and the artillery. Occasional 
skirmishes took place betweeu the advanced 
posts of the Poles and the invading forces; 
but Diebitsch encountered no serious resist¬ 
ance until, on the 19th of February, he 
reached Grodno, a league in front of War¬ 
saw, where the Polish commander had 
resolved to make a stand His right was 
protected by the Vistula, his loft by a thick 
wood, and his centre was stationed at the 
village of Grochow. In his rear was the 
village of Praga, which was separated from 
Warsaw by the Vistula. The Russians 
made a furious attack on the Polish left 
and centre, but failed to make any impres¬ 
sion on their positions. Next day they 
renewed the attack in two divisions, one 
commanded by Count Pahlen, the other 
by General Rosen. The Poles, with the most 
determined bravery, contested every inch of 
ground, and at one period compelled Count 
Palilen to retreat; and though he obtained 
large reinforcements, and a powerful battery 
of artillery, lie could obtain no advantage 
over tlio patriots. Night put an end 
to the conflict, in which Diebitsch ad¬ 
mitted lie had lost 2000 men in killed 
and wounded, among whom were several 
generals. 

The Russian commander-in-chief remained 
inactive during the three following days, and 
occupied himself in repairing his losses. 
Having been joined by powerful reinforce¬ 
ments, on tho morning of the 25th lie made 
a general and vigorous attack on the Polish 
position, directing his main efforts against 
tho wood in front of Praga, held by tho left 
wing of the defenders, under General Slcrzy- 
necki—an officer of conspicuous gallantry 
and skill, After a desperate struggle, which 
lasted two hours, the assaihiuts,by the assist¬ 


ance of their formidable artillery, carried 
the position, Rut tbe Poles, rallied by tlieir 
general, and by Chlopicki the ex-dictator, 
succeeded in retaking the wood, A fresh 
reserve, however, was brought up and new 
batteries erected, and in the end the defend¬ 
ers, greatly outnumbered, were compelled 
to abandon this important post. Though 
they had been successful in repelling tlio 
Russian attacks on other points, the loss of 
| the wood made it necessary for the Poles 
to retire under the fortifications of Praga. 

| Encouraged by their success the assailants 
next made a vigorous attack on that village, 
but were repulsed with great loss. The 
Polish commander, however, deemed it ad¬ 
visable to quit Praga, and withdrew his 
troops across the Vistula into Warsaw, 
which he did at leisure and in the most 
orderly manner, without being molested by 
the Russians. lie took this step from an 
apprehension that the breaking up of the 
ice on the Vistula might carry away tho 
bridge, and cub off his communications. 

Diebitsch had now discovered the mis¬ 
take he had made in under-estimating the 
difficulties of the task intrusted to him. 
The losses he had suffered in his unsatis¬ 
factory conflicts with the Poles were very 
heavy, and lie was placed in a situation of 
great embarrassment and no small danger. 
He withdrew the main body of his troops 
towards Plozk, in order that they might be 
more readily joined by the reinforcements 
which lie expected from Russia Strong 
divisions, however, were left in front of 
Warsaw, one under General Geismar at 
Wawer, and another under General Rosen 
at Dembiewillde, botli on the road to Minsk, 
to watch the movements of the Poles and 
keep them cooped up within the city 
With the exception of a few unimportanL 
skirmishes in tho vicinity of Praga, tlio 
month of March passed in a state of inac¬ 
tion, partly owing to the inundations of the 
Vistula through the melting of the snow, 
and partly to the necessity of obtaining 
reinforcements before the Russians could 
undertake operations on an extensive scale, 
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Meanwhile Prince Kadzivil had resigned j former position at the little town of 


the command of the Polish army and was 
replaced by Skrzyiiecki, who had displayed 
such conspicuous courage and conduct in 
the battles of the 20th and the 25 th of 
February* He availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded him, by the inactivity 
of the Russians, to recruit his troops and 
renew their equipments and artillery. 
Having completed his preparations, ho 
resolved to assume the offensive and to 
make a sudden attack on the cantonments 
of the enemy scattered over the country. 
On the 3 Obit of March he crossed the 
Vistula at Praga with 25,000 men; and 
aided by the darkness of the night he 
reached unperceived the forest of Narew, 
near Grocliow, where a division of the 
Russians, consisting of 8000 or 10,000 men, 
under General Geismar, was stationed, and 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked them 
with great vigour The Russian entrench¬ 
ments were stormed, and they were com¬ 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat to 
Dembiewilkie, which was held by a much 
stronger force under General Rosen, The 
victorious Poles pressed with great energy 
on the retreating columns of the enemy, 
attacked them again in their new posi¬ 
tion, and after a conflict which lasted for 
five hours totally defeated them and put 
them to flight. The Russians lost 6000 
men in killed and wounded in these en¬ 
counters, and 6000 prisoners. Two stand¬ 
ards, fifteen pieces of cannon, and a number 
of ammunition waggons also fell into the 
hands of the victors. 

The Russian general was both weakened 
and disheartened by these serious disasters, 
and fell back with all speed on Ins supports. 
The Poles, encouraged by their success, 
pressed forward in pursuit, and came up 
with him on the 10th of April near the 
little village of Iganio, on the Kostrzyn, 
a tributary of the Bug, about lialf-way 
between Warsaw and the Russian frontier 
Hereafter a fierce contest, the Poles gained 
another victory over their invaders, who 
were driven back in great disorder to their 


Siedlec beyond the Kostrzyn, 

Diebitscli having failed in Iris attempt 
to con con Irate the threo divisions of his 
army on Warsaw, took up a now position 
with liis right wing at Ostrolenka, on the 
left bank of the Haiw, and his loft at 
Siedlec- on the direct road to tho capital 
He evidently expected that tho Polish 
general would follow up his victory at 
Iganie by attacking the defeated troops 
now stationed at Siedlec, Skrzynecki, 
however, by a masterly movement executed 
with remarkable rapidity, crossed tho Rug 
and assailed the Russian right at Ostrolenka. 
His object was to forco back this division 
of the invading army and to throw a body 
of troops into Lithuania to assist the in¬ 
surgents in that ancient province of Poland, 
and thus to place the Russian army between 
two fires, or to compel them to retreat into 
their own country in order to maintain 
tlieir communications. Tho movement was 
at first completely successful. Crossing 
the Rug, Skrzynecki inarched along tho 
right bank of the Narew and threw him¬ 
self upon the Russian right at Ostrolenka, 
which lie carried on tho 18th The invad¬ 
ing forces, though they comprised tho flower 
of tho Imperial Guards, were compelled to 
abandon their fortified position, and to fall 
back in tho direction of Bialystoclc. Pur¬ 
suing their advantage, the victorious Polos 
pressed onward, and on tho 29th made 
themselves masters of Lomza. Next day 
they assaulted Tykocin, in which tho 
retreating onemy had taken refuge. Tho 
contest lasted during the wliolo day, but 
the Russians evacuated tho place in tho 
course of tho following night Tho road to 
Lithuania was now laid open, and a corps 
of the Polish army, under General Olilapow- 
ski, marched into that province. Marshal 
Diebitscli, who had hitherto remained with 
the main body of his army on tho south or 
left side of the Rug, crossed that rivor, in 
order that ho might effect a junction with 
his shattered right wing, and savo it from 
total destruction. 
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The Russian general, by this retrograde 
movement, succeeded in concentrating bis 
whole force on the frontier of his own 
country. On the 21st of May lie recrossed 
the 13ug, and next day marched to attack 
the Polos with bis entire army. They 
immediately began a retreat, but their rear 
guard was nearly cut off, and had to fight 
its way through dense Russian columns in 
order to rejoin the Polish army. The corps 
under General Guielgud was, however, 
separated from the main body, and Skrzy- 
wooki weakened by tins loss, was obliged to 
retreat before the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy At Ostrolenka, where lie 
rocrossed the Marew on the 25th, his rear 
guard was overtaken and attacked by the 
Russians; and though they ultimately made 
good their passage of the river and rejoined 
the main body, they had not time to destroy 
the bridge by which they had crossed, The 
Russians immediately followed, and a san¬ 
guinary battle took place on the bank of 
the river. The Russians were striving to 
bring on fresh bodies of troops, and the 
Poles were making tho most vigorous efforts 
to regain possession of the bridge by which 
the enemy were crossing: When night 
separated the combatants, the Poles re¬ 
mained masters of the field, but the result 
was not dcoisive; and the Polish general 
having lost nearly 5000 men, including 
thirty staff officers, and finding that the 
Russians wore bringing an overwhelming 
force to act against him, resolved to with¬ 
draw from the sceno of action and retire 
upon Warsaw, The losses in these engage¬ 
ments told much more severely on tlio 
Poles than on their oppressors, whose enor¬ 
mous numbers enabled them with greater 
rapidity to fill up the blanks m their 
ranks; and it was evident that from the 
shape the contest had now taken, tho 
master of tho largest battalions would 
ultimately gain the clay. The Czar sent 
fresh levies after every disaster to recruit 
the ranks of his soldiers; but the Polish 
patriots had only a very limited circle 
from which they could draw recruits, 


and must therefore in the long run be 
, crushed. 

At this crisis, too, tho ckolem began to 
make havoc in the ranks of the Poles. It 
broke out in the Russian army in the 
spring of 1831, and the infection was 
communicated to the Polish troops by the 
prisoners taken at Iganie. Though less 
deadly in tlieir case than in that of their 
assailants, the patriots felt its ravages more 
severely, as they had far fewer men to 
spare than the Russian autocrat The 
private soldiers in both armies were, of 
course, the chief victims; bub the plague 
was no respecter of persons. On the lOlh 
of June it cut off Marshal Diebifcsch him¬ 
self at Pultusk; and a few days later the 
Grand-duke Constantine, the cruel oppressor 
of the Poles, who had accompanied the in¬ 
vading army, succumbed along with his 
wife to the fearful malady. Diebitscli was 
succeeded as commander-in-chief by Count 
PaskiGvitsch, who had gained distinction in 
the Armenian campaign. It was suspected, 
though without reason, that Diebitseh had 
made away with himself, for he had failed 
so signally in his campaign against the 
Poles that his military reputation was 
tarnished, and his recall had been decreed 
by the Czar. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt that ho fell a victim to chagrin, 
fatigue, and disease. 

The success which had thus far attended 
their contest with the gigantic power of 
Russia, increased the sympathy of Rrance 
and Great Britain for the Polish patriots in 
their struggles for freedom, The Parisians 
clamoured so loudly for assistance to a 
people so shamefully oppressed, and who 
lmd proved their fitness for national inde¬ 
pendence by the sacrifices they had made 
in their country’s cause, that the Ministry 
were constrained to propose that a joint 
mediation should be made on their behalf 
by Great Britain and Prance. But Pal¬ 
merston, though expressing deep sympathy 
with the Poles, felt that a remonstrance 
would be of ilo real service unless the 
two Powers were prepared to follow it 
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upj if necessary, by active measures, which 
at this juncture neither was prepared to do. 
Lord Grey, who detested the Russians, 
expressed his deep regret, in a letter io the 
Chancellor, tlmt ‘we had no power of send¬ 
ing a fleet into the Baltic to settle the , 
matter in Poland/ As this step could not 
be taken, mediation was not attempted, and 
the poor Poles were left to contimie their 
hopeless struggle singlehanded. 

After the death of the Russian Marshal 
active operations wore suspended for some 
months by the main armies on both sides; 
but subsidiary movements were made by 
the Poles for the purpose of encouraging 
the partial risings that had taken place iu 
Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania A body 
of troops, under General Dwernicki, which 
had been sent to raise an insurrection in 
Yolliynia, after various successful opera¬ 
tions was ultimately compelled by a greatly 
superior force under General Rudiger, about 
the end of April, to take refuge in the 
Austrian territory, where they were dis¬ 
armed and removed from the frontier by 
the Austrian authorities. A force of 8000 
men, under General Chrzanowski, was im¬ 
mediately despatched to Volhynia to arrest 
the progress of the victorious Russians. By 
forced marches he succeeded in carrying 
some of their posts before they were aware 
of his approach, and defeated and took 
prisoners, on tire 6th and 8tli of May, 
several of their detached divisions. Bub 
the Russians hastily concentrated their 
forces, and by their greatly superior num¬ 
bers, after an obstinate resistance, drove 
him across the Wicprz into Old Zamosc, 
with the loss of his ammunition and COO 
prisoners. Rudiger, having thus freed him¬ 
self from the forces sent against him, once, 
more approached the Vistula. A strong 
corps was detached against him, under 
General Jankowski; and Chrzanowski was 
directed to march from Zamosc, and attack 
the Russians in the rear. The strategy 
was skilfully planned; and if carried out, 
Rudiger's division would have beon sur¬ 
rounded and overwhelmed by a greatly 


suponor force. But tlio activity of the 
Russian general averted the danger. In¬ 
stead of waiting for the united attack ho 
at once assailed the hostile armies in rapid 
succession, and compelled them to retreat 
in opposite directions. 

The attempt io raise an insurrection in 
Litlmania ended still more disastrously 
The two corps despatched to that pro¬ 
vince, commanded respectively by Generals 
Chlapowsld and Gielgud, were separated 
from Poland by the position taken up 
by the Russian army after the battle of 
Ostrolenka. After gaining some successes 
over detached bodies of the enemy, they 
united in an attack on the Russian forces 
stationed at Wilna. They were repulsed, 
however, and driven across the river Wilna 
with considerable loss. One division, of 
about 3000 men, being cut off from the 
road which leads southward into Poland, 
fled towards the Prussian frontier, and 
having been overtaken by tlioir pursuers 
at Kovno, wero driven into Prussia, where 
they were disarmed. Another division, of 
nearly equal numbers, commanded by 
General Dembionski, manoeuvred and 
fought their way witli remarkable skill 
and courage back to the banka of tho 
Vistula, and on tho 2nd of August ontered 
Warsaw with all their cannon, amid tho 
acclamations of the citizens. 

Paskievitsch profiled by tho exporionco 
ancl failure of his predecessor. The three 
divisions of the Russian army, separated 
from each other by tho Vistula and the 
Bug and their tributaries, bad boon attacked 
in their isolated positions ami defeated in 
detail by the Poles. lie llioroforo resolved 
to follow a different plan; and instead of 
approaching WftYsaw from tho right bank 
of the Vistula, whero he hud first to carry 
the strongly-fortified suburb of Pragn, ami 
then to force his way across tho broad 
and brimming river, he resolved to cross 
the Vistula farther clown and to advance 
on Warsaw from the west, where ho had 
no serious obstacle to encounter. lie could 
not have carried out this plan unless ho 
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had relied on the friendly co-operation of 
Prussia, from which alone his supplies 
could bo obtained. But though the two 
powers, Austria and Prussia, who had 
shared in the spoils of Poland, had not 
ventured to comply with the appeal made 
to them by the Russian autocrat for direct 
assistance in suppressing the Polish insur¬ 
rection, they did what they could to promote 
this object by affording every sort of indirect 
aid to the Russians, and thwarting the 
Poles as much as possible The quarantine 
restrictions, Greville asserted, wore always 
dispensed with for officers passing through 
the Prussian territory to join the Russian 
army. Count Paskievitscli was allowed to 
pass without performing any quarantine at 
all; and stores and provisions were per¬ 
mitted to be conveyed to the army with 
every facility afforded by the Prussian 
authorities, and every relaxation of tho 
sanitary laws. 

Relying confidently on this partiality 
and violation of the laws of neutrality, 
the Russian general quitted Pultuak and 
Prassnitz, where his army had been quart¬ 
ered, and, on the 7th of July, crossed 
the Vistula at Plock by a temporary bridge 
which he had constructed, and thus threat¬ 
ened Warsaw in tho rear. The passage 
of the river, which was made without 
opposition, was facilitated by a mistaken 
movement on tho part of the Polish 
general, who marched up the Narew for 
the purpose of intercepting tho communi¬ 
cations of the enemy with their own 
country. But confidently relying on sup¬ 
plies from Prussia, Paskievitscli was in no 
degree disconcerted by this movement, and 
continued his advances on tho Polish capital, 
Meanwhile the Government had summoned 
the whola body of tho citizens to arms; and 
they were occupied night and day in form¬ 
ing entrenchments and strengthening the 
defences of the city on the side from which 
it was now threatened by tho enemy, The 
army took up a position between Kolo and 
Lowicz, a few leagues to tho westward of 
the capital, but were driven from it by the 


greatly superior numbers of the Russian 
force, amounting to 60,000 men. They 
established themselves in a new position 
j between Rauka and Bzura, still nearer 
"Warsaw; but it too had to be abandoned 
in turn 

Slowly but steadily the Russians ad¬ 
vanced on the devoted city; and the 
Government, convinced that further re¬ 
sistance was hopeless, attempted to open 
negotiations with the Russian general, hub 
without any satisfactory result. To add 
to their difficulties and perplexities, tho 
populace took into their heads the notion 
that their military leaders were either 
incompetent or untrustworthy, and broke 
out into riots which were not suppressed 
without bloodshed, Skrzynecki, feeling 
that he had become the object of popular 
distrust, withdrew from the command on 
the 12th of August, and was succeeded 
by Dembienski, whose masterly retreat 
from Lithuania had gained him great ap¬ 
plause, The Government resigned tkeiv 
powers into the hands of the Diet, who in¬ 
vested General Krukowiecki with supreme 
authority. 

While the Poles were thus divided unci 
distracted the Russian forces continued to 
gam ground, though Paskiovitch was appa¬ 
rently unwilling to press closely on the 
beleaguered city until he was joined by the 
corps under Rudiger, which was employed 
in clearing the country to the south. On 
the 16th and 17th of August the Poles were 
compelled to abandon their position behind 
the Bzura, and to retire within the entrench¬ 
ments immediately in front of Warsaw. 
On the 18th the Russian commander had 
established his head-quarters within three 
miles of the city; but he allowed several 
days to pass in inaction, probably with tho 
expectation that the failure of supplies, and 
the hopelessness of farther resistance, might 
induce the garrison and the inhabitants 
to surrender, On the 6th of September 
he made a furious attack on the Polish 
entrenchments, and after a prolonged and 
desperate struggle made himself master of 
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the first line. The assault was renewed 
on the next day, when the combat was 
even more sanguinary than before. Every 
inch of tile ground was contested by the 
defenders; blit the overwhelming numbers 
and the formidable artillery of the assailants 
carried everything before them, and ere 
evening they had made their way over the 
inner line of entrenchments, and Warsaw 
lay at tlieir mercy. On the 8 th it capitulated, 
and the victorious general, accompanied by 
the Grand-duke Michael, the biother of 
the Czar, entered the city with his troops. 
The Russians admitted that they had lost 
3000 killed, including 63 officers, and *7500 
wounded in this murderous combat The 
remainder of the Polish army was allowed 
by the terms of the capitulation to quit the 
city and retire to Plozk, They took posses¬ 
sion of the fortress of Modlin, and made 
preparations to continue the struggle. But 
the Russian forces promptly marched against 
them from different dueefcions, and hemmed 
them in on every side. They had no moun¬ 
tain fortresses where they could have found 
shelter and continued the struggle for free¬ 
dom; and rather than submit to the authority 
of the Czar they crossed the Prussian fron¬ 
tier and laid down their arms. In the 
course of a few weeks after the surrender 
of Warsaw the whole of Poland was at the 
mercy of the Russian Emperor. 

It was speedily seen by his conduct that 
the ' tender mercies of the wicked are cruel/ 
The barbarities now inflicted on the un- 
happy Poles were shocking to humanity, 
and covered their Muscovite oppressor 
with indelible infamy. He showed what 
he termed liis ‘paternal solicitude for his 
faithful subjects ’ by abolishing tlieir con¬ 
stitution and declaring their country f an 
integral part of Russia/ closing their schools, 
prohibiting the teaching of tlieir national 
language and literature, removing their 
libraries and public collections into Russia, ' 
banishing tlieir nobles to Siberia, or com¬ 
pelling them along with thousands of the 
P eo ple to serve as privates in the Russian 
army, delivering over their high-born ladies 


for wives to the common soldiers on the 
frontier, deporting whole families (the men, 
and even children, chained together on tlieir 
march into the interior of the empire), and 
carrying away the infants of the higher 
classes in waggon louds, to be brougliL up 
as Russians, separated for over from tlieir 
parents, and ignorant of their extraction. 

The whole civilized world sLood aghast 
at outrages so absolutely revolting, per¬ 
petrated by a ruthless savage, who was 
guilty of the blasphemy of offering a public 
thanksgiving to the Jloity for his triumph 
over his rebellious subjects, and declaring 
that the result of the contest was an evident 
proof of the favour with which tho Almighty 
regarded the good cause of tho Russian 
Czar. His treatment of Poland created 
the deepest abhorrence both in Franco and 
Britain, and was once and again indignantly 
denounced in the House of Commons. The 
British Government made an offorb to 
obtain favourable terms for tho country 
now lying prostrate under the heel of 
the merciless despot. Lord Palmerston 
instructed Lord Hoytesbury, the British 
ambassador at the Russian court, earnestly 
to recommond that Nicholas should grant a 
full and complete amnesty to the Poles, and 
to point out that the Treaty of Vienna 
declared that Poland should bo attached to 
Russia by its constitution, and that tho 
constitution carefully guards against any 
change by mere act of executive authority. 
It declares that the Polish nation shall for 
ever possess national representation, and a 
Diet composed of the lung and two chambers, 
who alone possessed the power to modify 
or change organic statutes and codos of 
laws. The revolt of the Poles could afford 
the Russian Government no grounds for 
departing from the stipulations of tho 
Treaty of Vienna. Every king of Poland 
was bound to swear before God and on the 
Holy Scriptures to maintain tho constitu¬ 
tion, and cause it to be executed; and this 
solemn oath had Loen taken both by Alex¬ 
ander and the present Czar. The Treaty 
of Vienna made a marked distinction 
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between the kingdom of Poland and the 
provinces incorporated with the Russian 
empire, and to abolish the constitution was 
to reduce that kingdom to the condition of 
a province. The ambassador was also to 
remind the Czar that Europe looked to the 
re-establishment of law and justice from 
the submission of tho Poles, and not to acts 
of retaliation and vengeance. Such acts 
could not be palliated when resorted to by 
a power which had subdued all opposition, 
and could not plead for its measures the 
necessity of any pressing emergency. 

Such remonstrances, unsupported hy any 
warlike demonstration, had no effect on the 
mind of a sovereign in whose estimation 
might made right, and who had the inso¬ 
lence to claim the possession of Poland by 
the right of conquest of 1816. His minister, 
Nesselrode, in reply to Lord Palmerston's 
despatch, asserted that The Treaty of Vienna 
imposed no other obligation on Russia than 
to maintain the union which that treaty 
had formed. 1 And he had the effrontery to 
add, that * the constitution was not given in 
consequence of that treaty, bub was the 
spontaneous act of the Emperor Alexander, 
and was annulled by the rebellion of the 
Poles. 1 But though no hand was raised in 
vindication of the European stipulations 
and the rights of the Polish people, their 
cause has not been unavenged. The day of 
vengeance, though long delayed, came at 
last. Tho death-bed of the tyrant and 
oppressor at the moment when disasters 
and misfortunes were gathering thick around 
his empire; the assassination of Ins son, 
and the state of constant apprehension and 
anxiety in which his descendants are now 
living, are proofs that f He that is higher 
than the highest regardeth* violated faith 
and deeds of merciless oppression and 
cruelty, and that the iniquities of the 
fathers are visited upon the children who 
walk in their ways, unto the third and fourth 
generation. 

Italy was ripe for revolt against tho petty 
sovereigns who, supported by Austrian arms, 
had trampled on the rights and liberties of 
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their subjects, and lmd suspected, watched, 
persecuted, and imprisoned all who were 
believed to entertain liberal opinions. The 
example was set by the Austrian authori¬ 
ties in Lombardy, who had arrested and 
condemned to death Silvio Pellico, Count 
Gonfalonievi, Marroncelli, and other dis¬ 
tinguished literary men, but had afterwards 
commuted their sentences into imprison¬ 
ment in the castle of Spielberg. The King 
of Naples had not only put to death in 
1827 a number of young men belonging to 
Boscotrecase, who raised a demand for a 
constitution, but had massacred many of 
the inhabitants and razed the village itself 
to the ground, effacing even its site by the 
plough. In the Papal States a coercive 
policy of the most oppressive character had 
been systematically carried out by Pius 
VII, and his successor, Leo XII. All civil 
offices were filled by ecclesiastics, and the 
most shocking cruelties were inflicted on 
all who ventured to express dissatisfaction 
vdth the tyrannical proceedings of the 
; Papal Government. The Duke of Modena 
was alleged to be insane, and lie certainly 
conducted himself like a madman; and it 
was in his litilo State that an insurrection 
first broke out at this time (3rd February, 
1831) The movement was led hy a young 
man named Giro Menotli; but the insur¬ 
gents were in tho first instance defeated by 
the troops of the Ducliy, and their leader 
was taken prisoner. The rising was more 
successful, however, in the Papal States, 
A Provisional Government was formed in 
Bologna, a city of 60,000 inhabitants; and 
this example was followed by all the 
principal towns in the Legations with such 
rapidity, that in the course of four days 
the Papal authority on the north of the 
Appeninos was completely overthrown. 
Eucouraged by this example, the Modenese 
again raised the tricolor, as did Reggio, and 
this renewed rising received such general 
support, that the duke with his family 
fled to Mantua, carrying along with him 
the insurgent leader, Menotti, whom ho 
afterwards caused to be shot. Tho infection 
9 
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of revolt spread to Parma, and the Duchess 
Marie Louisa, ex-empress of the French, 
withdrew to Piacenza. Lombardy was too 
completely under the iron heel of Austria 
to move Tuscany was, on the whole, 
ruled with mildness and moderation, and 
the dissatisfaction of the Neapolitans had 
been allayed by the amnesty and the pro¬ 
mise of reforms with which the now 
sovereign, Ferdinand IL, had commenced 
his reign in 1830, so that the rousing 
appeals which the insurgents in the Lega¬ 
tions and the Duchies addressed to the 
inhabitants of these provinces failed to stir 
up a revolt 

The fugitive rulers—the Pope, the Duke 
of Modena, and the Duchess of Parma (who 
was the daughter of the Austrian emperor) 
—at once implored assistance from the 
court of Vienna to enable thorn to suppress 
the rebellion which had expelled them frum 
their thrones; and Austria was quite as 
ready to grant, as they wore to ask, the 
required aid. The policy which liud been 
proclaimed at Laybach by the Holy Alliance 
was still predominant at Vienna, and no 
changes in legislation or administration 
were regarded ns lawful, except those which 
had originated with the sovereigns them¬ 
selves. The Emperor Francis had massed 
nearly 100,000 soldiers in Lombardy, and 
he at once proposed to put lxis army in 
motion to suppress the insurrections in the 
Legations and the Duchies Put France 
was not prepared to regard with indifference 
this attempt on the part of Austria to 
interfere in a quarrel between the Italian 
vuleis and tlieir subjects; and the French 
ambassador at Vienna was instructed to 
inform the Imperial court that France 
would not permit an Austrian army to 
enter the Papal States Europe was on 
tlm verge of a war in which tho whole i 
continent would have been involved; but I 
at this critical juncture the Ministry of 
Lafitte resigned office, and Onsimir P&rier 
became Prune Minister of Franco. His 
policy in regard to Italy as well as to 
Belgium was pacific, and Sebastiani. his 


I Foreign Minister, Imcl to explain that the 
declaration against the interference of 
Austria with the Italian States did not 
bmd the French Government to lnako war 
i in order to provent it, and that France 
would not take any steps to hinder Austrian 
troops from marching into the revolted 
districts, provided that they did not prolong 
their occupation. The Austrian court thus 
relieved from the apprehension of French 
interposition, lost no time in marching a 
powerf ul army into the provinces which lmd 
thrown off the established authorities; and 
in the course of eight days they suppressed 
without bloodshed the insurrection, and 
restored the Pope and the rulers of Modena 
and Parma to thoir sovereignty. The troops 
then retired from the country in terms of 
the stipulation. 

Though the Vatican was once more 
supreme throughout the Roman Slates, 
there was not much reason to expect tlmt 
the new pontiff, Gregory NVI., who had 
succeeded to the Papal chair on the 2nd of 
February, 1831, would govern his subjects 
with greater wisdom and moderation than 
his predecessors; and the five Powers 
thought it necessary to recommend His 
Holiness to introduce important reforms 
into liis administration—among which llio 
admission of the laity to public offices, tho 
establishment of municipal and provincial 
councils, and the regulation of tho finances 
of tho Stale on sound principles wero 
prominent The Pontiff agreed to make 
some modification* in the municipal insti¬ 
tutions and several fiscal reforms, but Uiuso 
changes gave no satisfaction to tho people; 
and no sooner had the Austrian troops 
withdrawn across tho frontiers than tho 
inhabitants of the ’Romagna once more took 
up arms. Fresh disturbances broko out in 
the Legations, and tlio people begun to take 
the management of ihoir affairs into their 
own hands, disregarding the authority of 
the Papal legates, and acknowledging little 
more than a nominal subjection to the 
Roman Seo. 

The Pope, on the retirement of tho 
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Austrians, Uacl collected a body of 5000 or 
GO00 mon, whom he employed to restore 
order. They attacked and defeated the 
insurgents at Casena, and then advancing 
to Forli, of which they obtained peaceable 
possession, they shot down a number of the 
unarmed ancl defenceless inhabitants who 
had assembled in the streets to witness 
their entrance into the town. This cruel 
and unjustifiable massacre so exasperated 
the people, that the assistance of the 
Austrian troops was once more solicited by 
the Pope’ and, accordingly, towards llio 
end of January, 1832, they again entered 
Bologna. Their presence was regarded by 
the citizens as a protection from the bar¬ 
barities of the Tapal soldiery. 

The French Government, however, was 
not disposed to tolerate this reiterated 
interference of Austria in the affairs of the 
Italian States, and they at once resolved to 
despatch a man-of-war and two frigates, 
having on board a body of troops, to take 
possession of Ancona, The vos3cb came 
to an anchor off that town on the 22nd of 
February; and having without opposition 
effected a landing, they took possession 
of the citadel, hoisted the tricolor, and 
drove away the Papal troops. The Pontiff 
remonstrated vehemently against this ag¬ 
gression, but without effect. It was openly 
doclaredin tho French Chamber of Deputies 
that the expedition had been intended ‘as a 
counter-check to Austria, and to assert an 
equal right of interference ’ The Pope was 
infonnod that the independence and integrity 
of his dominions would always be the ha-sis 
of tho French policy in Italy, but that 'high 
considerations 1 did not permit the imme¬ 
diate recall of tho Frezich troops. Finding 
all his remonstrances without effect, the 
Pontiff was fain to make a virtue of neces¬ 
sity and to intimate that he would acquiesce 
in the stay of the French troops as a matter 
of accommodation, and in order to show to 
the world his desire to preserve the general 
peace. It was stipulated, however, that the 
troops wero to ho withdrawn as soon as 
the Pope should bo able to dispense with the 


assistance of the Austrians. This arrange¬ 
ment, in the meantime, prevented the out¬ 
break of hostilities between the two Powers; 
but it afforded a presage of the ultimate 
expulsion of the Austrians from Italy, and 
tho union of all the states of the peninsula 
in ono free and independent kingdom. 

In no country of Europe could the French 
revolution have been expected to produce a 
greater effect than in Spain, for none stood 
in more need of political regeneration. But 
it excited much less sensation here than 
was expected. The Liberal party had been 
almost destroyed by the sword, tlie scaffold, 
the dungeon, and exile; and the Spanish 
refugees in France and other countries were 
without money or organization, and differed 
so widely among themselves that united 
and energetic action against tho Govern¬ 
ment was hopeless. The Spanish Liberals, 
who had taken refuge in France, as soon 
as tho Bourbon dynasty was overthrown, 
hastened to tho frontiers for the purpose of 
exciting tlioir countrymen to imitate the 
example of the French revolutionists. They 
succeeded in collecting at Bayonne a few 
hundreds of French, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish sympathizers, but they had 
neither money, nor arms or ammunition, 
nor a commissariat, They liad not even 
taken means to ascertain the slate of feeling 
among their countrymen, or whether they 
were likely to obtain reinforcements in 
Spain. The disunion in their ranks was 
of itself sufficient to rain their cause. 
General Mina was appointed Commander- 
in-chief, but a number of the subordinates 
refused to obey his orders. Colonel Val¬ 
dez, one of those self-willed and turbulent 
officers, set out on liis own account to 
invade the country, and crossed tho frontier 
of Navarre at Urducb, at the head of a 
force of about. 800 men. He speedily came 
in contact with a body of from 6000 to 
8000 royal troops, and after a brief but 
stubborn conflict the refugees were driven 
baGk across tlie frontier. Mina, who was 
in the vicinity of tho field, sent the greater 
part of his men to the assistance of Valdez, 
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and after many romantic and hairbreadth 
escapes lie succeeded in malting his way 
hack into Prance. 

The Carlist insurrection against King 
Perdinand was a much more formidable 
affair. By the old laws of Spain females 
were included in the order of succession to 
the throne; but in 1713 the Salic law was 
introduced by Philip V., limiting the suc¬ 
cession to lieirs male. Charles IV., however, 
re-estahlislied the ancient rule, but the 
Cortes in 1812 restored the Salic law. 
The infant Don Carlos was therefore at this 
time presumptive heir to the crown. Fer¬ 
dinand's queen (his third) died in May 
1S29, and in November following ho took 
for his fourth wife a Neapolitan princess, 
Christina Maria, his sister's daughter. * 
She was about to make him for the first 
time a father, and in order to secure tire 
crown to his own child, whether it should 
he male or female, Ferdinand resolved to 
revoke the Salic law, which excluded 
females from tlio throne. His design was 
kept so secret that it was first made known 
to the Carlists by the public proclamation 
of the decree, with the usual formalities, in 
the streets of Madrid. The partisans of 
Don Carlos were so indignant at the mode 
in which the claims of their chief had been 
sot aside that, without waiting for the 
expected heir, they at onee entered into 
rash and ill-concerted plots against the 
king and the Government, which were 
detected before they were ripe for execution. 
A, number of the leaders of the Carlist 
party, including the Archbishop of Toledo 
and several other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
along with some persons who had held 
important offices in the state, were banished 
the capital 

h Tho mnvringea of tliia weak, cruel, and worthless 
despot wgig an outrage on morality and all right 
feeling Ilia first wife, a daughter of Feidinanrt IV. 
of Naples, was liis cousin His second wife, Isabella, 
daughter of John VI of Portugal, was his niece, and 
her sister was his brother's wife. His third wife was 
Maria of Saxony Ilia fourth was Ins own nicco, and, 
on her father’s side, was nicco to Eordmnnd’a first wife. 
Of course a Papal dispensation was necessary to legiti¬ 
matize theao disgusting violations of the Canon law 


Ferdinand's precaution in removing the 
restrictions of the Salic law on tile succes¬ 
sion to the throne showed lus foresight, for 
the infant born by his queen, on the 10th 
of October, was a daughter, who was named 
Isabella Maria Louiso. In order to give 
additional security that tho crown should 
descend to her, and not to his brother, 
Ferdinand summoned a meeting of tho 
Cortes, before which the repeal of the Salic 
law was repeated and confirmed, and tho 
Infanta Isabella recognized as Princess of 
Asturias The country continued to bo 
disturbed by the plots both of the Liberals 
and the Carlists. An insurrection, concerted 
by a band of refugees at Gibraltar, broke 
out at Cadiz in 1831, at the head of which 
was General Torrijas. But the insurgents 
received no assistance either from tho 
populace or tho gairison; and their loader, 
with fifty-three of his followers, fled to 
Malaga, where they were taken prisoners 
and all put to death in cold blood. In 
the month of (September, 1832, For din and 
was seized with a dangerous illness, and 
was apparently dying. The Carlists urged 
their master to take advantage of his 
brother's condition, and at onco to seize 
the crown. But a less dangerous plan 
was adopted to restore his claims. Tho 
priests, and tlieir coadjutors in tho Ministry 
who surrounded the king’s sick-bed, pre¬ 
vailed upon him, at wlrnt seemed liis last 
hour, to disinherit his daughter and givo 
his assent to a decree re-enacting the Salic 
law. But alter he liacl been for some time 
in a state of unconsciousness, the disease 
unexpectedly and at onco took a favour¬ 
able turn, and a partial and temporary 
recovery took place. The young queen 
found no difficulty in exciting tho indigna¬ 
tion of her feeble and facile husband against 
the men who had taken advantage of liis 
bodily and mental weakness, when lie was 
apparently in tho agonies of death. Tho 
Ministry woro immediately dismissed, and 
their chief was imprisoned in a fortress. 
The queen was appointed ISegent during 
the illness of tho king. A new Ministry 
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was formed by lier, composed of moderate 
Liberals, at the head of which was placed 
M. Ze a Bermudez, who was recalled from 
the London embassy for the purpose. The 
Universities, which had been closed by their 
ultra-absolutist predecessors, were opened 
by a decree which dilated in strong terms 
on 'the ignorance that like a disease had 
spread so extensively throughout all classes 
of the nation/ A general amnesty was also 
proclaimed for past political offences; and 
the Liberals who had been compelled to 
flee the country were now allowed to return, 
and to resume possession of their property 
as well as the exercise of their professions, 
And on the last day of the year, Ferdinand 
issued a decree formally recalling the ordi¬ 
nance by which he had restored the law 
of Philip V., excluding females from the 
succession, and declared that it had been 
extorted from him not only when immediate 
decease was expected, hut by false repre¬ 
sentations that it was demanded by the 
whole Spanish nation, and was necessary to 
preserve the inviolability of the monarchy, 
whereas it had only been desired by an 
ambitious and unscrupulous faction, and 
was opposed to the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom. The Liberal policy, thus 
inaugurated through the influence of the 
queen, gave the utmost satisfaction to 
the great body of the people, and such 
stability to the Government that in Madrid 
itself the Spanish funds rose ten per cent, 
While Spain had thus at last obtained 
at least partial relief from arbitrary and 
despotic government and priestly thraldom, 
affairs in Portugal liad gone from bad to 
worse under the sway of Don Miguel. By 
a series of acts clisplayiug almost incredible 
folly, injustice, and cruelty, he had rendered 
himself odious and contemptible in the eyes 
of all Europe, as well as of the people who 
were unhappily subjected to his tyranny. 
Iu the year 1830 it was asserted that no 
fewer than 40,000 persons were under arrest 
in Lisbon for alleged political offences, while 
5000 moro were in hiding in different parts 
of the country. The dungeons of the capital 


were crowded almost to suffocation by 
citizens, many of them of good position in 
society, who had become the objects of the 
tyrant's suspicion, hut against whom no 
formal charge was made, and whose urgent 
demands for a trial before the legal tribunals 
were obstinately refused. The persons con¬ 
fined in the loathsome dungeon of St. 
Julian, under the charge of a jailer after 
Don Miguel's own heart, were lodged in 
dark, damp, subterranean cells, exposed to 
rain and all weathers. Fresli air was ad¬ 
mitted to these dens only through the fissures 
of the door, to which the wretched inmates 
in turn applied their mouths. Salt water 
was repeatedly given them to drink ; their 
provisions, frequently in a state of corrup¬ 
tion, had gravel and dirt purposely mingled 
with them to render them unfit for food. Sick 
prisoners were subjected by the governor to 
solitary confinement for twenty-four and 
sometimes for forty-eight hours in total 
darkness, in damp dungeons filled with 
vermin, and without a bed or water or 
even food. The treatment received by 
these miserable victims of tyranny was 
formally brought under the notice of Don 
Miguel, but without the slightest effect. 
The death of his mother, who was justly 
regarded as the instigator of his cruelties, 
failed to produce any mitigation of the 
sufferings endured by the inmates of the 
Lisbon dungeons; and the transportation 
of others, guiltless of any crime and not 
even accused of any offence, to the pesti¬ 
lential shores of Africa continued without 
intermission. Magistrates, members of the 
Cortes, and other persons of good families 
and the most respectable character, were 
shipped off for Angola, chained in company 
with the most abandoned ruffians, robbers, 
and assassins; and after enduring the horrors 
of a slave ship in the middle passage, the 
survivors were condemned to the same 
punishment with those criminals. 

The impunity with which Don Miguel 
was allowed to perpetrate such barbarities 
on his own countrymen emboldened him 
to commit lawless outrages on Brifcisl^ 
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subjects Vessels were seized under tlic 
pretext that tliey intended to break the 
blockade of Terceira, and. their crews were 
subjected to the most cruel and unmanly 
treatment. Tho houses of British residents 
in Lisbon were forcibly entered during the 
nighty and their inmates thrown into prison 
without any cause assigued, and in one 
instance ostensibly by the express order of 
Don Miguel himself. Reparation for these 
and other similar cases of maltreatment 
were repeatedly demanded, but in vain, 
The Portuguese ministers were loud in 
their expressions of regiet for those un¬ 
toward occurrences; but no punishment 
was inflicted on the perpetrators, and no 
means adopted to prevent the repetition of 
such excesses. At length Mr. Hoppnor, 
the Consul-General at Lisbon, assured the 
British Ministry that 'so long as the 
authorities of this country are permitted 
to entertain the conviction that Ilia Ma¬ 
jesty's Government will be appeased by 
the mete protestations of their regret for 
acts which are unparalleled among any 
other people pretending to civilization, 
neither the persons nor the property of 
British subjects can be considered as secure 
in this country, nor must we be surprised 
if not a week passes without a repetition 
of similar insults,' 

On receiving this communication the 
Government instructed the Consul-General 
to demand within ten days the formal 
dismissal from the public service of the 
commander of the frigalc who had mal¬ 
treated the crew and passengers of the 
St. Helena packet, and of the magistrates 
who had violated the privileges mid forcibly 
entered the houses of British residents in 
Lisbon. He was also to require that 
adequate compensation should be given to 
the individuals who had been subjected 
to these outrages; that the illegal exaction 
of excessive duties on the importation of 
articles of British manufacture should im¬ 
mediately cease; that a positive engage¬ 
ment should be given that the rights of 
British subjects should henceforth bo duly 


and strictly observed; and that the die- 
missal of the offending officials, along with 
the reasons for their disgrace, should be 
notified in the Lisbon Gazette. A squadron 
of six British ships of war cruised off the 
mouth of the Tngua while Don Miguol and 
his ministers wore deliberating wliat reply 
should bo sent to tho requirements of the 
British Government; and they were in¬ 
formed by the Consul-General that if they 
should refuse to comply with these demands 
be was directed to quit Lisbon, and the 
squadron would forthwith carry into execu¬ 
tion the instructions of the Lords of the 
Admiralty to detain and send to England 
all vessels bearing the Porlugueso flag, 
Don Miguel, bully and ruffian as ho had 
shown himself, was too well aware of the 
consequences which would follow a refusal 
of reparation for tlio outrages ho had com¬ 
mit ted, to decline compliance with tlio 
demands of the British Ministry, Bolero 
the limited time allowed him for consid¬ 
eration had expired, overy one of these 
demands was acceded to; and the TAshon 
Gazette announced, oil the 2nd of May, the 
dismissal of the whole of tlio obnoxious 
magistrates and officers for having been 
guilty of illegal and oppressive conduct 
towards British subjects. 

Don Miguel, however, had not yet drained 
the cup of humiliation which his lawless 
outrages on the rights of other nations had 
filled and put to his lips. Tho Drench 
residents in Lisbon had receivod tho sumo 
brutal treatment as tho British at tho hands 
of the Portuguese authorities. Monsieur 
Bonhonmio, ft Drench student at Coimbra, 
was accused of behaving in an indecent 
manner in the cathedral during Passion 
Week; and though the evidence was quite 
insufficient to sustain tho chargo, ho was 
found guilty, condemned to bo publicly 
whipped through the streets of Lisbon, 
and then transported for ten yeans to 
Angola. Monsieur Sauvineb, a JFroncli 
merchant seventy-six years of age, was 
ohavged with complicity in a conspiracy to 
excite an insurrection, the signal for which. 
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it wag, said was to be given by a discharge 
of shy-rochets, The only evidence adduced 
in proof of this accusation, was the testimony 
of a serjeant, who affirmed that he lmd seen 
a rocket ascend from M. Sauvinet’s garden. 
Other French subjects had been subjected 
to arbitrary imprisonment at Lisbon and 
Oporto. The French Government demanded 
hui immediate and peremptory satisfaction’ 
for these outrages. The demand was not 
only refused, but orders were issued that 
the sentence pronounced upon Monsieur 
Bonhpmme should be immediately executed, 
and Don Miguel remarked that ‘the French 
should have him, hut with his hack well 
flayed/ At the same Limo the cruel treat¬ 
ment of Monsieur Sauvincfc was studiously 
and meanly aggravated *IIis food was 
carried to Jinn in a howl by a galley-slave, 
and thrust before him on the ground as if 
he were a dog; and lie was allowed neither 
knife nor fork to eat it/ On the 15th of 
May a French squadron, consisting of two 
frigates and some smaller craft, appeared off 
the mouth of the Tagus and demanded the 
immediate liberation of BonliomniG and 
Sauvinot, the dismissal of the judged who 
had condemned Bonhomme, and compensa¬ 
tion to those and the other French subjects 
who had suffered cruel and illegal treatment, 
These demands were refused, and the 
French squadron immediately began reprisals 
on Hie Portuguese flag Bon Miguel, strange 
to say, had flattered himself with the hope 
that the British Government would protect 
him from the merited punishment which 
France was about to inflict upon him, lie 
claimed the aid of that Government on the 
plea that as he was not at war with Britain, 
she was hound "by treaty to defend lum 
ugaiusl all aggressors Lord Palmerston, 
However, promptly rejected the application, 
and stated that, while perfectly awaic of the 
obligations towards Portugal imposed by 
treaties, r llis Majesty’s Government do not 
admit that the true meaning of these 
treaties can compel them blindly to take 
up any quarrel into which a Portuguese 
administration may, in its infatuation, 


plunge its country, or to defend that 
administration, right or wrong, against all 
whom it may choose to injure or affrout/ 
Ilia lordship, however, was of opinion 
that the British Government "would be 
bound to interpose their good offices 
according to the stipulations of the treaty, 
and it was only because they thought Hon 
Miguel very much in the wrong, that they 
did not do so; and the heavy responsibility 
of all the calamities that may issue from a 
contest with a Power with which they arc 
utterly unable to cope must be with those 
who now govern Portugal, despising all 
considerations of ordinary prudence, and 
neglecting and rejecting the counsels given 
them by their disinterested advisers. 

The Portuguese usurper, however, with 
his characteristic perversity and stupid 
obstinacy, refused to follow Palmerston’s 
advice to satisfy the French without delay, 
and persisted in his brutal treatment of 
Bonhomme and Sauvinet. The French 
squadron, in consequence, continued their 
captures of Portuguese vessels; at the 
same time causing it to he known through 
the prisoners whom they liberated, that 
they wore making wav against Don Miguel, 
and not against the people of Portugal. 
As the capture of Portuguese merchantmen, 
followed by the battering of a fort which 
had fir eel upon the French cruisers, pro¬ 
duced no redress, Hie French Government 
resolved to adopt more enez'getie measures 
to onforce their claims. On the 6th of 
July the French squadron, which had been 
largely reinforced, and now had on board 
a considerable body of troops, took up a 
position at the mouth of the Tagus, and 
three days later the Commander, Admiral 
Poussin, sent in a llag of truce repeating 
the demands of his Government, and re¬ 
quiring in addition a pecuniary indemnity 
to cover the expenses of the expedition, 
Don Miguel was now willing to relievp the 
two French subjocts, whom he had so brutally 
maltreated; but lie still refused compliance 
wilh the other demands of Franco, proposing 
to treat for a settlement of these under the 
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mediation of England. On receiving this 
reply, Admiral Poussin, on fclie 11th of July, 
forced the entrance of the Tagus with little 
loss from the cannonading of the Portuguese 
forts which lined its hanks, aud anchored 
his squadron within gunshot of the royal 
palace. Tlio vessels of Don Miguel at once 
surrendered without resistance, and were 
carried us prizes to Brest, and their master 
was then at last compelled to intimate his 
compliance with all the demands of the 
French Government. 

This result gave much satisfaction to 
France and to the Liberal party in Britain, 
but was exceedingly distasteful to the 
English Tory party, who professed great 
indignation, mixed with a feeling of shame, 
when they learned that f the tricolor flag 
was displayed under the walls of Lisbon/ 
But as Palmerston remarked, 'It would 
have been the height of injustice if we had 
turned round upon France and said, “ You 
shall get no reparation for your injured 
subjects; we are lords paramount of Europe; 
we have a peculiar right to compel Portugal 
to satisfy us, and to prevent her from satisfy¬ 
ing any one else; we consider Portugal as 
part of the dominions of England ; we will 
allow her to insult all the rest of Europe 
but ourselves; and if you think of obtain¬ 
ing redress for your wrongs, you must 
prepare to meet an English fleet upon the 
ocean and an English army upon the field”* 
'Faith and justice, 1 as Mackintosh observed, 
' were indissolubly hound together 1 in the 
treaty between our country and Portugal 
'Were it otherwise, it would be a league 
between robbers, and not a defensive treaty 
between nations, 1 

Don Miguel, thus humbled to the dust 
by Great Britain and France, revenged him¬ 
self after his manner by inflicting increased 
brutalities on the victims of his tyranny 
at home. A special commission was ap¬ 
pointed at Lisbon, consisting of four judges 
and three military officers, to tvy all persons 
accused or suspected of sedition. The pro¬ 
ceedings were to be 'summary and merely 
verbal, without the legal formalities of which 


persons guilty of such execrable acts are 
unworthy/ and the sentences were to bo 
executed within twenty-four hours after 
they were passed. The treatment which 
this tribunal meted out to the persons 
alleged to he guilty of seditious designs 
was revolting in 111 o extrema Even after 
death their bodies were treated with igno¬ 
miny, and wero ultimately burnt, and their 
ashes thrown into the Tagus, The dun¬ 
geons were crowded with prisoners, and 
even on the public streets persons suspected 
of dissatisfaction with the existing arbitrary 
domination were attacked and beaten by 
ruffians who, there was good reason to 
believe, were in the employment of tlio 
police 

While Don Miguel, like other bullies 
and cowards, was thus cowering before the 
strong and tyrannising over the weak, ho 
was threatened by a danger from a new 
and formidable quarter. His elder brother, 
Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, who had 
resigned his South American crown in 
favour of liis son, returned to Europe in the 
end of May, 1831, when the French fleet 
was blockading the Tagus, bringing with 
him liis daughter, Donna Maria, who was 
by right Queen of Portugal, Indeed, it was 
only as Iiogent during her minority that 
Don Miguel bad first obtained the power 
which he employed to usurp the govern¬ 
ment of the country. After issuing from 
Terccim a decree in favour of his daughter, 
Don Pedro proceeded to Franco, whero ho 
was received in the most friendly maimer 
by the Government; ancl though no dirccl 
assistance was given him, ho was permitted 
without hindrance to make preparations to 
vindicate liis daughter's claims to the 
crown of Portugal The British Govern¬ 
ment acted in a similar manner, and a great 
number of officers of both nations, as well 
as of British seamen, enlisted in Donna 
Maria’s cause. 

The ms of OoYi Pouio’d arrival in 
Europe made Don Miguel and his ministers 
redouble their cruelties, instead of trying 
to regain the confidence of the nation by 
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mildness ancl moderation. A system of 
espionage and persecution now extended 
throughout tlie wliolo kingdom, and nob a 
few even of the most loyal subjects were 
consigned to the overcrowded dungeons 
of the capital on mere suspicion, or the 
denunciations of common informers or per¬ 
sonal enemies. These atrocities, of course, 
only increased the general dissatisfaction, 
and at length even the military wove 
alienated from the Government, On the 
21st of August, a regiment of the line 
quartered at Lisbon mutinied, and declared 
for Donna Maria, A sharp encounter took 
place between the mutineers and an over¬ 
powering force of the royalist troops, which 
led to a heavy loss of life on both sides, 
and terminated in the defeat of the in¬ 
surgents, But this success only renewed 
and increased the brutal outrages of the 
Miguelite troops, All who were suspected 
of adherence to Don Pedro were treated as 
rebels, and the fortresses and state prisons 
were crowded with persons guiltless of any 
crime. Tlie English and French resident 
merchants, and even the officers of the 
British ships of war in the Tagus, were 
attacked ky the armed volunteers who weie 
enlisted to support Don Miguel. The 
British Government insisted that the per¬ 
petrators of these unprovoked outrages 
should not go unpunished. As the Portu¬ 
guese authorities professed their inability 
to do so, the commander of the British 
squadron in the Tagus was obliged to sta¬ 
tion two of liis vessels off tlie quarters of 
the city which were threatened by these 
ruffians, who were encouraged rather than 
repressed by tlie police; and the British 
Ministry, on receiving information respect¬ 
ing Uio stoto of nimi'chy existing in Por¬ 
tugal, sent additional ships of war to tlie 
Tagus and the Douvo, for the protection of 
tlie British residents. 

Meanwhile Don Peclro was busily en¬ 
gaged in organizing an expedition oil the 
shores of France; 3000 British volunteers 
enlisted in liis service, including several 
officers of tho royal navy. Four vessels, 
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laden with troops and warlike stores for 
liis equipment, were permitted to sail from 
the Thames without hindrance, Captain 
Sartorius, an officer of the Royal JNavy, 
was appointed commander of the fleet. His 
name was removed from the Navy List, 
but tlie Government exhibited no other 
indication of their disapproval of the 
enterprise. 

Belleisle, a small island near tho mouth 
of tlie Loire, was the appointed place of 
rendezvous. Thence the expedition pro¬ 
ceeded to Terceira, which had throughout 
remained faithful to Donna Maria. The 
Regency which governed the island in her 
name had recently captured St, George, 
another island of the Azores, and had 
followed up this .success by an. expedition, 
commanded by Villa Flor (who, with the 
Marquis of Palmclla ancl Councillor Guer- 
reiro, constituted the Regency), against St. 
Michael, which was garrisoned by 3000 
men. The Miguelite force made a vigorous 
resistance, but were completely defeated; 
and in the course of three days the whole 
island submitted to tlie invaders. 

Some months elapsed before Don Pedro 
was prepared to undertake an attack upon 
his brother’s Government in Portugal; but 
at last he sailed from St. Michael on the 
27tli of June, 1832. Tlie expedition con¬ 
sisted of two frigates, three corvettes, three 
armed brigs, and four schooners, besides 
transports and a number of gunboats to 
cover tlie landing. The fleet had on board 
an army of about 10,000 men, of whom 
about 1500 consisted of French and British 
volunteers. They were scantily provided 
with cavalry and artillery, hut appear to 
have been well equipped in other respects, 
The point nt which a Jan ding was to 
he attempted was carefully concealed, and 
in consequence Don Miguel, though fully 
aware of tlie intended invasion, could not 
take any effective measures to prevent 
the disembarkation of the invading forces, 

At length, on the 8 th of July, Don 
Pedro's fleet appeared off the Douro, and a 
landing was at once effected without oppo- 
10 
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sition, a little to the northward of that 
river. Next morning the troops advanced 
upon Oporto, and took possession of that 
city, the second m the kingdom, in the 
course of the day, without the loss of a 
single man. The small force which Don 
Miguel had stationed in the neighbourhood 
was too weak to offer any opposition, and 
retreated towards Lisbon. 

‘While the invaders were completing 
their arrangements for maintaining the 
important position which they had so easily 
gained, Don Miguel on his part was pre¬ 
paring to attack them. His troops menaced 
Oporto from two points. An encounter took 
place on the 18th of July, and another on 
the 22nd, in both of which the Miguelites 
were worsted and driven back, The results, 
however, were not of a decisive character, 
and the attacks which the Constitutionalists 
in turn made upon the positions of their 
opponents failed of success. The country, 
meanwhile, continued indifferent to the 
struggle; and either through ignorance and 
apathy, or the influence of the priesthood, 
who to a man were the partisans of Don 
Miguel, the great body of tlio people showed 
no desira to promote the interests of Donna 
Maria. 

The operations oF the naval squadron 
were of the same undecided character. 
Admiral Sartorius, as soon as Oporto had 
been occupied by the land forces, put to 
sea with a part of his ships, and on the 
3rd of August came in contact with the 
fleet of Don Miguel, which he discovered 
to be superior m strength; and after two 
or three broadsides had been exchanged, 
having the weather-gage, he sheered off. 
Another partial engagement took place on 
the 10th between the two fleets, but no 
advantage was gained on either side. The 
hostile fleets encountered a third time 
shortly after near Vigo. The engagement 
lasted four hours, and a great deal of damage 
was inflicted on the vessels in both squad¬ 
rons, and a considerable number of their 
crews were killed and wounded Loth 
sides, as usual, claimed the victory, 


Don Pedro remained some months in 
Oporto, occupying himself in strengthening 
the fortifications of the city, while Don 
Miguel was actively engaged in prepara¬ 
tions to drivo him from that position. He 
had succeeded m hugely increasing both 
the number of his troops and the strength of 
liis artillery; and on the 8th of September, 
after a stubborn contest, they made them¬ 
selves masters of the suburb of Villa Nova, 
from which they kept up ft harassing fire 
upon the city, and made reiterated, though 
not successful, assaults on the convent of 
Serra, which overlooked that suburb. On 
the other hand, the attempts of tlio Consti¬ 
tutionalists to drive the Miguelites from 
Villa Nova were equally unsuccessful. On 
tho 29 th of September a general attack 
was made by the latter on all tho works 
round Oporto, which lasted for seven hours, 
mid was attended with great loss of life on 
both sides, especially on the part of tlio 
French and British battalions. Don Pedro 
claimed the victory, but his assailants 
were allowed to retreat without molestation 
to their former positions. On tho 13Ui of 
October another furious attack was made 
upon the Serra, but the Miguelites after 
suffering heavy losses were forced to retire 
within their lines. Finding that ho was 
unable to cany-Oporto by storm, Don 
Miguel resolved to cut off all supplies from 
tho city. Tho positions occupied by his 
army already prevented the Constitution¬ 
alists from receiving provisions and forage 
from the interior, and a vigorous effort was 
now made to close the mouth of tho Douro 
by the erection of batteries along tlio south 
shore. The attempt was only partially 
successful, but it had the effect of reducing 
both the troops and the citizens to great 
straits. At the close of tho year matters 
remained in this unsatisfactory and un¬ 
promising state. Don Pedro had made 
no progress in persuading the PorLugnuso 
nation to take up arms in his daughter's 
cause, or in ejecting liis brother from tho 
throne which he had usurped. He had not 
only been unable to advance beyond the 
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position which he had first occupied, but he 
found himself blockaded by a superior force, 
and hemmed iu by the works which they 
had erected, his supplies cut off, and his 
troops diminished in number, badly clothed, 
and scantily fed—suffering under the defi¬ 
ciency of military equipments, and tlicir 
pay largely in arrears. There was at this 
time little prospect that the tide would 
turn in liis favour, and that liis enterprise 
would ultimately bo crowned with complete 
success. 

It remains only to notice the results of 
tlio revolution of 1830 in France itself, as 
regalds its internal tranquillity and pros¬ 
perity, and its relations with other countues. 
For a while the new king and the royal 
family were popular, and the people appar¬ 
ently contented. But the stagnation of 
trade, commercial depression, and distress 
among the working classes, which unfor¬ 
tunately existed at this time, soon began to 
produce uneasiness and discontent, and led 
to disturbances and riols in the capital and 
other large towns. The plots and seditious 
movements which occurred at brief intervals 
kept the Government in continual anxiety. 
The first cabinet of Louis Philippe was 
formed by a coalition of three parties; 
the Duke de Broglie being President of the 
Council, with Dupout de TEure, Gerard, 
Molb, Sehastiani, Louis, Guizot, Lafitte, 
Pfcrier, Dupin, Ainfc, and Bignon as liis 
colleagues, liis Ministry was soon torn 
by dissensions, and was dissolved about the 
end ol October, 1830, during the trial of 
the ex-ministers iu consequence of a dispute 
respecting the dismissal of Odillon Ban’ot, 
Prefect of the Seine, Lafitte, the eminent 
Parisian banker, was made President of the 
Council in the new Cabinet, SoulL became 
Minister of War, and Sebastiani of Foreign 
Affairs, The declaration of the Prime 
Minister that the Cabinet was unanimously 
of opinion that liberty should be accom¬ 
panied by order, and that the inflexible 
execution of the laws was indispensable, 
made the Parisians aware that no further 
concessions would be made to the demands 


of the revolutionary paity. The public 
finances were in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and a great fall took place in the 
funds. At the same time the public 
expenditure was largely increased, in con¬ 
sequence of the addition which had been 
made to the national army owing to the 
hostile attitude of the three northern Powers 
towards France, and the complication of 
affairs m Belgium, The Republican party 
in the Chamber of Deputies clamoured 
loudly for the immediate union of that 
country to France; and though the Cabinet, 
supported by the majority of the Chamber, 
repudiated the proposal, there can be no 
doubt that some of the Ministers were 
inclined to look upon it with favour, and 
would have actively promoted the scheme, 
but for the Tesoluto opposition of the British 
Government. 

The budget of 1831 made public the 
unsatisfactory financial condition of the 
country. The floating debt, for which it 
was necessary to provide, amounted to 
£58,500,000, being an increase of nearly 
£20,000,000 on the budget of 1815. Tak¬ 
ing into account every source of revenue 
which the country possessed or the Minis¬ 
try could suggest, there still remained a 
deficit of £8,450,000 to be provided for by 
loan, or earned forward as a floating debt. 
To increase the perplexities of the Gov¬ 
ernment, commerce was at a stand still, 
manufactures were in the lowest state of 
depression, and vast numbers of unemployed 
and starving operatives crowded the streets 
and clamoured for bread. The populace 
interrupted a funeral service in memory of 
the Duke de Beni, held on the 14tli of 
February, the anniversary of his murder; 
pillaged and demolished the church, the 
house of the priest, and the palace of the 
archbishop; and also attacked religious edi¬ 
fices in oilier towns. When explanations 
were asked in tho Chamber of Deputies 
respecting these outrages, the Minister of 
the Interior, tho Prefect of the Seine, and 
the Prefect of Police, indulged in mutual 
recriminations, which served only to dis- 
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play tlie feebleness and want of union in 
tlie Ministry, and led to their speedy down¬ 
fall. It was felt by all the respectable 
classes of society that a strong Government 
was necessary in the critical position of the 
country. The Lafitto Cabinet resigned, 
and on the 13 111 of March, 1831, Cnsiinir 
Pferier becaihe Prime Minister of Prance. 

The new President of the Council was 
distinguished both for his firmness and his 
moderation, and liis colleagues were equally 
determined to resist the dictation of tho 
mob at home and aggressive war abroad. 
His weak and vacillating predecessor had 
allowed his intriguing war minister, Sebas- 
tiani, to counteract the efforts of Talleyrand 
to maintain amicable relations with Eng¬ 
land, and to settle the Belgian question on 
an equitable and judicious basis. But 
though that minister was still allowed to 
retain the portfolio of Poreign Affairs, the 
policy of the Cabinet underwent an entire 
change. The new Prime Minister, on Ins 
accession to office, publicly declared that 
he entered the Cabinet as a minister ( of 
resistance/ ' The revolution of July/ ho 
said, ‘ was founded on a principle, not of 
insurrection, hut of legitimate resistance to 
the oppression of power; it had only changed 
the political system, but had not destroyed 
social order; it had founded a Government, 
not inaugurated anarchy, ‘ Prance required 
from her Government that order be main¬ 
tained, that ill g laws be executed, and that 
authority be respected. Order is the chief 
of all our wants. Tho maintenance of tran¬ 
quillity is the maintenance of liberty. All 
sedition is a crime, under whatsoever flag 
it is arrayed; any act of violcnco is the 
beginning of anarchy. We shall propose to 
you laws to repress sedition and violence/ 
In regard to foreign affairs, lie said, 'No 
Power had a right to interfere by force of 
arms in the internal affairs of oilier nations, 
but Prance was prepared to interfere whom¬ 
ever that principle was not respected. lie 
was prepared to sustain tho principle of 
non-intervention by negotiation, but the 
safety or the honour of Prance ought alone 
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to call upon them to take up arms. Tho 
blood of Prenchmen belongs alone to France; 
As to the nations of Europe who wished to 
emancipate themselves from a tyrannical 
yoke, tlieir destinies were in their own 
hands; liberty ought always to be a self- 
created privilege of liomo growth. 

The revolutionary party were, of course, 
very much dissatisfied with this explicit de¬ 
claration, that the new Ministry would 
maintain order at homo and non-interven¬ 
tion in tho affairs of other countries. But 
it gave great satis faction abroad, and espe¬ 
cially to the British Ministry, who had 
been seriously annoyed by the intrigues of 
Sebastiani, the organ of tlie aggressive party 
in Prance. That Minister found himself 
placed in a very awkward position when 
Lnfayctic questioned him m the Chamber 
of Deputies whether be had not declared 
that tho French Government would never 
consent to the Austrian troops suppressing 
the Italian insurrections. ' Between not 
consenting and making war/ was his reply, 
f there is a great difference/ ' And 1/ said 
Lafayette, 'aver that after an official de¬ 
claration, such special pleading as this is 
unworthy the dignity and honour of the 
French people/ 

The Chamber of Deputies was prorogued 
on tlie 20 111 of April, ancl dissolved on 
the 3rd of May. On tho 23rd of July tho 
session of tho new Chamber was opened 
by the king in ei speech which bore tlio 
impress of the firmness and good sense of 
the Prime Minister. The intervention in the 
case of the French residents in Portugal 
had contributed somewhat to strengthen 
the Government; but it was still by no 
means stable, and a combination of disap¬ 
pointed and dissatisfied deputies threatened 
its existence A trial of strength took 
place on the choice of the President of tho 
new Chamber The Opposition candidate 
was Lafifcte, the M inisterial, Girod do TAin— 
a somewhat unfortunate choice, as ho had 
hitherto filled only the subordinate office 
of prefect of the Parisian police. Pfcrior 
slaked the existence of his Ministry on tho 
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election of liis candidate, and declared that 
he would resign if Lufille should he chosen 
by the Chamber. But notwithstanding, 
Girod do l'Ain obtained a majority of only 
four votes, P&rier was so much mortified at 
this result, that along with his colleagues, 
Sebastiani, Louis, and Monlalevet, he imme¬ 
diately resigned. The king was thus placed 
in a state of great perplexity; but while 
efforts wore being made to form a new 
ministry, intelligence was received that 
Lhe King of Holland had commenced hos¬ 
tilities against Belgium, and the situation 
of affairs appeared so critical, that P&ier 
and his three colleagues were induced to 
recall their resignations, and an army of 
60,000 men, under Marshal Girard, was 
despatched with all speed to interpose 
between the combatants in the Netherlands. 

This prompt interposition in behalf of 
the Belgians contributed not a little to 
strengthen the Ministry; but they were 
made aware iu a very striking manlier, that 
the Chamber of Deputies did not approve 
of their refusal to assist the Poles in 
their death-struggle with the colossal power 
of Russia. When. General Lamarquc ex¬ 
claimed, during the discussion on this 
subject, ‘Let us save Poland/ the whole 
Assembly rose like one man. The terms 
employed by Sebastian] to describo the fall 
of the capital of Poland—' Order reigns at 
Warsaw 1 —gave deep offence to the moderate 
royalists, as well as to the republicans; and 
a duel, fortunately harmless, which took 
plaoo between that* Minister and General 
La marque, to whom lie publicly gave the 
lie, did not tend to raise him in general 
estimation. Still, notwithstanding this un¬ 
toward occurrence, the Ministry continued 
to gain strength; and while Porier’s non¬ 
intervention policy gained him the con¬ 
fidence of tho foreign Governments, the 
services which France rendered to Belgium 
in the Biege and capture of Antwerp, to¬ 
gether with the expedition to Ancona, gave 
stability to his administration at homo. 
But notwithstanding, a series of plots and 
street riots kept the Government in a con- . 


tinucil state of apprehension and anxiety. 
At one time there were risings of workmen, 
iu consequence of the want of employment 
and the pinchings of hunger. At another 
the tranquillity of the country was dis¬ 
turbed by the conspiracies of the Bona- 
partists The Society of the Friends of the 
People kept up the general excitement 
by disseminating publications advocating 
the overthrow of the monarchy and the 
establishment of a republic; then violent 
collisions took place between the public 
authorities and the Legitimists at Toulouse, 
Marseilles, and other towns. Bands of 
Chouans and Vendeans traversed the 
western departments, committing all kinds 
of excesses on the supporters of the exist¬ 
ing dynasty; so that it required all the 
firmness and energy of the Prime Minister 
to repress disorder at home and to maintain 
peace abroad. 

Tiie most important question of the 
session, as regarded domestio affairs, w*as 
the abolition of a hereditary peerage. At the 
recent general election, a strong feeling was 
exhibited against all hereditary privileges 
of every kind, and a great majority of the 
Deputies had declared themselves in favour 
of their abolition. The Prim e Minister him¬ 
self was friendly to a hereditary peerage; 
but the public feeling was so strong on the 
other side, that he was forced to yield to 
its pressure. The Government accordingly 
submitted to the Lower Chamber a pro¬ 
posal that the hereditary peerage should bo 
abolished, and on the 18th of October the 
bid was carried by a majority of 310 to 40 
votes. It was ascertained, however, that 
a majority of the members of the Upper 
Chamber were hostile to the ministerial 
project, and it was found necessary to make 
a new creation of peers (20tli November, 
1831), to.tfie number of thirty-six, in order 
to carry it. Even after this step had been 
taken, there was only a majority of thirty- 
three in its favour. This measure was 
followed by a bill banishing from France 
all the members of the elder branch of the 
Bourbon family and their descendants, and 
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along with them all the kindred of Napoleon 
were excluded from the kingdom. 

The progress of order and good govern¬ 
ment in the country was unfortunately 
arrested by the lamented death of the 
Prime Minister, The cholera made its 
appearance in Paris in the month of March, 
and excited such alarm that, in order do 
allay the panic, Louis Philippe paid a visit 
on the 2nd of April to the cholera patients 
lying in the Hotel Dicu. lie was accom¬ 
panied by Casimir P6rier, and four days 
later the Minister was seized with blus fatal 
malady. His constitution, weakened by the 
toils and cares of ollice, and the excite¬ 
ment of the debates in the Chamber, was 
unable to resist the attack- He lingered, 
however, for several weeks, but died on the 
16th of May, causing an irreparable loss to 
the Government and the country. Ho had 
by his firmness and resolution resisted the 
progress of anarchy in Prance, established 
social order on a firm basis, and preserved 
peace abroad, lie had strictly followed 
the principles of the Constitution, and had 
governed the country by the Chambers 
only, resisting alike the intermeddling of 
the king and the dictation of the mob. 
His death created a blank in the Ministry, 
which it was impossible adequately to 
fill up. 

The enemies of the Government availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them 
by the removal of the firm hand of the 
Premier, to make a vigorous effort for the 
overthrow, not only of the Ministry, but of 
the existing monarchy. A conspiracy was 
formed by a combination of Republicans 
and Carlists to attack the Tuileries on the 
1st of February, when a ball was to be held 
there; and it was alleged that it was tlieiv 
intention to assassinate the king, as well as 
to overturn the Government. The plot was 
fortunately discovered l>y the police, and 
the whole body of conspirators were arrested 
at tlio moment when they wore preparing 
to rise in arms. A commotion, not arising, 
however, from political causes, broke out 
at this lime in Grenoble, which the mili¬ 


tary had to be called in to suppress. In 
the department of La Vendee, and some 
of the neighbouring districts of the west, 
hands of the Legitimists traversed the 
country, collecting money and weapons, 

! declaring in public proclamations that 
i they did not recognize Louis Philippe as 
i their lawful sovereign, and warning the 
i people not to pay taxes to his Government. 
At this period, too, the Opposition issued 
tlio famous manifesto, entitled tho * Compte 
Rendu/ signed by 14U Deputies. It accused 
the Ministers of having violated their pro¬ 
mises, adopted coercive measures against 
the liberal party, given way boforo hostile 
monarchs, sown division among tho National 
Guards, and fettered tlio press by their 
1 prosecutions, and of having been guilty of 
many other political crimes and misde¬ 
meanours. 

In the meantime the movements of the 
Legitimists in tho south and west of 
the country were becoming more alarming • 
and preparations were evidently making 
I by them for a general rising. An insur¬ 
rection broke out prematurely at Marseilles 
on the 30tli of April, but was so badly 
arranged and managed that it was quelled 
without difficulty. At this juncture tlio 
Duchess do Bcrri, who had for somo time 
been residing in the states of tlio Duke 
of Modena, lauded in tho bay of Ciolal, 
between Marseilles and Toulon, accom¬ 
panied by Marshal Eouimonl, and mode 
her way across the country into La Vendrfe, 
As soon as her arrival in that district was 
ascertained, a royal ordinance was issued 
on the 3rd of June, placing under martial 
law the four departments of Maine and 
Loire, La VendtSo, Loiro IufiSriouro, and Deux 
Sevres. Two days later it became necessary, 
in consequence of a dangerous insurrection, 
to place Paris itself in a state of aiego. 
General Lainavquc, an old soldier of the 
empire, who on the downfall of Napoleon 
had become a violent republican, died of 
cholera, and his funeral obsequies were 
performed on tho 5th of Juno. Tho 
Government had been warned that the 
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republican party intended to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity io rise in arms, 
and numerous detachments of troops had 
been posted on tho route which the funeral 
car was to take. An immense multitude 
assembled in the streets, and alarming 
symptoms of an intended outbreak speedily 
became apparent, On the Place de la 
Castile funeral orations of a highly in¬ 
flammatory nature wore delivered. General 
Lafayette, who was present, earnestly re¬ 
commended the crowd to return quietly to 
their homes; but oh the conclusion of his 
address, when he had been earned off in 
triumpli by liis friends, the multitude who 
surrounded the hearse raised tho cry, 'To 
the Pantheon 1 To tho Pantheon 1' and at 
the same time a red flag was displayed 
bearing the inscription, 4 Liberty or Death.' 
A body of cavalry who were brought up at 
this imstant were fired on by tho mob, and 
several of the men and horses were wounded 
They were at length compelled in self- 
defence to discharge their carbines, and 
ultimately succeeded in expelling the rabble 
from tho Square, The troops then pro¬ 
ceeded by repeafcod charges to sweep the 
line of the Boulevards, and the thorough- 
fare through the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
But tlie insurgents had prepared for such 
a movement by erecting barricades, formed 
of waggons and other vehicles filled with 
stones taken from tlie pavement, across the 
narrow streets which open on tho Boule¬ 
vards and on the wider thoroughfares* 
They also succeeded in disarming or 
driving out the soldiers stationed in the 
isolated military posts in that neighbour¬ 
hood The troops were now compelled to 
fall hack until reinforcements ami artillery 
could be obtained from the barracks in the 
vicinity of tho city, and the National Guard 
could be called out. An express was also 
Bent to St. Cloud, where the king was 
residing, to make him aware that his 
crown was in danger. 

The insurgents availed themselves of the 
temporary withdrawal of tho troops from 
immediate conflict to extend their move¬ 


ments, and to push forward and strengthen 
their positions on both banks of tho Seine. 
They lmd in fact obtained possession of 
one half of the city, and liad strongly 
barricaded tlie avenues by which their 
posts could be approached and assailed. 
About three o'clock in the morning the 
troops, assisted by the National Guards, 
Juiving arranged their movements, made a 
simultaneous attack on the positions held 
by the insurgents. They offered a stubbuin 
resistance, and the conflict was kept up fur 
four or Jlvo hours with great spirit. At 
length the soldiers succeeded in carrying 
tho barricades, and the insurgents took to 
flight in all directions. The loss of life in 
this miserable internecine contest was con¬ 
siderable on both sides, Tlie troops had 
fifty-five men killed and 240 wounded. 
Of tho National Guard, eighteen were 
killed and 104 wounded; and of the 
insurgents it was estimated that hinety- 
three were killed and 29l wounded; but 
the full amount of tlieir losses was pro¬ 
bably not made known, 

On the morning of the 7th a royal ordi¬ 
nance was published proclaiming Paris in 
a state of siege. Numerous arrests were 
made, not only of persons charged with 
talcing part in the insurrection, but of 
editors of the public journals and mem¬ 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies; and 
during the night of the 6th the agents of 
the police seized the printing presses of the 
republican newspapers in older to prevent 
the publication of articles hostile to the 
proceedings of the Government in regard 
to the insurrection. This was clearly an 
illegal step, as martial law was not pro¬ 
claimed till several hours later. A number 
of the most eminent lawyers, with. M. 
Mauguin at their head, published an 
opinion declaring that the ordinance itself 
was illegal, as it proceeded solely on the 
authority of the executive power; and that 
even if it were legal, it could have no 
retrospective effect. 

The Government ordered all tho persons 
accused of complicity in the late commotion 
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Lo be tried by courts-martial. The greater 
part of those brought to trial were acquitted; 
but one of them was sentenced to hard 
labour for twenty years, another to ten 
years 1 imprisonment; while a young painter, 
who was proved to have lmd in his posses¬ 
sion the flag bearing the inscription, 'Liberty 
or Death/ and to have supplied the insur¬ 
gents with ammunition, was condemned to 
death, But all the prisoners who were 
convicted appealed against their sentences 
on the ground that they had nob been tried 
by a competent tribunal; and the Court of 
Cassation declared the proceedings illegal, 
and quashed all the sentences. On the 
following day a royal ordinance appeared 
in the Mo nit cur, declaring that the siege of 
Paris was raised and the ordinary law of 
tho country restored. The persons accused 
were then brought before tho Court of 
Assizes, and a few of them were found 
guilty and condemned to death, but their 
sentences were commuted by the Icing. The 
editors of the Journal du Commerce, the 
Mesmjcr des Chambrcs, and tho National 
were prosecuted for publishing seditious 
articles; but in all the cases the jury 
brought in a verdict of not guilty, A 
number of the pupils of the Polytechnic 
School had taken a prominent part m the 
insurrection, and the school was now closed 
by a royal ordinance and the scholars dis¬ 
banded, The Veterinary School of Alfort 
received similar treatment; and one of the 
mayors of Pans was deprived of his office. 

Tho presence of the Duchess de Bern 
in La Vend.ee kept that department and 
the adjoining districts in a state of com¬ 
motion. The most eminent leadeis of her 
party, Chateaubriand, the Duke of Fitz- 
James, and Hyde de Neuville, recom¬ 
mended her to withdraw from the contest 
and to quit Prance; bub she persisted in 
remaining for the purpose of exciting an 
insurrection on behalf of licr son, now a 
boy of twelve years of nge, She had 
intended that an insurrection of llie 
Legitimist party should take place on 
the 24tli of May, but owing to the 


remonstrances of her friends it wan 
countermanded as prematuro and hopeless, 
Proclamations, however, wore profusely 
scattered by her as Logout of Prance, 
exhorting tho people to remain faithful to 
their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, 
and promising rewards and decorations to 
the army. Some partial risings took place 
in the beginning of June, in spite of tho 
remonstrances of the most influential friends 
of the cuuso ; but they led to no result, and 
were easily suppressed, M. Bcrrycr the 
eminent advocate, tho confidential counsel 
of Charles X, and his family, undertook a 
difficult and somewhat dangerous journey 
from Paris to La Vend do on purpose to 
persuade the Duchess to relinquish her 
plots and to leave Franco; hut she con¬ 
tinued immovable. On his return from 
this fruitless visit Berrycr was very un¬ 
wisely arrested at Nantes; and shortly 
after Chateaubriand, Fitz-James, and Ilydo 
do Neuville were anestod in Paris, Berryer 
was brought to trial at Blois, on the 1 Gth 
of October, on the charge of having insti¬ 
gated the Vendeau conspiracy, tampered 
with tho allegiance of Frenchmen, and 
endeavoured to enlist superior officers in 
tho cause of Henry V. Hub the evidence 
adduced in support of these charges proved 
to be amass of contradictions,impossibilities, 
and falsehoods; and the case not only broke 
down completely, but was most discreditable 
to the police and injurious to tho Govern¬ 
ment, The crown counsol threw up the 
case in mingled shame and disgust, and 
the court acquitted M. Berryer of tho 
charges brought against him. 

Meanwhile the Duchess de Borri con¬ 
tinued to lead a wandering and perilous 
life in tho district most devoted to her 
cause, and in order to oludo the vigilance 
of the police, she changed almost daily her 
abode and her disguise. There is reason to 
believe that tho Government would gladly 
have connived at her escapo, in order to 
avoid tlie embarrassment of not knowing 
how to deal with her if she wore appre¬ 
hended, But she persisted in remaining 
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in the country, having apparently become 
enamoured of the life of adventure which 
she was now leading. The police and 
other agents of the Government wore on 
the alert in searching for her in all the 
districts which she was known to have 
visited, and she made many hairbreadth 
escapes from their hands. She at length 
quitted tlie rural districts for the town of 
Nantes, where she had repeatedly found 
refuge, and took up her residence in 
the house of two ladies of the name of 
Duguigny* staunch adherents of her cause 
Here she was betrayed to the pohee on 
the 6th of November by one of her most 
trusted agents, a German Jew named Deutz, 
who while in Home had been induced to 
exchange the Jewish for the Romish faith, 
and had in consequence gamed the favour 
of the Pope and the Jesuits. He had 
frequently been employed by the Duchess 
in secret missions, which ho had executed 
faithfully and successfully; but in the 
beginning of October lie offered to the 
Minister of the Inteiior to betray his 
employer into the hands of the police, 
and was rewarded for his treachery with 
a large sum of money. The house which 
lie pointed out as the place in which the 
Duchess was concealed, was surrounded by 
gendarmes during the whole of the 6th, 
and subjected to a most minute and careful 
search ; but no person was found, and no 
place of concealment was discovered in it. 
In one of the apartments a fire had been 
kindled timing the night by the gendarmes, 
but had been allowed to go out. It was 
rekindled * in the morning; and at ten 
o'clock, when the authorities were about 
to give up tlie search in despair, voices 
wore heard behind the fire-place, and tlie 
inmates of a secret recess who proved to be 
the Duchess and three companions, unable 
any longer to endure tlie beat, came forth 
from their hiding place and surrendered 
themselves. They had remained for fifteen 
hours in this confined hole till they were 
almost suffocated 

The Duchess was immediately conveyed 
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by sea to the castle of Blaye on the banks 
of the Gironde. Some months later, when 
the Government were considering how to 
dispose of her case, and were a good deal 
at a loss what course to lake, she was found 
to he pregnant, and declared that she had 
been privately married in Italy 7 " to Count 
Hector Lwcobesv PaUi, a. Neapolitan noble¬ 
man. On the 10th of May the Duchess 
was delivered of a daughter; aud as soon 
as she was able to travel, the Government, 
having no longer any reason to fear her 
exertions on behalf of Homy V., caused 
her to he put on board a French frigate 
along with her infant and attendants, and 
conveyed to Palermo, where she joined her 
husband. Tn ibis unromantic manner ter¬ 
minated, after many strange adventures, 
the public career of the Duchess de Bend. 

The legality and propriety of the course 
adopted by the Ministry in their treatment 
of the Duchess formed the subject of a keen 
discussion, both in the Chamber# and the 
Press. The same party that had attacked 
them for detaining her, now censured the 
Ministers as severely for having released 
her. Soon after the arrest of tlie Duchess 
Chateaubriand published a pamphlet on 
tlie alleged illegality of her detention, in 
which, apostrophizing her, be used the 
words: ' Your son is our king, 1 The Min¬ 
istry were so indignant at Ilia conduct, that 
they very unwisely ordered the Viscount to 
be prosecuted for ‘ exciting hatred and con¬ 
tempt against the Ministry, for stacking 
the rights which the king holds from the 
will of the nation/ and for provoking the 
overthrow of the Government. The editors 
of no less than six journals were tried, along 
with Chateaubriand, for reporting a speech 
which he had made in reply to an address 
presented to him by the students of the 
university. They were all unanimously 
and unhesitatingly acquitled. So also were 
the two ladies in whose house the Duchess 
was apprehended. These prosecutions and 
their results did not tend to strengthen 
either the Government or the Ministry. 

On the death of Casimir Pfevier tlie office 

11 
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of President of the Council was for some 
time left vacant; and as the Ministry, de¬ 
prived of their chief, wore insignificant and 
'Weak, it became cvidonfc that Louis Philippe 
was resolved to make a vigorous effort to 
combine the office of sovereign with that of 
head of the Administration, and to govern as 
well as to reign. The attempt of the king 
to conduct the government hy means of 
men without character or administrative 
ability, proved a failure, as might have been 
expected. Events soon revealed the incom- 
petcncy of the persons whom ho had placed 
at the helm of affairs, and tiro * Ministry of 
transition/ as it was called, succumbed to 
the difficulties that gathered around it, with 
which it was manifestly unequal to cope. 
Marshal Soult became President of the 
Council, as well as Minister of War; M. do 
Broglie succeeded General Sebastian! ns 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Guizot he- 
came Minister of Public Instruction; Thiers, 
of the Interior; and Hermann of Finance. 
They were cordially supported by the great 
majority of the Chambers, and M. 13v,pin, 
their candidate for the office of President, 
was elected by a majority of 23d votes to 
136 over his opponent Lnfiitc. Their pro¬ 
ceedings in declaring Paris to be in a slate 
of siege, and respecting various other mat- 
tois, were attacked with gieat soverity by 
the Opposition; but the Address was carried 
by a majority of 114—only 119 having sup¬ 
ported the amendment;, against 233 who 
voted for its rejection. Emboldened by this 
decisive victory the Cabinet commenced 
a series of aggressive measures against the 
public journals, which were carried on 
during * tho whole remainder of Louis 
Philippe’s reign. Witliin three years of 
hh accession Id office the number of prose- 
cutions of the press, on the part of the 
Government, amounted to 411. Out of 
this number they were successful in oh- j 
taming 143 convictions; but tlie security 
of the monarchy, and the peace and pros¬ 
perity of the country, were certainly not 
promoted by these proceedings. 

The cholera, whose ravages had been 


experienced by both parties during the War 
between Poland and Eussift, and had been 
peculiarly virulon t at Vienna and St. Pcters- 
burg, and in Hungary, appeared at Paris 
about the end of March, 1832. It attracted 
little notice at first; but its ravages speedily 
became so frightful that tho Parisians wore 
seized with a universal panic, which no 
doubt contributed to spread tho disease. 
The mortality rose to an alarming extent, 
and increased from an averago of twenty 
deaths daily from tho 27th of March till 
fire 1st of April, to SGI or the 9lh of that 
month. 13y the end of April upward of 
17,000 persons had died of tho disease in 
Paris alone, and its ravages throughout tho 
country districts, to which it rapidly spread, 
wore not much less fatal. It not only car¬ 
ried off great multitudes of the poor and 
needy and dissoluto classes, hut not a few 
also of persons in tho higher ranks:—peers, 
members of tho Chamber of Deputies, of the 
courts of justice, and of the diplomatic body 
—were aniongrSt its victims. Tho Prime 
Minister himself, Casimiv P&ricr, as we have 
seen, was stricken down hy it, though his ill¬ 
ness was more protracted than in ordinary 
cases. The alarm was universal, and Paris was 
deserted to such an extent that it was with 
difficulty a sufficient number of the mem¬ 
bers of tho two Cham bora could be collected 
to form a House and wind up the necessary 
business of the session. The populace in 
Pans, as in Hungary, took up the notion 
that the poisoning of their water and their 
wine was the cause of the pestilence; and 
under that impression they imitated tho 
| example of the Hungarians in perpetrating 
: the most frightful excesses, and murdering 
in the streets obnoxious persons whom they 
chose to suspect io he poisoners. 

This terrible disease made its appearance h\ 
Sunderland, as has been already mentioned, 

1 on tho 20th of October, 1831, and lmdthence 
spread over the north of England, until it 
penetrated into Scotland about tho closo of 
the year. At Haddington, wlicro it first 
broke out, nearly one half of the cases proved 
fatal, and at Musselburgh, within six miles 
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of Edinburgh, its ravages were peculiarly 
extensive and malignant. It did not reach 
the capital until about the end of January; 
hut proper precautions on the most ample 
scale had been taken by the authorities, 
with the advice and active assistance of the 
whole medical school of that city, to ward 
off the disease and to lessen the virulence 
of its attacks. So effectual were the meas¬ 
ures thus skilfully and energetically em¬ 
ployed that in no place in the United 
Kingdom, taking into account the extent 
of the population, did Hie visitation pass 
off with fewer fatal results. Passing over 
the whole intervening district, cholera ap¬ 
peared all at once at the village of Kirkin¬ 
tilloch, about seven miles from Glasgow, 
from which it speedily penetrated to that 
great seat of manufacturing and commercial 
industry. Its attacks were naturally the 
object of great dread to the citizens of a 
town swarming with hordes of Irish, and 
other poor, squalid, and dissolute inhabi¬ 
tants] blit though the cases were very 
numerous, the mortality was smaller than 
in many other places, amounting to only 
one in three, The disease was much more 
fatal in the manufacturing villages in the 
vicinity of Glasgow, and even in the High¬ 
land counties of Caithness and Sutherland. 
In no part of Scotland was it more virulent 
than in Dumfries, where, according to the 
olticial reports, out of 837 persons attacked 
by the pestilence, 421 died, Hut the real 
number of fatal cases was considerably 
larger than those reported to the authorities, 
and there is good reason to believe that 
the total amount was not less than 550. 

In the beginning of February, 1832, this 
scourge showed itself in London; and as 
the whole court try intervening between 
Newcastle or Sunderland and the capital 
remained unaffected, and the disease first 
appeared among the crows of vessels lying 
m the Thames, the probability is that the 
infection was carried by sea. As might 
have been expeoted from the character and 
condition of a large proportion of the 
inhabitants, and tile state of their dwellings, 


the mortality was very great in London— 
more than one half of the cases having ter¬ 
minated fatally The Parliament, now 
that the plague was at their own doors, 
hastened to intrust the Privy Council with 
large powers to make regulations for arrest¬ 
ing its progress. A central Board of Health 
was instituted in London, and similar 
hoards and hospitals for the reception of 
the sick were authoritatively established in 
other parts of the country, and supported 
by local assessments. 

Notwithstanding these judicious precau¬ 
tions, the pestilence soon extended itself to 
almost every part of the kingdom, and as 
might have been foreseen, it proved very 
fatal among the ill-fed, ill-clothed, and 
squalid population of Ireland, The igno¬ 
rant and superstitious peasantry of that 
country had more faith in magical charms 
than in medical skill, and fancied that 
they had found a sovereign remedy for 
the disease in a holy turf, which was set 
on fire no one knew liow. In the month 
of June, throughout the whole of the 
central counties of Ireland, messengers 
were scon running and riding, leaving a 
small piece of partially burned turf at every 
cabin, with the following recommendation 
—‘ The plague has broken out; take this, 
and while it burns offer up seven Paters, 
throe Aves, and a Credo in the name of God 
and of holy St. John, that the qdague may 
be stopped ’ TIig messenger laid each 
house under an 'obligation/ as it wS,s 
called, to kindle his piece of turf, set fire to 
seven other pieces, quench them, and run 
through the country to seven other houses 
where no turf had as yet been left, and to 
repeat in each the same injunction, under 
a penalty of falling a victim to the cholera 
himself. Men, women, and children were 
seen traversing the country in eveiy direc¬ 
tion, carrying pieces of this charmed turf, 
each contending for priority in reaching 
houses not yet visited. One peasant, rosuk 
ing in the Bog of Allen, had to run thirty 
miles in one day before lie could finish his 
task Various contradictory stories were 
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tolcl respecting tlie origin of this 1 lioly turf/ 
hut nil agree tlmfc one piece was blessed by 
a priest and sent through its round in this 
manner among the peasantry. The extra¬ 
ordinary state of cxcitemenL thus prod need, 
together with the belief that the charm 
■would prove effectual, may not improbably 
have contributed somewhat to diminish the 
violence of tlio disease in the central dis¬ 
tricts of Ireland. Hut on tlie whole, the 
ravages of the plague were much less 
severe in the United Kingdom than in any 
other country which it had visited, and it 
gradually disappeared in tlie course of the 
autumn. 

Apart from the ravages of the cholera, 
the year 1832 witnessed an extraordinary 
mortality among men of the highest standing 
m literature, science, law, divinity, and 
politics. Casimir Pirier Prime Minister 
of Prance, Enron Cuvier the eminent 
naturalist. Sir James Mackintosh the his¬ 
torian and philosopher, Charles Butler the 
Roman Catholic controversialist, Miss Porter 
the novelist, the Duke of Reiclistadl the 
ill-starred son of the first Napoleon, Dr. 
Adam Clarke the learned commentator, 
Sir John Leslie the distinguished author 
of the Essay on HeaL and various other 
original scientific works, Lord Tenderden 
the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
SpUTzlieini tlie celebrated phrenologist, 
and numerous other persons eminent for 
their rank, ability, or learning, passed away 
in the course of this year. But there were 
two men of transcendent genius, whose 
decease at this time attracted the notice 
of the whole world—Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe and Walter Scott. The former, who 
had attained the great age of eighty-three, 
is the object of almost idolatrous veneration 
among his countrymen. The Germans de¬ 
clare broadly and unequivocally, that Goetlic 
created their literature and their speech, 
and that before him both were without 
value m tlie world-mart of the nations of 
Europe, 'There is a crowd of people in 
Germany/ says a distinguished Drench 
writer, ‘ who would discover genius in the 


address of a letter directed by him/ Tlio 
admiration for Goethe is a kind of free¬ 
masonry, the adepts in which arc known to 
each oilier by catchwords. At the Shale- 
speare tri-centenary at Stratford, the spokes¬ 
man of a German deputation said that ho 
and his friends had come to do honour to 
f tho second greatest poet that over lived; 
Gootho being the first/ Though no im¬ 
partial person can concur in the extravagant 
eulogiiuns of his countrymen on Goethe's 
genius, it cannot ho denied that ho exercised 
a great influence on the age in which ho 
lived, and that ho occupies a high place, 
though not the highest, in the ranks of tlio 
immortals. lie was a chief among the 
giants of literature; ‘but ho attained not 
to tlio first three.’ The worshippers of tlio 
poet, in their blind admiration for las 
genius, have even attempted to conceal or 
extenuate his moral delinquencies, and tho 
licartlessncss and selfishness which char¬ 
acterized Goethe’s intercourse through life 
with the female sex. He appears io luivc 
been constitutionally cold-hearted; and thus 
defect in his character was increased by tlio 
injudicious coddling of lus family in Iris 
youth, and tlie adulation and flattery of his 
admirers in liis after years, llo said of 
Balzac, that each of liis best novels scorned 
dug out of a suffering woman’s heart. 
Balzac might have returned the compliment. 
In reference to his early fondness for natural 
history, Goetho says, 'I remember that when 
a child I pulled flowers to pieces to soo 
how the petals were inserted into the calyx, 
or oven plucked birds to observe how the 
feathers wero inserted into then ings/ Betlinu 
remarked to Lord Houghton that Goethp 
treated women much in the same fashion. 
All Ins lovers, high and low, wero subjected 
to this kind of vivisection. His powers of 
fascination were very remarkable, but wore 
exercised purely for his own gratification; 
and when his passion cooled, or another 
object attracted Ins capricious fancy, he 
whistled the old love down tho wind with¬ 
out the slightest scruple or compunction. 
Verily ho had his reward, and might have 
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read his sin in his punishment through the 
domestic discomfort and discredit which he 
hrought upon himself in lhs mature man¬ 
hood and old age. 

With at least equal genius, Sir Walter 
Scott's personal character, and especially 
Ins domestic life, presented ci marked con¬ 
trast to that of his great German contem¬ 
porary. The 'Waverlcy Novels/ as they 
were called, have thrown Scott's poetry, 
fresh and picturesque as it is, somewhat 
into the shade The fame of these immortal 
iictions rests not so much on their plots, 
w hich are frequently unskilful and defective, 
as on the creative and graphic power which 
they display in the invention and delinea¬ 
tion of character, the life and vigour of the 
narrative, the unequalled brilliancy, ease, 
force, and felicity of the descriptions, and the 
deep and large insight into human nature 
exhibited by the author. The novels of 
Scott far surpass the literary productions 
even of his most eminent contemporaries, 
and are rivalled only by the dramas of 
Shalcspeare in the endless variety of the 
original characters, scenes, historical inci¬ 
dents, and adventures winch they present; 
though it must be admitted that Scott's 
historical portraits want the deep and subtle 
traits by which Shakspeare so wonderfully 
individualizes his characters, On the other 
hand, the created characters of Scott, which 
owe their existence to his own powerful 
imagination acting on his vast stores of 
accumulated knowledge, are drawn with at 
least equal vigour and distinctness, and 


seem equally familiar to his readers—the 
highest triumph of genius to give to the 
fictitious tiie reality of the true. 

The noble character of the great poet and 
novelist shone out with special lustre amid 
the clouds and darkness which overshadowed 
his closing years, Mainly through his over¬ 
trust ful disposition rather than any fault 
of his own, he was involved in pecuniary 
embarrassments which would have crushed 
almost any other mail. The case seemed to 
others desperate; not so to Scott himself 
lie would listen to no offers of composition 
with liis creditors, though his obligations 
were incurred largely, not on his own 
account—lie asked no discharge from them, 
bub determined that they should he paid 
to the last farthing. His only demand was 
for time. He pledged himself to devote 
the whole labour of his subsequent life to 
the payment of their claims, and he fulfilled 
his pledge, though the effort cost him his 
life, Advanced m years and with failing 
health, lonely, deprived of his family all but 
his youngest daughter, bereaved by death 
of the sharer of his thoughts and counsels, 
this glorious old man kept firmly to his 
self-imposed task until it was completed. 
Every claim made upon him was paid in 
full; but when the goal was in sight 
his health gave way under the pressure 
of bis Herculean labours. On the 21st of 
September he entered into his rest, and 
five days later was laid in the sepulchre 
of Ins ancestors in the old abbey of 
Dryburgh. 
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The last unreformed Parliament was 
dissolved on the 3rd of December, 1832, 
and a now election speedily followed as 
the writs were to be returned on the 29th 
of January, 1833, It was admitted, even by 
the most strenuous opponents of the Deform 
Act, that the machinery of the measure 
worked much more smoothly than they had 
anticipated. The new plan of taking the 
votes at several polling places instead of 
only one, and the diminution of the time 
over which the polling might extend from 
fourteen clays to two, greatly lessened the 
amount of rioting and drunkenness which 
used to prevail; and though there were 
tumults and riots in some populous places, 
such as Sheffield, Huddersfield, and Walsall, 
on the whole the elections were conducted 
in such a manner as showed that the great 
body of the new electors were well qualified 
to discharge the duties now for the first 
time intrusted to them, The result was 
pretty much what might have heon antich 
paled. In by far the greater number of 
instances the contests terminated in favour 
of the Ministerial candidates, or of Reformers 
who ay ere inclined to carry their principles 
further than the Government ay ere at that 
time disposed to recommend But most 
of the leaders of the Opposition retained 
theiu seats; or, in the cases Avherc they 
had represented disfranchised burglis, Avere 
elected by other much move important 
constituencies. Mr, Alex. Baring, on© of 
the most uncompromising opponents of 
the Deform Bill, wlio Avas to lip/re been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if the Duke 
of Wellington had succeeded in forming a 


Gov-crmneiil, was returned for the county of 
Essex, defeating Mr. Western, a zealous 
supporter of the Deform Act. Sir Diehard 
Vyvian, one of the most extreme members of 
the Tory party, avIio had represented the dis¬ 
franchised burgh of 01celiampton,AYas placed 
at the head of the poll by the populous oily 
of Bristol. lord Sandon Avas re-elected as 
one of tho members for Liverpool, at that 
lime the second city in England. Lord 
Mahon, tho historian, and Lord Ingestre, 
by the aid of Lord Salisbury’s long purse 
Greville said, replaced Tom Buncombe, 
Avifcli bis Liberal colleague, as repre¬ 
sentatives of Hertford; Sir Robert Peel 
was re-elected for Tam-worth; ITorries for 
Harwich; Hardingc for Launceston; Charles 
Wynn for Montgomeryshire; and GouL 
bourn for the University of Cambridge. 
The Universities of Oxford and Dublin also 
continued firm in their adherence io the 
Tory party. Sir John Walsh, Avho had 
written several pamphlets against the 
Reform Bill, Avas returned for tho notori¬ 
ously venal burgh of Sudbury. In the 
conn lies the iuIiuencG of tho great Tory 
nobles and landed proprietors secured a 
good many seats for their party. Tim 
Lowthcr interest, for example, Avas still 
supreme in Westmoreland, and gained one 
of the seats in West Cumberland. Two of 
the three members for Dorsetshire belonged 
to the Tory party, and generally tho Oliandos 
clause conferring the franchise on fifty 
pounds ieuants at will, as might have been 
foreseen, greatly strengthened the influence 
of the Conservative landed proprietors. On 
the other hand Sir Charles Wethorell, 
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one of the most effective and amusing 
speakers of the Ultra-tory party, was 
defeated at Oxford. Sir Edward Sugden 
lost his seat at Cambridge. Sir George 
Murray, who had been Colonial Minister in 
the Duke of ‘Wellington's administration, 
was defeated by Lord Ormelie in Perth¬ 
shire; and Mr. Croker, Under-secrofcary 
to the Admiralty, was so disgusted at the 
passing of the Reform Bill that he refused 
to sib again in. the House of Commons, and 
retired from public life. 

As might have been expected, the 
leading members of the Government had 
no difficulty in retaining their seats. Lord 
Althorp was elected for South Northamp¬ 
tonshire, bub with Mr. Cartwright, a 
staunch old Tory, for his colleague; 
Sir James Graham was returned for East 
Cumberland, and Lord John Russell for 
South Devonshire; Charles Grant for Inver¬ 
ness-shire; Lord Palmerston for Hamp¬ 
shire; and Mr. Stanley exchanged the 
burgli of "Windsor for the northern division 
of Lancashire; Poulett Thomson, the new 
President of tho Board of Trade, was 
chosen by the new constituency of Man¬ 
chester, Thomas Attwood, the founder of 
the Political Union found an appropriate 
scat at Birmingham; Cohbett was defeated 
at Manchester, but lie found a seal at Old¬ 
ham; Hunt, the notorious demagogue, was 
rejected hy Preston; Macaulay, after a 
severe contest, defeatod Sadler at Leeds; 
and Lord-Advocate Jeffrey carried his elec¬ 
tion hy a great majority for his native city 
of Edinburgh, with Mr, Aberoromby as his 
colleague The Radicals were especially 
successful in the metropolitan burghs, but 
several of the victorious candidates were 
men of high standing. Grotc, the historian 
of Greece, headed the poll in London; 
Burdett and Hobhouse, in Westminster; 
Sir William Horne, the Attorney General, 
obtained a seat in Marylebone; and William 
Brougham, the Chancellor's brother, was 
elected by Southwark; Ifr. Joseph Pease, 
a member of the Society of Friends, was 
returned as one of the representatives of 


South Durham. No member of that re¬ 
ligious body had ever sat in the House of 
Commons; and it was referred to a com¬ 
mittee to report on the laws and precedents 
bearing on the question whether n Quaker 
could be allowed to take his seat without 
taking the usual oatli but on making liis 
solemn affirmation. The committee re¬ 
ported in the affirmative, and on the motion 
of Mr. Charles Wynn, who acted as its 
chairman, the House unanimously agreed 
to admit Mr. Pease in the manner proposed 
by him, In Scotland out of fifty-three 
representatives, only ten belonged to the 
Tory party; but in Ireland, though there 
were few Tories returned, a considerable 
number of the members were by no means 
friendly to the Government, O’Connell's 
agitation for the repeal of the Union and 
his fierce denunciation of the Irish policy 
of tho Ministry, had the effect of greatly 
increasing the number of his retainers. 
He himself carried liis election for Dublin, 
and other four O’Connells were returned by 
Irish constituencies. 

The new Parliament consisted of three 
parties. First the Ministerialists, who 
composed a largo majority of the members, 
and had in their rallies politicians of a 
greatly diversified character, from Whigs 
who were almost Tories, and Liberals who 
were almost Radicals. Then came the 
Tories, who now for the first time assumed 
the designation of Conservatives; though 
greatly outnumbered by their opponents, 
they were still powerful from their large 
possessions, their rank, and their hereditary 
influence, The third party consisted ol 
Radicals and Repealers, who were prepared 
to go great lengths at once in overturning 
or carrying through a radical reform of 
! almost every existing institution civil or 
ecclesiastical, and who very speedily be¬ 
came a tliora in the side of the Ministry* 
annoying and thwarting them at every 
turn because Earl Grey and his colleagues 
declared their unwillingness to make a 
revolution every year. The most un¬ 
reasonable and extravagant expectations 
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were formed as to the immediate effect ol the 
bill which had just become law. It was 
regarded as a necessary consequence, that 
every grievance would be at once redressed 
and every evil cured. Another and much 
more extensive reform of the representa¬ 
tive system was demanded. Church rates, 
tithes, and church establishments were to 
be immediately abolished; taxes reduced, 
food cheapened, and the wages of labour 
increased; public offices of all kinds 
diminished in number and in emoluments; 
the poor laws reformed; corn laws and 
game laws swept away; the House of 
Lords either demolished or its powers 
greatly modified In short, every national I 
institution was to bo put upon its trial, 
and remodelled or destroyed as the popular 
feeling might dictate; and all this was to 
be done with the utmost possible expedi¬ 
tion. The unreasonable hopes and wishes 
of the extreme party at this time were 
exposed and ridiculed by Sydney Smith 
ill his usual felicitous stylo. * All young 
ladies,' the witty Canon said, ‘will imagine 
that they will he instantly married; school¬ 
boys believe that gerunds and supines will 
be abolished, and that currant tarts must 
ultimately come down in price; the corporal 
and sergeant are sure of double pay; bad 
poets will expect a demand for their epics; 
fools will be disappointed as they always 
are; reasonable men, who know what to 
expect, will find that a very serious good 
has been obtained/ 

It is noteworthy that the great Tory 
leader in the House of Commons at 
once recognized and publicly acknow¬ 
ledged the change which the "Reform Bill 
had made in the position of his party, 
and the necessity of tlieir accommodating 
their xiolicy to this altered state of affairs. 

4 He was for reforming every institution/ 
he said, ‘that really required reform; hut 
he was for doing it gradually, dispassion¬ 
ately, and deliberately, in order that the 
reform might he lasting There were no 
means of governing this country but 
through the House of Commons; and 


therefore he was determined to take Ilia 
stand in defence of law and order from 
motives as truly independent as those by 
which any member of the most liberal 
opinions, and representing the largest 
constituency in the kingdom, was actuated/ 
This declaration, though not relished by 
the Tories of the Eldon and TVetlieroll 
school, gave great satisfaction to all 
moderate and cautious Reformers, while 
at the same time it intimated resolute 
opposition to the schemes of the Radicals 
and Repealers. 

The Parliament ivas opened by commis¬ 
sion on the 29tli of January, and the first 
business of the new House of Commons 
was the election of a Speaker. Mr. 
Manners Sutton, eldest son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, liad filled that 
office since the retirement of Abbot in 
1817; but towards the close of the session 
of 1832 Iig had intimated his intention to 
retire from tho chair, no doubt under the 
feeling that he could not be ill sympathy 
| with a IIouso containing a great majority 
of members whose political opinions differed 
widely from his own. On receiving this 
announcement the House awarded Sutton, 
in return for his long service, a pension of 
£1000 a year; and it was expected that, 
as a matter of course, he would he raised 
to the peerage. This mark of royal favour, 
however, was withheld, and at tlio general 
election the late Speaker was returned as 
one of the members for the University of 
Cambridge, which lie had for a good many 
years represented in Parliament. It soon 
after became known that tho Ministry had 
not conferred a peerage ou him, bccauso 
they had obtained liis consent to put him 
in nomination for the Speakership, They 
felt that in a House composed to so largo 
an extent of new members, it would be of 
great importance to place in the chair a 
person of his long experience, and inti male 
knowledge of parliamentary forms and rules. 

This proposal afforded the Radicals an 
opportunity of displaying their dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the policy of tho Whigs, as well 
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as with the appointment of a Tory Speaker j 
to preside over a reformed House of Com- 
mons. Joseph Hume, anticipating the 
nomination of Manners Sutton, at once 
proposed that Littleton, one of the mem¬ 
bers for Staffordshire, slionld be raised to 
the chair, on the ground that the political 
opinions of the Speaker should be in 
harmony with those of the majority who 
were to elect him. O’Gonuell, who seconded 
Hume's motion, in his characteristic manner 
denounced the proposal to appoint Sutton 
as * another instance of the paltry truckling 
of the present Administration.' Although 
well aware that the contest Avas hopeless, 
they pressed the matter to a division in 
spite of Littleton's remonstrances; but 
they were only able to muster thirty-one 
votes for him, while 211 weie given for 
Manners Sutton. 

After the members had been sworn in, 
the king opened the session in person on 
the 5tli of February. Ilia speech showed 
that the Ministry were well aware of the 
laborious work that awaited them, and 
of the difficulties they would have to 
on con liter. * The approaching termination/ 
lie said, ‘of the charters of the Hank of 
England and of the East India Company 
will require a revision of these establish¬ 
ments/ Attention would also have to be 
given to the temporalities of the church, 
especially with regard to the collection of 
tithes, which had caused such bitter dis¬ 
putes as to show that a change of system 
had become necessary. The collection of 
the abuses of the Church, and a more 
equitable and judicious distribution of her 
revenues was also suggested; and a coin- 
mutation of tithes in Ireland was earnestly 
recommended. The administration of justice 
and the local taxation of that country also 
required consideration. Particular attention 
was directed to the increased disturbances 
in Ireland; f the spirit of insubordination 
and violence which had risen to the most 
fearful height, rendering life and property 
insecure, and defying the authority of the 
law/ Additional powers were therefore to 
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| be asked by the Government for ‘controlling 
and punishing the disturbers of tlie public 
peace, and for preserving and strengthening 
the legislative union between the two 
countries/ which was declared to be ‘in¬ 
dissolubly connected with the peace,security, 
and welfare of the people/ 

The address in reply to this speech led 
to a discussion in the House of Lords 
on Holland and Portugal, but no remarks 
appear to have been made there respecting 
Irish affairs. It was otherwise in the 
Commons. As soon as tlio address liacl 
been moved by Lord Ormelie, member for 
Perthshire, and seconded by Mr. Marshall, 
one of the members for tlie new borough oi 
Leeds, O'Connell rose in great fury and 
denounced it as ‘bloody, brutal, and uncon¬ 
stitutional/ The increase of crime in Ire¬ 
land, he said, had been occasioned, not by 
agitation, but by misgovernment. Increase 
of crime had always followed increase of 
force. Never had there been such a per¬ 
secuting government as the present. They 
had persecuted the press, the people, and 
even the priests; but they had clone 
nothing to restore tranquillity to the 
country. He proceeded to complain bitterly 
of the magistracy, of the administration of 
justice by the bench, of the mode of appoint¬ 
ing juries, of the grand jury system, of the 
bigotry and intolerance of the municipal 
corporations, and especially of tlie payment 
of tithes; and after denouncing tbe present 
Irish Secretary as the worst enemy of Ire¬ 
land, O'Connell concluded his violent and 
acrimonious speech by moving an amend¬ 
ment that ‘ the House do now resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House to 
consider of the address to nis Majesty/ 

Mu Stanley replied to the furious attack 
of tlie Irish agitator with his usual ability 
and acerbity. He taunted O’Connell with 
shrinking from the discussion of that 
measure—repeal of the Union—which lie 
had held out as the grand panacea for all 
the miseries or Ireland, and contended that 
the state of that country showed the neces¬ 
sity for some stronger measure than thp 
12 
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ordinary administration of the law. The 
record of the crimes perpetrated in Ireland 
at this time almost exceeded belief. In 
Kilkenny there had been during the last 
twelvemonths thirty-two murders and at¬ 
tempts at murder, thirty-four burnings of 
houses, 519 burglaries, thirty-six hougliings 
of cattle, and 178 assaults of such a nature 
ns to be attended with danger of loss of life. 
In Queen's County during the same period 
the number of murders was still greater— 
namely, sixty; of burglaries and nightly 
attacks ou houses thero had been 626, of 
malicious injuries to property 115, and of 
serious assaults on individuals 209. This 
list, formidable as it was, contained only the 
crimes of which notice had been given to 
the police, and these in fact constituted only 
a small portion of the offences really com¬ 
mitted. So complete was the system of 
organization ■ established by the midnight 
murderers and disturbers of the public 
peace, that their victims dared not com¬ 
plain. lie had been willing to try the 
unaided powers of the law; tlie experiment 
had been tried, and it had proved to a 
demonstration that the law was inadequate. 
It was in point of fact a dead letter, inasmuch 
as no reliance could he placed on the moral 
courage of juries, It was almost impossible 
to And a jury who dared to convict a 
criminal connected with popular associa¬ 
tions. If they did discharge thoir duty 
honestly, they did so under the threats of 
popular vengeance; their persons were 
marked, their houses perhaps burned, and 
their crops destroyed. At a trial at 
Kilkenny the jury were unable to agree 
on a verdict, and were in consequence 
dismissed. The names of the members who 
voted for a conviction were immediately 
printed in red ou a placard headed * Blood! 
Blood 1 Blood!' and they were forced to 
leave the country in order to save their lives, 
Even when juries were willing to do their 
duty and to convict the midnight incendiary 
or murderer, witnesses could not be induced 
to give the necessary evidence for the jury 
to act upon, though the guilt of the culprit 


were as manifest as tlio sun at noon-day. 
In these circumstances, as Mr. Stanley 
argued with unanswerable force, it was 
hopeless to attempt to remedy grievances, 
unless the majesty of tho law was in the 
first instance asserted. A Government to 
be loved must first bo feared, and no 
Government could be said to be feared 
unless it possessed the means of protecting 
tlio lives and properties of the king's 
subjects, 

The debate, which lasted for four nights, 
was continued by Colonel Davis, Roebuck, 
A1 thorp, Ilume, Cobbett, Lytton Buhver, 
Macaulay, Sluel, Sir Robert Peel, and 
others, Stanley, who had been tho main 
object of tho attacks of the Irish brigade, 
had some reason to complain of the want 
of support from his colleagues; but liis 
official procedure was generously defended 
by Sir Robert Peel, who, as Grovillc said, 
made a most dexterous ancl judicious speech, 
‘I am afraid/ lie said, ‘of saying what 1 
think of his conduct; for however impartial 
my testimony as a public man may bo, 1 
am afraid that my testimony might only 
increase the efforts to ruin his reputation. 
Mine, however, is the independent testimony 
of an independent public man; and I only 
withhold the eulogy, which I should other¬ 
wise bestow as his due upon the right lion, 
gentleman, lest it should increase the num¬ 
ber of his enemies, I havo heard the right 
lion. Secretary often taunted with his aristo- 
cratical bearing and demeanour. I rather 
think that I should hear fewer complaints 
on that head, if the right lion, gentleman 
were a less powerful opponent in debate/ 

Supported by Peel and tho great body of 
his followers, the Ministry carried their 
address by a majority of 428 votes to 40 
over O’OonnelTs amendment—thirty-four 
of the minority being Irish Repealers. 
Another amendment proposed by Tennyson, 
the member for Lambeth, which promised 
to combine coercion with ‘a close and 
deliberate investigation into the causes of 
the discontont, with the view of applying 
an effectual remedy/ was opposed by tho 
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Government, because it dicl not declare an 
opinion upon the subject of the Uuiou; and 
was rejected by 393 to 60. A third amend¬ 
ment, proposed by Cobbett, was supported 
by only 23 votes against 323. 

It was evident to all candid and reflect¬ 
ing men, that no time must be lost in 
dealing with the reign of terror which 
was rapidly reducing Ireland to a state 
of anarchy and barbarism; and a bill for 
the suppression of disturbances in that 
unhappy country wns introduced into the 
House of Lords by Earl Grey, and read a 
first time on the 15th of February, The 
statement of the Premier on bringing 
forward the hill was even more appalling 
than that of the Irish Secretary, and might 
indeed have been almost supposed to have 
been made to describe the outrages perpe¬ 
trated at the instigation of the Land League 
in 1880 and 1881. The 'WMtefeet Pacifi¬ 
cators and other emissaries of secret 
societies did not, as had been pretended, 
merely proceed against tithes ; f they pre¬ 
scribed the terms on which land should he 
let, and any who disobeyed these orders were 
subject to liavo their property destroyed or 
to be put to death, They dictated what 
persons should be employed ; forbidding 
labourers to work for obnoxious masters, 
and preventing a master from employing 
such as were not obedient to their orders. 
They enforced their commands by acts of 
cruelty and outrage, by spoliation, murder, 
attacks on houses at dead oi night, by 
dragging the inmates from their beds, and so 
maltreating them tlmfc death often ensued, 
or by inflicting evils scarcely loss than 
death, The ordinary tribunals had been 
rendered almost powerless, for witnesses and 
jurors were equally terrified into silence. 
The son-in-law of a gentleman who had 
been murdered in sight of his own gate, 
refused to give evidence against the sup¬ 
posed murderers. ‘Ho would submit/ he 
said, Go any penalty the crown or the law 
might impose upon him; but lie would not 
appear at this trial, because he knew that 
if he should come forward as a witness on 


the occasion his life would inevitably be 
forfeited/ A poor old man, seventy yea is 
of age, had been ordered by the Regulators 
to give up a piece of ground which lie 
rented, but disobeyed the mandate. lie 
was dragged out of his house by four armed 
men and shot, His son, who was believed 
to have been an eye-witness of his father’s 
murder, refused to disclose the names oi 
the perpetrators Assassination, in short, 
was the order of the day, and the habitual 
practice of those who made robbery then' 
occupation. No wonder that outrage and 
anarchy had become triumphant. The 
catalogue of Irish crimes between the let of 
January and the 31st of December, 1832, 
contained 242 homicides, 1179 robberies, 
401 burglaries, 568 arsons, 290 cases of 
houghing cattle, 161 serious assaults, 203 
riots, 353 illegal reviews, 2094 illegal notices, 
427 illegal meetings, 796 malicious injuries 
to property, 7B3 attacks on houses, 328 
instances of firing with intent to kill, 117 
of robbery of arms, 163 of administering 
unlawful oath a, &c,, making altogether a 
total of 9002 crimes committed in one year, 
and all crimes connected with and growing 
out of the distracted state of the country. 1 
‘Unfortunately this system/ the Premier 
added, ‘is in a state of progress, and is 
increasing rather than diminishing/ The 
total number of crimes committed in July, 
August, and September, was 1279; the total 
Dumber committed in October, November, 
and December, was 1646 
The bill submitted to Parliament fpr tho 
purpose of repressing and punishing these 
outrages was, as Grevillo termed it, 
‘a consommti of insurrection-gagging Acts, 
suspension of Habeas Corpus, martial law, 
and one or two oilier bands and straps/ 
Strong measures were necessary, and the 
Ministry had the courage to bring forward 
an adequate remedy ior the lawless and bar¬ 
barous proceedings of the Dish agitators and 
their emissaries. The bill proposed to give 
the Lord-Lieutenant power to proclaim dis¬ 
turbed districts, to substitute courts-martial 
tor the ordinary courts of justice, which Lad 
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been rendered powerless to convict offenders. 
These courts were to consist of not less than 
four or more than nine officers, and they 
uere to he assisted by a king's counsel or 
serjeant-atJaw, who was to sit as judge- 
advocate. It was penal for persons to he 
absent from their own houses, in a disturbed 
district, between sunset and sunrise. Powers 
were given to enter houses in search of 
arms and ammunition. The distribution of 
seditious papers was a punishable offence. 
Bub the courts-martial were not, without the 
express authority of the Loid-Lieiitenani, to 
try any offence to which the penalty ol 
death was attached or to inflict a severer 
punishment tlmu transportation for seven 
years. 

In the Upper House the bill,severe as were 
its provisions, met with a highly favourable 
reception 5 the Conservative peers merely 
expressing their regret, as they did iu regard 
to a similar measure 111 1SS1, that the 
Government lmd not sooner had recourse 
to coercive measures. In tha course of a 
single week it went through the various 
stages, and passed 011 the 22nd of February 
Ominous indications had already been 
given that the bill would meet with the 
most violent opposition in the IIous© of 
Commons, and apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained and expressed that it would not he 
possible to pass it unaltered. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, resolved to stake their 
existence 011 the success of tlic measure, 
and Stanley made an explicit declaration 
to the effect that, if it was rejected, they 
could not continue to conduct the affairs 
of the country. * Ministers/ he said, ' were 
ready to stake their responsibility as a 
Government and llieir continuance iu the 
offices which they had the honour to hold; 
they were ready to stake their political 
character ns members of tho Legislature, 
and their honour as gentlemen on this 
measure ; and if they did not vindicate the 
position aud absolute necessity of it, he was 
willing to acknowledge that they would be 
unworthy of the public confidence, whether 
they were regarded as men or as ministers/ 


The bill came down from the Houso of 
Lords on the 22nd of February; but tho 
first reading was postponed till tho 27tli, 
when, on tho motion of O’Conn oil, tliero 
was a call of the House. On that evening 
the first reading was moved by the Chan¬ 
cellor of tho Exchequer. f But/ says Lord 
John Bussell, * While Althorp was as fully 
persuaded as any member of the Cabinet 
of the necessity for this bill, he was little 
fitted to persuade a Liberal House of 
Commons to acquiesce iu a proposal repug¬ 
nant to tlieir dispositions, and at variance 
with tlieir settled opinions. It was thought 
right, however, that ho, as the leader of tho 
Government in the House of Commons, 
should introduce tlio Coercion Bill. Ho did 
so in a manner tamo and ineffective. Ilis 
detail of the outrages committed in Ireland 
was like reading a few of the blackest pages of 
tlic Newgate Calendar The Liberal majori by 
were disappointed, sullen, and ready to 
break out into mutiny against their chief, 
Mr. Stanley, who was sitting next to mo, 
greatly annoyed at tho aspect of the llouso, 
said to me—“I meant not to liave spoken 
till to-morrow night, but l find I must 
speak Lo-nightT He took Lord Allhorp's 
box of official papers, and wont upstairs to 
a room where lie could look over them 
quietly.’ Tennyson, tlic member for Lam¬ 
beth, expressed tho general feeling of tho 
House at tliis moment when lie said tho 
Government lmd failed to prove that 
the ordinary laws of tho land would not ho 
sufficient to put an end to the disturbances, 
and proposed that the bill should he post¬ 
poned for a fortnight in order that tho 
House might receive full and authentic 
information respecting the state of Ireland. 
The amendment was supported by Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer, Mr. George Grote, and 
other influential members. 

' After llio debaio had proceeded for two 
or three hours longer, with 110 change of 
temper in the House/ continues Lord 
John, 'Stanley rose, lie explained with 
admirable clearness the insccuro and 
alarming state of Ireland, lie then went 
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over, case by case, tlie more dreadful of the 
outrages which had been committed. lie 
detailed with striking effect the circum¬ 
stances attending tlio murder of a clergy¬ 
man, and the agony of liis widow, who, 
after seeing her husband, murdered, had to 
bear the terror of running knocks at the 
door, kept on all niglib by the miscreants 
who had committed tlie crime. The House 
became appalled and agitated at the dread¬ 
ful picture which lie placed before their 
eyes; they felt for the sorrow’s of the 
innocent, they were shocked at the 
dominion of assassins and robbers. When 
he had produced a thrilling effect by these 
descriptions, he turned upon O’Counell, 
who led tlie opposition to the measure, 
and who seemed a short time before 
about to achieve a triumph in favour of 
sedition and anarchy. He recalled to the 
recollection of the House of Commons that 
at a recent public meeting O'Connell had 
spoken of the House of Commons as 658 
scoundrels. In a tempest of scorn and 
indignation, he excited tlie anger of the 
men thus designated against tlie author of 
the calumny. The House, which two hours 
before seemed about to yield to the great 
agitator, was now" almost ready to tear him 
in pieces, In tlie midst of the storm which 
his eloquence lmd raised Stanley sat down, 
having achieved ono of the greatest triumphs 
ever won in a popular assembly by the 
powers of oratory/* 

The Coercion Act was followed by 
another bill, which also received the sanc¬ 
tion of Parliament, By this measure the 
Court of King’s Bench was empowered to 
change the venue from tlie county in which 
the offence had been committed to an 
adjoining count)", or even to Dublin, in 
cases where intimidation had been used 
towards prosecutors, witnesses, or jurors. 
The passing of these two Acts was attended 
with very satisfactory results, as has 
always been the case when Irish outrages 
are treated with a firm hand, The Coercion 
Act was at once put in force in Kilkenny, 

* Itccotfccti<ms t &c , by Eml Jtabtcll, p 112, 


where the White feet had been peculiarly 
active m carrying out their lawless proceed¬ 
ings. The Lord-Lieutenant lost no time in 
proclaiming both tlie town and county; and 
such was the terror which tins step inspired 
that it was not found necessary to hold a 
single courfc-maitial. There was an imme¬ 
diate and large diminution in the number 
of offences committed in that district. The 
total number of offences perpetrated there 
during March, the month preceding the 
passing of tlie Act, was 476; hut during 
May, the mouth that followed tlie bill 
becoming law, the number diminished to 
162. The Association of Irish Volunteers, 
a body that had contributed largely to the 
murders and robberies which prevailed in 
tlie country, was dissolved, by proclamation, 
and disbanded without any attempt at 
resistance, contenting themselves with pass¬ 
ing a resolution r tliat all the nets and 
functions of the Association shall be 
confided to one individual—the parent of 
his country—Daniel O'Connell/ 

The Ministry had promised that coercion 
should be accompanied by conciliatory 
measures; and in fulfilment of this pledge 
Xord A1 thorn, on the 12th of February, 
introduced a bill for reforming the Irish 
Church establishment, which was regarded 
by the Liberal party as ' the greatest griev¬ 
ance of Ireland/ There were hundreds of 
parishes in that country which did not 
contain a single Protestant, and out of a 
population of 8,000,000 there were nob 
more than 800,000 who were adherents 
of the Irish Episcopal Clmrcli. For the 
religious instruction of this comparatively 
small number of people the State provided 
and supported 1400 paiochial incumbents, 
who divided among them at least £G00,000 
a year, They were superintended and ruled 
by twenty-two bishops, whose aggregate 
incomes amounted to £150,000 a-year. 
The revenues of the doans and chapters 
were estimated at £25,000, exclusive of 
the livings held by them as prebends. The 
incomes of tlie bishops and tlie capitular 
establishments were derived mainly from 
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landed estates, which yielded a gross rental 
of £G00,000 a year; but owing to fclio inode 
in which they were let, little more than 
one-sixth part of that sum was received by 
these dignitaries. The cluircli rate or cess, 
imposed for the purpose of maintaining the 
ecclesiastical buildings and meeting the 
expenses connected with religious services, 
yielded about £70,000 a year, and was 
regarded as a great grievance by the Homan 
Catholic population. Altogether, in one way 
or another, the revenues of the Irish Church 
establishment amounted to upwards of 
£800,000 a year. The Government pro¬ 
posed to lighten somewhat the burden 
of tliis costly institution by imposing a 
graduated tax, varying from five to fifteen 
per cent., on incumbents whose benefices 
yiolded upwards of £200 a year, iu lieu of 
the first fruits which they had hitherto 
paid. Similar deductions were to be made 
from the incomes of the bishops and chap¬ 
ters. The sum thus saved, amounting to 
at least £60,000 a year, was to be placed | 
under the charge of commissioners, who 
were to expend it iu the repair of churches, 
and the erection of glebe houses and new 
churches where these might be required; 
and thus render it unnecessary to levy 
any longer the obnoxious church rate. It 
was at first proposed that this assessment 
should be levied on the present incumbents, 
but it was subsequently resolved that the 
provision should only apply to their suc¬ 
cessors. It was evidently preposterous to 
maintain twenty-t’wo bishops to superin¬ 
tend 1400 clergymen, and the religious 
interests of 800,000 persons; and it was 
resolved to reduce their number to twelve, 
and to abolish two of the four arch¬ 
bishoprics. By this arrangement a saving 
of £60,000 a year would be effected, which 
the Government expressed their willingness 
to devote to any purpose the Legislature 
might think fib to appoint, 

The bill met with a most favourable 
reception from the House of Commons. 
Lord Althorp, who introduced it, was heard 
throughout Ins speech with frerpient marks 


of approval, and he sat down amidst loud 
cheers The Irish Proles iants and high Tories 
were the only persons who raised theirvoices 
against the measure; and its reception by 
the country was equally favourable. A large 
proportion even of the Conservative party 
regarded it as moderate and equitable. r The 
House/ says Greville, ( received llio plan 
of Irish Church reform with almost unani¬ 
mous applause, nobody opposing but Inglis 
and Goulbourn; and Peel in a very feeble 
speech, which scarcely deserves the name 
of opposition. It will be of great service 
to the Government. O’Connell lauded the 
measure up to the skies; but Shiel said 
lie would lube liis tongue off with vexation 
tlic next morning for having done so, after 
he had slept upon it. It was clear that 
Peel, who is courting the House and exert¬ 
ing all Ilia dexterity to bring mon's minds 
round to him, saw the stream was too strong 
for him to go against it; so he made a sort 
of temporizing, moderate, unmeaning speech, 
which will give him time to determine on 
his best course, and did not commit him/ 
Shiel was, however, quite mistaken in 
supposing that O'Connol would regret 
having expressed approval of the bill. 
On the contrary, lie continued lo praise 
it warmly both in public and private; and 
spoke with confidence of the happy change 
that might be oxpccled from it in Ireland. 
It is probable, as was conjectured at the 
time, that he regarded the bill as the first 
step towards the disestablishment of the 
Protestant church in Ireland. This is 
the more likely because the bill, ns at 
first introduced, provided that the revenues 
of the suppressed bishoprics might bo 
appropriated by Parliament to whatever 
purposes it thought proper. 

Althorp somewhat ungraciously declined 
to accede to the request of Peel, Lhat some 
little delay should be granted before the 
second reading, and fixed it for tiro 14th of 
March; but ho speedily found the truth of 
the proverbial remark, ‘The more liaste, tlie 
less speed/ When the second reading was 
proposed on the day appointed, it was 
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objected by Charles Wynn, a high authority 
on such matters, that as the bill imposed a 
tax on Irish benefices, it required to originate 
iu a committee of the whole House. This 
objection proved to be well founded; and 
it was not until the 1st of April that the 
House went into committee on the resolu¬ 
tions embodying the principles on which 
the bill was based. The second reading 
was moved on the Gth of May, and was 
carried by 317 votes to 78. Several im¬ 
portant amendments extending the scope of 
the measure were proposed by the Radicals 
and Repealers in committee, but were all 
opposed by the Government, and rejected 
by the House. But on the motion of Lord 
Stanley, it was agreed to omit the appro¬ 
priation clause winch enabled the Legislature 
to apply the surplus revenue of the Church 
to secular purposes, This was done avowedly 
for the purpose of conciliating the Lords, 
by whom it would without doubt have been 
rejected; but its omission infuriated the 
Repealers, who regarded the provision in 
question as the most valuable part of the 
bill. O’Connell denounced this stop as 
'the basest act which a national assembly 
ever perpetrated/ Ilis followers were 
furious, and talked of breach of faith and 
the necessity of the repeal of the Union; 
and Mr, Hume and other Radical members 
were equally violent in their denunciations, 
f Ho person/ says Lo Mar chant, c was more 
distressed than Lord A1 thorp; but he com¬ 
plained with some justice, that when he 
dwelt on the appropriation clause in bring¬ 
ing forward the bill, it was not treated as 
of any importance, nor did the Irish seem 
to regard it ns such in discussing the 
measure/ 'I strongly suspect/ he adds, 
' that O’Connell, in common with hi a Irish 
supporters, was very glad to have an 
additional pretence for opposition to English 
rule. It was afterwards known that the 
whole proceeding caused much discontent 
and discussion in tho Cabinet/ 

Even after this concession, the fate of 
the Irish Church Bill in tho Lords was 
quite uncertainj and Lord A1 thorp expected 


that it would be thrown oat. It was 
violently resisted by the extreme Tories, 
and Lord Eldon declared that lie c would 
oppose the sad bill to the last of his 
life and the utmost of his power. He 
thought it adverse to every established prin¬ 
ciple of government, and fall of spoliation/ 
The ex-Chancellor was, of course, zealously 
supported by the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was particularly active, and by the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord AVinclxelsea, and 
other peers of that school, But tlic Duke 
of AYellingfcon recommended that the bill 
should be allowed to go into committee, 
and tho second reading was carried by a 
majority of 157 votes to 98. At one time 
a collision seemed about to take pfiace while 
the bill was in committee, in consequence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury having 
carried, by a majority of two, an amend¬ 
ment limiting to ecclesiastical purposes 
within the parish the revenues of suspended 
benefices. But after .some hesitation, the 
Ministry resolved to go on with tho bill, 
and on tho 30tli of June the third reading 
was carried by a majority of 135 votes to 81. 

The Ministry had thus, after a hard 
struggle, succeeded in carrying the two 
Irish measures on which they had staked 
their existence. Both measures had been 
prepared in the office of the Irish Secretary, 
and it was universally admitted that it was 
mainly owing to Ins firmness and eloquence 
that the Coercion Bill had been forced 
through the House of Commons; while his 
influence and zc nl had greatly contributed 
to tho success of the Irish Church Reform 
Bill. In consequence of the skill, readiness, 
and ability which he had displayed in con¬ 
ducting these and other important measures 
through Parliament, this year was, in Lord 
John Russell's opinion, 'the most dis¬ 
tinguished and the most memorable’ of 
Mr, Stanley’s career; and clearly marked 
him out as the future leader of tho Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. But he 
was both dreaded and hated by the Irish 
Repeal members, and for that and other 
reasons it was considered most desirable 1 
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that ha should he removed to another office. 
As fat hack as December, 1832, Lord 
Brougham had earnestly recommended that 
this change should be made, and Stanley 
himself quite approved of the proposal. 
The Premier and the oilier members of the 
Cabinet, however, were of opinion that the 
transference of the Irish Secretary to another 
and higher office could not conveniently or 
safely be made at that time, and it was 
found impracticable to create a vacancy in 
the Ministry which could he offered for liis 
acceptance. A few months later, however, 
facilities for effecting the desired change 
somewhat unexpectedly presented them¬ 
selves Lord Durham, who was in bad 
health, and had never co-operated com¬ 
fortably with the other members of the 
Cabinet, resigned the office of Privy Seal, 
and obtained the earldom, which, accord¬ 
ing to Lord Brougham, had long been 
the object of his ambition, Goderich 
was induced very reluctantly to accept 
the vacant office, and thus open the Colonial 
Secretaryship to Stanley.'* But, as Lord 
John Russell remarks, f he was not thereby 
freed from the responsibility of master¬ 
ing and defending the details of the Irish 

Church Temporalities Bill, and therefore, 
besides ilie Irish Coercion Bill, which lie 
had carried by the force of liis eloquence, 

* Grevillo any a Tnlmerston was charged with the 
office oi breaking the proposed arrangement to 
Goderich, with tbu offer of an earldom by way of 
gilding the pill, hub Goderich would not hear of it 5 
said it would look like running away from the ,Slave 
question, and on tint ilatly lefuscd Stanley threat¬ 
ened to resign, if lie was not promotedaiul in this 
dilemma the Duke of Uiclmioiul (who wns going to 
Windsor) reminded Loul Giey fco let him lay the cnao 
before the lung, and inform him that if this arrange¬ 
ment was not made, the Government limat ho broken 
up, He did set; find the king acquiesced, ami at tlio 
same time a similar representation was made to 
Godeucli, who, after a desperate resistance, knocked 
under, and said that if it must he bo lie would yield, 
hut only to the king's command * lhospeiity Robin* 
emi > and 'Goody Goderich/as ho was called, became 
Earl of Itipon, and obtained also a promise of the 
Garter He at first refused ftU earldom, hut ulti¬ 
mately accepted it in order, as he thought, to qualify 
himself For the Garter, But this was a mistaken 
notion, as it is well-known' .tliat the {Garter has 
frequently been bestowed upon Barons and even cm 

Commoners. | 


lie had to conduct through Parliament, and 
defend clause by clause, the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill and the Colonial Slavery 
Abolition Bill—two of the largest and most 
important measures that were ever prepared 
for the consideration of Parliament. 1 

The question of Irish tithe had also to 
be dealt with at once, for throughout the 
greater part of Ireland the collection oi 
tithes had become au impossibility. In 
the preceding session the Government had 
been empowered to advance to each incum¬ 
bent a sum not exceeding the amount clue 
to him as tithes for the year 1&31, and 
was also authorized to buy the arrears 
of tithes and reimburse itself for iLs ad¬ 
vances out of the sum which it thus 
succeeded in recovering. But it was goon 
found that this expedient had aggravated, 
the evil which it was intended to remove, 
and by turning the Viceroy into Titlie- 
Proctor-Goneral for Ireland, as O'Connell 
remarked, hail thrown additional odium 
upon the Government. Tho new law lmu 
not been suffered to remain a dead letter. 
Between. 9000 or 10,000 processes for liLlics 
had been instituted, bub with very little 
effect. All the efforts of the Government 
to collect the tithes proved unavailing. 
The police having entirely failed to over¬ 
come the resistance of the peasantry, tho 
soldiers were called out to tlicir assistance; 
but with no heller rosult. It was asserted 
iu the House of Commons that on one 
occasion a company of Lancers, two pieces 
of artillery, and two companies of the 92nd 
Highlanders, were called out to protect tho 
sale of a single cow. Almost every case of 
an attempt to compel the payment of the 
obnoxious impost led to a riot, ( U icl not 
unfrequently to bloodshed, The cost of 
this harassing and expensive process greatly 
exceeded the sum collected The arrears 
due for 1831 amounted to £104,000; but 
the Government, with groat difficulty and 
some loss of life, only succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing £12,100. 

It had clearly become necessary to adopt 
a different plan, if the tithes were in. future 
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to lie collected at all, The arrears for 1831 
and 1832 amounted to upwards of £412,000; 
and if to this sum was added the amount 
of tithes due for the current year, the gross 
amount of ecclesiastical tithes due and 
unpaid during these three years was up¬ 
wards of £1,000,000 sterling. The Ministry 
proposed that exchequer hills should he 
issued for a sum of £1,000,000, to he paid 
hy the tithe-owners oil the security of these 
arrears, which the Irish Government was 
to he empowered to collect, subject to a 
deduction of 25 per cent on the arrears due 
for 1831 and 1832, and of 15 per cent, on 
the value of the tithes for 1S33; to he 
repaid hy half-yearly instalments in the 
course of four years. The proposal met 
with strenuous opposition, and it was con¬ 
fidently predicted that the sum would never 
he repaid; that the so-called loan would he 
converted into a gift; and that England, 
besides paying its own tithes, would have to 
pay those of Ireland also. The prediction 
was in due time fulfilled, as the great 
majority of the Parliament probably ex¬ 
pected. But the bill was allowed to pass, 
mainly because otherwise no provision 
would have been made for the support of 
the clergy, who were reduced to a state of 
great privation and distress. 

The financial statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, though carped at hy the 
Radicals, gave satisfaction to moderate and 
reasonable men of all parties, and showed 
that the administration had made consider¬ 
able progress in redeeming the pledge of 
economy which they had made on taking 
office. The total number of places they 
had abolished was 1387, with salaries 
amounting to £231,406. The diplomatic 
expenses had been lessened by £9] ,735; 
the reduction of expenditure in 1831-33 
was altogether about £3,000,000. After 
liquidating the deficit m the preceding 
year, a surplus of £1,500,000 remained, 
which Lord Althorp proposed to devote 
to the reduction of those taxes which 
pressed most injuriously on the industry 
of tho country, such as the tax on soap, 
vol. n. 


the duties on marine insurance and adver¬ 
tisements, and several assessed taxes. 

The Radicals, however, were not satisfied, 
and complained that the reductions pro¬ 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had not been earned Luther. The agricul¬ 
tural party insisted that they were entitled 
to relief from at least a part of the duties 
on malt; and on the 26tli of April Sir 
William Ingilby, a Whig baronet, one of 
the members for Lincolnshire, moved that 
the duty should ho reduced from 205. ScL 
to 105. a quarter. Owing to the negligence 
of the Treasury Whip, the silence of Graham, 
Grant, and other Cabinet ministers, and 
the reluctance of the Liberal agricultural 
members to vote against the wishes of their 
constituents, the motion was carried, m a 
House of 314 members, by a majority of ten. 

Lord Grey was naturally very angry at 
tins humiliating defeat. In a hurried note 
to the Chancellor he stated that f fehe con¬ 
sequences of the vote were so infinitely 
serious/ that he had immediately summoned 
a meeting of the Cabinet, and added,' I can 
see but one course to he taken, at least for 
myself/ If his friends, he said, would not 
take the hronble of waiting a few heurs iw 
the House to carry his measures, they had 
no right to expect him to sacrifice all his 
comforts hy remaining in office. The king, 
m great alarm, urged him strongly not to 
quit liis post at a time when his retirement 
would prove most injurious to the public 
welfare, and his colleagues united in on- 
treating him to remain. It was evident, 
however, that the proposed reduction of 
the malt tax, which would have deranged 
the whole budget, must in some way be set 
aside; and the motion of Sir John Key, one 
of the members for tho City of London, for 
the repeal of the assessed taxes afforded 
the desired opportunity. These taxes were 
exceedingly unpopular, and numerous peti¬ 
tions for their repeal had been presented 
from the large towns, and especially from 
the metropolitan boroughs The house tax 
was especially obnoxious, owing to the 
unequal and unjust manner in which it 
13 
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was imposed. Tlie smaller houses, and 
especially the tradesmen's shops, were 
always assessed at their full value. The 
premises of the Bank of England, which 
the governors valued at £40,000 a year, 
■were rated at only £2500 a year. Sir John 
Xey stated that there were only four houses 
in Bedfordshire assessed at more than £70 
a year, and yet Bedfordshire contained the 
princely mansions of Woburn Abbey, Wrest, 
Oakley, Aniptliill, Haines, Coplec, Ilnnnes, 
Bletsoe, Melclibourn, and other seats of the 
nobility and gentry. Eaton Hall, tlio seat 
of the Marquis of Westminster in Cheshire, 
mid Blenheim, the seat of tho Duke of 
f Marlborough, were assessed at £300 a year 
each, Lowthc-r Castle, in Westmoreland, 
the mansion of the Earl of Lonsdale, at less 
than £200; Baby, the seat of the Duke of 
Cleveland, and Lambton, the mansion of 
Earl Durham, and many others of the same 
class, were rated at less than £100. It was 
not at all uncommon to find a shopkeeper 
in Chcapside or the Strand paying double 
the house lax exacted from these wealthy 
territorial magnates. The window tax, 
besides being liable to the objections urged 
against tho house tax, was injurious to the 
health and comfort of the people. 

These facts were undeniable, and lord 
A1 thorp made no attempt to defend those 
taxes as being either equal or just; ho 
could only plead that the repeal either of 
tlie malt tax or the assessed taxes alone 
would be a most partial preference of the 
interests thus favoured, and that the repeal 
of both would be incompatible with the 
maintenance of tlio public credit. When, 
therefore, Sir John Ivey, on tlic 3rd of 
April, proposed the motion of which lie 
had given notice. Lord Altliorp moved an 
amendment coupling together the two 
hostile pioposnls, to tlio effect that the 
deficiency in the revenue occasioned by 
the reduction of the tax on malt to ten 
shillings a quarter, and by the repeal of 
the tax on houses and windows, could only 
be supplied by the substitution of a general 
tax on properly and income, and an extern | 


sive change in our whole financial system, 
which at the present moment would bo in¬ 
expedient. The Ministry took care on this 
occasion to muster their supporters; and some 
even of those who had supported Ingilby's 
motion, afraid to bring on a crisis, reversed 
their votes, and Althorp’s amendment was 
carried by the large majority of 355 to 157. 

Tho course which tho Ministry had 
followed in resisting tho repeal of the 
assessed taxes was exceedingly unpopular 
in the large towns and especially in London, 
and the feeling which had been excited 
against them speedily displayed itself in a 
very aunoymg manner. Sir John Cam 
Ilobhouse, the friend of Byron and an 
able and accomplished man, who had 
filled the office of Secretary at War since 
the dismissal of Sir Henry PamoU, was 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland on 
the elevation of Stanloy to the Colonial 
Secretaryship. At the time of liis election 
for Westminster he had expressed himself 
strongly in favour of tho abolition of the 
bouse and window taxes; but as a member 
of tlie Government he could not vote 
against Althorp's motion declaring their 
repeal inexpedient at tho present timo, 
lie was in consequence vehemently abused 
by tlio Westminster tradesmen; and ho 
chivalrously resigned both his office and 
his seat, but offered himself for re-election. 
Ho was opposed by Colonel De Lacy Evans, 
an extreme Eadical, whoso eauso was so 
zealously espoused by tho mob that they 
pelted Ilobhouse and his friends, on tho 
hustings in Covert Garden, with cairots 
and cabbages, and refused to hear him 
speak. The contest terminated in tlio 
return of Evans, and the Ministry had to 
select another Secretary for Ireland. Dr. 
Lushington and Mr. William Brougham 
wore called on also to resign their seals, 
but declined to comply with tlio demand. 

Meetings were held in almost evory parish 
in London, at which resolutions wero 
passed pledging those present not to pay 
tho assessed taxes, Tho Birmingham 
Political Union petitioned tho king to 
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dismiss fiom Ins counsels ‘men who had 
proved themselves either utterly unable 
or uuwilling to extricate the countiy from 
the difficulties and dangers with which it 
is surrounded 1 A meeting was also sum¬ 
moned to be held in Cold bath Fields 
' for the purpose of adopting preparatory 
measures for holding a national conven¬ 
tion, as the only means of obtaining and 
securing the rights of the people/ As the 
movement was fraught with danger to 
the public peace, cl proclamation was issued 
by the Home Office forbidding the meeting. 
In spite of this proclamation a considerable 
number of persons assembled at the ap¬ 
pointed time with banners displayed. The 
police were ordered to disperse the meeting, 
and, it was alleged, charged the people with 
their staves with unnecessary violence. 
One of them was stabbed with a dagger 
mid hilled, and other members of the force 
were wounded. The coroner’s jury that 
sat on the body of the murdered policeman 
returned a verdict of justifiable homicide, 
which was quashed by the Court of King’s 
Bench as being utterly unwarranted by the 
-evidence. But when the person accused 
of the murder was brought to trial he was 
acquitted, though the clearest proofs of liis 
guilt were adduced by the counsel. 

These proceedings raised a loud outcry 
against the Government in the metropolis 
and oilier large towns in England, and their 
unpopularity was increased by their refusal 
to adopt the sweeping measures against 
pensions and sinecures proposed by the 
Radical members of the House of Com¬ 
mons. In opposition to a motion of Mr. 
Hume, declaring that sinecure offices and 
offices held by deputy are unnecessary, 
lord Alfchorp proposed and carried the 
previous question, But the Ministry were 
obliged to agree to two resolutions proposed 
by the economical member for Middlesex, 
declaring that no new appointments should 
be made to sinecure offices which fell vacant, 
and that no person should be appointed to 
any situation the duties of winch are to be 
discharged by deputy, Another motion, 


proposed by one of the members for Dublin, 
that ‘all sinecure places should be abolished 
throughout the British empire/ was carried 
against Ministers by a majority of lime. 

Though harassed by these and other 
motions in favour of reforms, which though 
in themselves desirable were yet premature, 
the Government succeeded in carrying 
through in the course of this session a 
number of very important measures. One 
of these was the renewal of the Bank 
Charter, which had been announced in 
the king’s speech, After careful negotia¬ 
tions with the governors of the Bank, 
Lord Althorp intimated to the House of 
Commons, on the 31st of May, the terms 
on which the Government had resolved 
to propose the renewal of the Charter for 
twenty-one years, with power to the 
Government at the end of the tenth year 
to give twelve months notice to the Bank, 
in which case the Charter would expire 
with the eleventh year.— 

2, Thnfc ite promissory uotca were to bo made 
a legal tender for enma of £b and upiraids, ereiy- 
I wheic hut at the Bank and its benches. 

2. That one-fourth part of the debt of 
£14,000*000, at present duo by the public to 
tho Bank, should be repaid during the present 
session of Parliament. 

3. That the allowances bithcito made to the 
Bank for tho management of the national debt 
and other public business should bo continued, 
subject to a deduction of £ 120,000 a year. 

4 That fclic laws restricting the interest of 
money to five per cent, commonly called tho 
'usury Jaws/ should he repealed so far as con¬ 
cerned bills not having more than three months 
to nm before they became due. 

5, That royal charters aliould bo granted for 
the establishment of joint-stock banks within a 
distance of five miles from London \ it being, how¬ 
ever, understood that Government was at liberty 
to withhold such charter if it should in any case 
deem it advisable to reject tho application for it. 

C, That all banks should enter into a compo¬ 
sition in lieu of stamp duties, at present cbavgenblo 
at the into of 7s, for every £100 issued in notes. 

7, That a bill should bo introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment to icgulate country banks, the provisions of 
winch should be such as to on courage joint-stock 
banking companies in fcha country to issue tho 
notes of tho Bank of England, 
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It was found that great opposition would 
he .made to the establishment of joint-stock 
hanks, and that paib of the plan was 
withdrawn for the present by the Govern¬ 
ment; hut the other resolutions wore em¬ 
bodied in a hill which readily passed both 
Houses, with the addition of a provision 
requiring weekly returns of bullion, and 
of the notes in circulation, to be sent in 
to the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, in 
order to publication in the London Gazette. 
Provision was also made for the quarterly 
publication of the Bank accounts—an 
arrangement which proved of the highest 
value and importance, as it enabled 
financiers and the public generally to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
monetary operations of tho country. 

A measure of much greater importance, 
■which had to be decided at this time, was 
the renewal of the East India Company's 
Charter, which terminated in 1833. l ? or 
nearly two centuries and a half that power¬ 
ful association of merchant princes had boon 
sovereigns as well as traders, and at this 
period their rule extended over 200 , 000,000 
of people, inhabiting a territory comprising 
1,500,000 square miles. It had long en¬ 
joyed a monopoly of tho trade with China 
and India; but at the renewal of its charter 
in 1813 certain restrictions were made 
upon its trading privileges, and ib was 
required to publish its commercial accounts 
separately fiom its territorial accounts. 
This regulation brought to light the fact, 
that the trade with India could not be con¬ 
ducted except at a loss, and the Company 
had in consequence abandoned it entirely. 
The traffic with China had also greatly 
diminished in value, but the Company still 
retained a monopoly of the trade, and had 
imposed n duty of 96 pei cent, upon all 
teas sold under 2 s, and 100 per cent on 
all teas sold over 2 s. per lb. Notwith¬ 
standing the advantages derived from this 
monopoly, the trade of the Company had 
decreased. In 1813 the value of tlieir 
exports mid imports to and from China 
amounted to £13,500,000. In 1830 they 


had fallen to £11,000,000. Tho extent 
of the transactions carried oil by private 
traders had meanwhilo vastly increased. 
In 1814 the value of tlieir exports and 
imports amounted to £9,000,000. In 1830 
it had increased to £31,000,000. In these 
circumstances it was evident that tho 
trading privileges of the Company ought to 
be entirely withdrawn; and no one doubted 
that if the trade with India and China 
were thrown open, the demand for tho 
manufactures of our country would be 
vastly increased. 

Ib was proposed by the Government 
that the Charter of the Company should 
be renewed for twenty years, but that it 
should henceforth be restricted to the duty 
of governing India under the control of 
the British Government, Tlieir trading 
privileges were now to cease, and tlieir 
commercial property was to bo sold. In 
return for the surrender of those rights 
and privileges the pioprielors were to 
rcccivo an annuity of £630,000 a yoar 
for forty years, charged on tlie revenue 
of India—a sum equal to tlie amount of 
the dividends at present paid to them. At 
tho termination of the stipulated period it 
should bo at tlie option of Parliament to 
redeem tlie annuity at the rate of £100 
for every £5 65 . of annual payment. Tlie 
restrictions on the admission of Europeans 
to India were at the same time abolished, 
and so were the distinctions based on 
differences of race, colour, and religion; 
and tlie offices under tho Government 
were thrown open to natives and Europeans 
alike. The measure was very favourably 
received by both political parries, and 
became law with little opposition. The 
results wore highly satisfactory. In ten 
years tho trade with China liad doubled, 
and tho value of the British exports to 
India and Ceylon had nearly trebled, 
But there can bo little doubt that an 
unreformed Parliament would not have 
undertaken tlie task of making this im¬ 
portant change; and even if ib had, it 
would not have been ablo to effect it. 
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The British slave trade, after a protracted 
and violent contest, had been declared 
illegal m 1807, mainly by the efforts of 
Wilberforco, Granville Sharp, Clarkson, 
Stephen, and other philanthropists, ayIio 
had struggled for twenty yetus against 
the system; but slam} r itself still nour¬ 
ished in the British West India colonies. 

Mr. Wilberfovce, the veteran leader of 
the anti-slavery party, 'was now, owing 
to the infirmities of advancing years, unable 
to continue with his wonted vigour Ins 
arduous exertions in behalf of tho negroes; 
and in 1821 he induced Mr. Thomas l<Well 
Buxton to form f a partnership * with him in 
what he justly termed f his holy enterprise. 1 
Buxton was a partner in Truemans brewery 
in London. This position necessarily 
brought him into daily contact with the 
misery that prevailed in the east of the 
metropolis, and lie zealously co-operated 
with his sister-in-law, Mrs. Fry, in her efforts 
to ameliorate the distress which was chronic 
among the weavers in Spitalflelds. Ho 
Avas returned to Parliament in 1818, and 
immediately began to take a warm interest 
in the mitigation of the penal code, the 
improvement of prison discipline, and other 
benevolent schemes. He became an active 
member of the African Institution, a society 
which had been formed to watch over the 
law that had abolished the slave trade; and 
lie was thus naturally led to concur in tlio 
opinion expressed by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Forster, that 'it is certainly time to 
turn the mind of the British public towards 


the situation of those in actual slavery/ 
In May, 1821, Sir. "Wilberforce Avrote to 
him that he had for some time been Avail¬ 
ing, with no little solicitude, for a member 
of Parliament Avho, if lie himself were to 
be laid aside, would be an eligible leader 
in the crusade against slavery. Such a 
man he believed Buxton to be, and he 
therefore earnestly conjured him to devote 
himself to this f blessed service/ After 
long and mature deliberation, encouraged 
by Ins brothers-in-law the well-known 
Quakers, Samuel and Jolm Joseph Gurney, 
and other friends, Buxton accepted in the 
autumn of 1822 the weighty charge inArolved 
in Mr. Wilberforce's proposal. In January, 
1823, a meeting was held by him on the 
subject with that veteran philanthropist 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay, and Gong and deep 
Arerc their deliberations how host to shape 
those measures which were to change the 
structure of society throughout the Western 
World/ 

Early in March Mr. Wilberforce pub¬ 
lished his Avell-kuowu * Appeal in behalf of 
the Slaves/ An Anti-slavery Society was 
formed, of Avhich Mr. Buxton was appointed 
Vice-president, and the committee proceeded 
at once, with great energy and activity, to 
diffuse information on the subject through¬ 
out the country. The lead, as usual, was 
taken by the Society of Friends, always 
foremost in ' works of faith and labours of 
love/ and it Avas resolved that Mr, Wil- 
berforce should open the Parliamentary 
campaign with their petition in favour of 
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the abolition of slavery, lie introduced it 
by saying that f a similar petition, which lie 
had the honour of presenting thirty years 
before, had been the first effort against tlio 
Idndied iniquity of the .slave trade/ ancl 
that in presenting this one ' lie considered 
that the first stone was laid of an edifice 
which would stand at some future period an 
ornament to the land/ 

Mr. Buxton then gave notice tlmt on the 
13th of May 'lie would submit a motion 
that the House should take into considera¬ 
tion the state of slavery in the British 
colonies/ On that memorable day took 
place the first debate in the British Parlia¬ 
ment on the subject of negro slavery. Bux¬ 
ton, in his opening speech, declared f tlie 
object at which we aim is the extinction of 
slavery —nothing less than the extinction of 
slavery, in nothing less than the whole of the 
British dominions; not, however, the rapid 
termination of that slate, not the sudden 
emancipation of the negro, but such pre¬ 
paratory steps, such measures of precaution 
as by slow degrees, and in a course of years, 
first fitting and qualifying the slaves for the 
enjoyment of freedom, shall gently conduct 
us to the annihilation of slavery/ The 
facts which Buxton staled nr support of his 
motion lmd been collected for his use b}' the 
unwearied industry of Zachary Macaulay, 
and were enough to make the blood run 
cold and the heart sicken of every man 
with a spark of humanity in his breast, 
A pregnant woman receiving 173 lashes 
at once for complaining that her child 
had been punished ; a young negress bound 
hand and foot with a stick passed above her 
elbows and under her knees, and a chain 
fastened to her neck, Hogged at intervals 
throughout a day, and left between the 
iloggings with her wounds festering under 
a tropical sun; a negro slave compelled 
to flog his own sons for some trumpery 
fault, and their two sisters receiving twenty 
laslies each because they cried at the sight; 
a slave flogged for attending an Independent 
meeting-house, ancl his sister, for sighing 
at her brother's sufferings, punished with 


tliirty-nine lashes; n negro boy, who ran 
away to Ins mother, hanged for endeavouring 
to rob liis owner of his person, and his 
mother imprisoned for life for receiving 
stolen goods, in other words, for sheltering 
her own son; brandings, even of women, 
on the breast—-were all incidents of common 
occurrence, and hundreds of slaves bore on 
their bodies the marks of tlio brutalities 
inflicted on them. Such were tlio horrors 
which Buxton described as the results of 
the slave system in the British colonies—a 
system of 'rank, naked, flagrant, undis¬ 
guised injustice 1 —on which lie based and 
justified the resolution moved by lum, 
"That tlio state of slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British constitution 
and the Christian religion; and that it ought 
to be gradually abolished throughout the 
British colonies with as much expedition 
as may be found consistent with a due 
regard to tlio well-being of the parties 
concerned/ 

The plan which Buxton proposed for tlio 
abolition of this shocking system was 
moderate ancl reasonable. He suggested 
that all children born after a certain clato 
should be declared freo; pointing out liow 
surely, and yet silently, the curse of slavery 
would thus die away; and he urged that 
j meanwhile steps should bo taken to alleviate 
the hardships to which the slaves woro 
subjected, and to prepare them for emanci¬ 
pation—that they should be attached to tlio 
island, and, under modifications, Lo the soil; 
that they should cease to be chattels in the 
eye of the law; tlmt their testimony should 
be received in courts of justice; that obstruc¬ 
tions to manumission should bo removed, 
effectual provision made for the religious 
instruction of the slaves, marriages sanc¬ 
tioned and enforced, the Sunday devoted 
j to rest and religious instruction; and that 
no governor, judge, or attorney-general 
should be a slaveowner. 

The West India interest was too power¬ 
ful in the House of Commons at this time 
to allow these proposals, moderate though 
they were, to be carried mlo effect; and 
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ATr. Canning moved tlie following amend* 
monte to Buxton’s resolution:— 

1 l Thnt it if? expedient to adopt effectual and 
decisive measures for ameliorating the condition of 
the slave population in His Majesty’s colonies. 

2. ‘ That through a determined and persevering, 
but at the same time judicious and template 
impressment of such mcflsuics, this House looks 
forward to a progressive improvement in the char¬ 
acter of the slavo population, such as may prcpaic 
them for a participation in those civil rights and 
piivilegca which are enjoyed by other classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects 

3. 'That this House is anxious for the accom-' 
plishmcnt of this purposo at the earliest period 
that shall be compatible with the well-being of the 
slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private property/ 

The Abolitionists, though lliey saw that 
Canning's remedy contemplated rather the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves 
than the extinction of slavery, wisely ac¬ 
quiesced in the plan of the Government, 
and Canning’s resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. Copies of these resolutions were 
at once forwarded to all the West Indian 
Governments by Lord Bathurst, the Colonial 
Minister His lordship at the same time 
earnestly recommended the colonists to 
make a beginning in meeting the wishes of 
the Legislature, by abolishing the Hogging 
of females and the use of the whip in 
the held, providing the means of religious 
instruction and Christian education for the 
slave population, protecting the slaves 
by law im the acquisition and possession 
of property the legalizing their marriages, 
preventing the separation of families, ad¬ 
mitting tlie testimony of slaves in courts 
of justice, removing all existing restrictions 
to manumission, and granting to the slave 
the power of redeeming himself ami his 
wife and children at a fair price. 

The mode in which these recommen¬ 
dations were received showed at oneo the 
demoralized condition of the planters,^ and 
the little hope there was that they would 

* The inlands of Grenada, St. Yiucent, and St, 
ChviBtophodB did wot join m tbo violent outciy luiscd 
by tlia other West Indian islands, 


j voluntarily take steps to elevate the char¬ 
acter and condition of their slaves. The 
House of Assembly an Jamaica were furious 
at this interference on the part of the British 
Legislature with the internal affairs of tlie 
island Ono member proposed that they 
should address the king to remove Lord 
Bathurst from the Ministry; others ad¬ 
vocated their separation from the BiiLisli 
empire; and tlie Assembly itself unani¬ 
mously agreed to a protest against 'a decree 
whereby the inhabitants of this once valu¬ 
able colony (hitherto esteemed the "brightest 
jewel in the British crown) are destined to 
he offered a propitiatory sacrifice at the 
altar of fanaticism/ The indignation of 
those colonies that were under the direct 
administration of the Colonial Office was 
not less violent, though exhibited in a 
different way; and the Home Government 
not much to their credit, recoiled at tlie 
outburst of auger which their very mild 
recommendations had provoked. Canning 
said, ‘ Parliament bad obviously three 
courses before it It might crush the 
planters by the application of direct force; 
it might harass thorn by fiscal charges; 
or it might pursue the slow, silent course 
of temperate hut authoritative admonition. 
Others might xwess compulsion; for his 
own part, he was in favour of leaving the 
planter to meililnle on the consequences 
of his own folly/ { I would leave him/ he 
added, "tofound I)isinsiirrectio3],ifinsmTcc- 
tion he will have, on an abstract admiration 
of the cart whip, and on a resolute claim of 
his freeborn right to use that instrument at 
his pleasure/ Canning's biting sarcasm was 
entirely lost oar men who authorized tlie 
Hogging of women, and kept their slaves 
at work by means of the cart whip: They 
were quite well aware that the exhortations 
addressed to them might be summed up in 
the words of the Constable to the Clown in 
1 Measure for Measure: f Thou seesC thou 
wicked varlet, now what's come upon thee ; 
thou art to continue how, thouvaliet; thou 
art to continue/ And continue they did 
in their old ways. In Trinidad there was 
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a proposal that the while inhabitants should 
refuse to pay taxes until the Order in 
Council was rescinded. In Barbadoes a 
Wesleyan missionary, who was suspected of 
having sent home an account of the treat¬ 
ment to which the slaves were subjected, 
was attacked by a furious mob, his meeting- 
lionse destroyed, and he himself compelled 
to ilee from the island. But the proceedings 
of the planters in the crown colony of Deni- 
erara threw these riotous proceedings 
completely into the shade. 

When the circular despatch had been sent 
to every colony from the Home Government, 
General Murray, the Governor of that 
island, shared the feverish anxiety which 
the news excited among the planters, and 
resolved to withhold all knowledge of il 
from the negroes. Some vague rumours 
of it lmd, however, reached the ears of the 
slaves, and the mysterious silence of their 
masters led them to believe that orders had 
come from ‘the great King of England’ 
that they should bo set at liberty. In 
consequence a portion of them refused to 
work, and troops were at once called in 
to suppress what the infuriated planters 
termed an insurrection. This was easily 
accomplished, for the wretched slaves were 
incapable of resistance, and in the course of 
a couple of days even the very appearance 
of insubordination had vanished. Though 
not a single soldier was killed, upwards of 
a hundred of tlie insurgents fell on the 
field, and a good many of those taken 
prisoners were put to death on the spot 
Party-seven of the insurgent negroes were 
tried by a couit-martial, and at once 
hanged ; but livo of them were put to 
death in a much more horrible maimer. 
They were torn to pieces by a thousand 
lashes each, of which inhuman, torture one 
received the whole, and two almost the 
whole, at once. Other four were condemned 
to receive six or seven hundred laslies each. 

The vengeance of the planters was, 
however, still uusaled. The Rev. John 
Smith, a missionary sent out by the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, had resided since 


181G on a plantation which had been the 
headquarters of the revolt. It was admitted 
on all hands that ho was a zealous, amiable, 
and pious man, who, by the force of his 
high character and consistent conduct, had 
gaiued the respect of all who resided in 
his neighbourhood, and had acquired, groat 
influence among the slaves, which lvo. 
liad always employed in persuading thorn 
to livo quiet and peaceable lives, The 
planters, however, in their blind Any, 
chose to imagine that he had in some way 
helped to excite tlie revolt, which had been 
caused solely by* their own illegal and un¬ 
wise proceedings. The insurrection broke 
out on the I 8 LI 1 of August. Hext day Gover¬ 
nor Murray proclaimed martini law, and by 
tlie evening of the 20 th all disturbance was 
at an end* On the following day, after order 
had been completely restored, Mr, Smith 
was dragged from his house with such 
haste that he was not even allowed to 
take with him a change of clothes ; and at 
a time when he was in a state of health 
that made any imprisonment dangerous, 
he was thrust into the prison—a small, 
unwholesome, fetid room, exposed to the 
scorching heat of a tropical sun. lie was 
subsequently removed to a damp dungeon, 
where the crazy floor was laid loosely on 
stagnant water, visible through the wide 
crevices of the boards. In this wretched 
apartment the unfortunate missionary was 
detained for nearly two months. 

On the 13th of October Smith was 
brought to trial, and though there was not 
the shadow of a pretence for continuing 
martial law, it was determined that ho 
should be tried before a court-martial. In 
the composition of the court, and the mode 
in which the trial was conducted, ns 
Brougham stated in the House of Com¬ 
mons, a series of errors was committed ‘ so 
gross as to mock belief, and of oppressions 
wlncli are unexampled ill tlie dispensation 
of English justice.’ The President of Llio 
Court, Lieutenant-Colonel Goodman, was 
Vendue Master of llio Colony, who liad a 
commission on tho sale of every slavo; anti 
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at the time the insurrection broke out 
between seventy and eighty slaves were 
advertised for sale with his name attached 
to each advertisement. The Chief-Justice 
of the colony was one of the members of 
this court-martial, having a few days before 
been appointed a lieutenant-colonel of the 
militia for this purpose, in order to prevent 
any appeal to him against the abuses of 
which the court might be guilty; the 
Colonial Fiscal was employed to conduct 
the prosecution, and the Judge-Advocate 
displayed unexampled zeal in pressing for 
a conviction The hearsay evidence of the 
slaves' was readily admitted against the 
missionary; hut evidence of the same kind, 
when tendered in his defence, was at once 
rejected by the court, 'Hearsay evidence/ 
they decided, after the case for the pro¬ 
secution was closed, f will not in future 
be received/ * The opening speech of the* 
Judge-Advocate, given verbatim, occupies 
only half a page in the minutes of the trial, 
but the speech delivered by him after 
Hr* Smith had closed his defence occupies 
eighteen pages, 'In this reply/ said 
Brougham, 'the utmost subtlety is exhibited. 
Topic is urged after topic, with the greatest 
art and contrivance. Everything is twisted 
for the purpose of obtaining a conviction; 
and, which is the most monstrous thing of 
all, when the prisoner can no longer reply, 
new facts are detailed, new dates specified, 
and new persons introduced, which were 
never mentioned or even hinted at on any 
one of the preceding twenty-seven days 
of the trial/ To crown all, Smith's perse¬ 
cutors had seized his papers, among which 
was his private journal, intended for no 
eye but his own, in which he had expressed 
his opinions and feelings respecting the 
scenes he was compelled to witness daily 
and hourly. The planters were guilty of 
the base act of using the statements in 
this secret journal, to help out their case 
against the missionary, lb was justly said 
by Sir James Mackintosh, 'that nothing 

* Tina rule, thus laid down, was subsequently 
violated in receiving evidence against tile vnisaioiiAvy. 

vot, jr. 
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like Smith's journal had been used m evi¬ 
dence since Jeffrey’s trial of Sidney/ 

That nothing might he wanting to crown 
the villany of their conduct, it was clearly 
proved that the minutes of the trial had 
been tampered with and garbled. In spite 
of the scandalous efforts made by the Judge- 
Advocate and the court to prevent Smith 
from adducing exculpatory evidence, it was 
clearly proved that he had remonstrated 
with one of the leaders of the insurgent 
negroes for threatening to use force. Even 
the overseers were compelled to admit that, 
in.the midst of the insurrection, the slaves 
had carefully refrained from bloodshed, when 
there was no force present to resist them, 
because their pastor had taught them not 
to take that which they could notgiye—a 
peculiarity which occurred in no other case 
of negro warfare within the West Indies, 
and which drew from the lips of a minister 
of the Established Church (the Eev. Mr. 
Austin) the exclamation that 'He shuddered 
to write that they were seeking the life of 
the nmn whose teaching had saved theirs/ 
The result of the trial might have been 
foreseen from the first, and there can be no 
doubt that the Governor and the members 
of this flagitious tribunal had fully made 
up their minds beforehand respecting the 
decision they were to give^ Smith was 
found guilty of exciting the slaves to revolt, 
and sentenced to death, accompanied by a 
recommendation to mercy if he would ask 
for it, which, however, he firmly refused to 
do, standing on big innocence. The court 
well knew that, hardened as they were, 
they durst not carry this iniquitous sen¬ 
tence into execution; hut indirectly their 
end was gained. The poor missionary, who 
was worn out by liis long labours in 
an unhealthy climate, had no strength 
to sustain the hardships of his long 
confinement in a pestiferous dungeon, and 
the anxieties of liis protracted trial, and he 
soon after died, 'expiating/ as Brougham 
said, 'with his guiltless blood the am of 
which there is no remission in the West 
Indies—the sin of having taught the slaves 
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iho Religion of peace, and consoled them for 
the cruel lot inflicted by the crimes of this 
world with the hopes of mercy in another/ 
His vindictive persecutors carried their 
malice and barbarity so far as to forbid his 
widow to follow his body to tho grave, and 
they caused the railings which were placed 
around his grave to be torn up.* 

The men by whom these atrocious deeds 
were perpetrated had no idea of tho effect 
which their cruelties would produce on the 
minds of the British peo|)lo. As soon fis 
tho news reached England, the whole coun¬ 
try was in a flame. The London Missionary 
Society, ns in duty bound, took the lead 
in exposing the shocking treatment which 
their agent had received at the hands of 
the authorities and planters of Demerara 
A great number of petitions was presented 
to Parliament for the punishment of the 
wrong-doers. The Ministers wore com¬ 
pelled by the force of public opinion to 
quash the proceedings of the court-martial, 
but it was felt tlmt something more was 
necessary to satisfy the claims of justice. 
The case was brought before the House of 
Commons by Brougham, who in a speech 
of extraordinary eloquence and power moved 
that, 'a humble address be presented to 
His Majesty sotting forth that the House, 
having taken into their most serious con¬ 
sideration the proceedings which had taken 
place in the trial of the lteverend John 
►Smith at Demerara, contemplated with 
the most serious alarm the violation of 
law and justice which had there been com¬ 
mitted; and they did earnestly pray that 
His Majesty would be most graciously 
pleased to give orders for such an impartial 

. * While Smith wns dying in Iris in is on, he wns oom- 

polled by liia porsecutma to thaw a lnll upon the 
funds of til & London ^Missionary Socioty, in older lo 
defi .ay.the expenses of his so-called tml. Many years 
afteiwards, tho Secretary of the Society, in arranging 
some old papcitr, accidentally camo on this bill On 
examining it carefully, he found wiitfccn m n mum to 
hand the woids, 2 Corinthians iv. 8, 9. Tho text 
l of erred to by the poor missionary in tlicso tiymg 
circumstances is, 'lVe aio tumbled on every side, 
yet not distieased, wo nio peiplcxed, but not in 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, 
but not destroyed. 5 


and humane administration of tho law of 
that colony as may secure* the rights, not 
only of tho negroes, but of the planters 
themselves/ 

Brougham was supported by Mr. Denman 
(afterwards Lord Clii of-Justice), Mr. Williams 
(who became a judge), Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh, Dr. Lushing ton, and other eminent 
members of tho Liberal party. It was in 
this memorable debato that Mr, Wilberforce, 
who felt an intense interest ill tho subject, 
spoke for tho last time in Parliament. Tho 
Ministers made a miserable defence, or 
rather apology, for the proceedings of tho 
court-martial and tho Demerara authorities. 
They seemed at first inclined to resist 
the motion, and Mr, Wilmot Horton, tho 
Colonial Under-Secretary, snid he would 
meet it with a direct negative, But the 
feeling of the House and of tho country was 
so strong that tho Government saw they 
wore in peril of a defeat, Mr. Canning, who 
did not very creditably distinguish himself on 
this occasion, in tlicso circumstances shifted 
his ground, and had rceourso to the shabby 
expedient of moving the previous question. 
Even this attempt to evade a distinct 
decision on the case was not very successful, 
for Canning’s motion was carried, after an 
adjourned debato, only by a majority of 
1U3 votes to 146. 

The substantial success in this contest, 
however, rested with tho minority. Before 
it took place the Government had become 
afraid that they had gone too far in their 
efforts Lo induce tho slaveholders to 
ameliorate tho condition of ilio negroes; 
and, alarmed at tho outburst of anger on 
tho part of tho colonists, tho MinisUy had 
resolved to forfeit the pledge which Mr. 
Canning had given, that if obedience were 
not voluntarily rendered by the colonial 
legislatures it would not bo enforced. At 
a meeting held in Eebruary, 1824, with 
Mr, Buxton and other leaders of tlio anti¬ 
slavery parly, Canning told thorn that tlio 
Government had determined to yield to 
the West Indian clamour, and to do 
nothing except in Trinidad, where thcro 
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ig no Colonial Assembly, There was 
at that time hardly more than half a 
dozen staunch friends to the cause in 
the House of Commons, while the suppor¬ 
ters of the West India slave-holders were 
both numerous and influential; and if 
llie Government were now to he swayed 
by the tide of colonial opinion, and 
abandon its schemes for the benefit of 
the negroes, the small unaided baud of Abo¬ 
litionists would, it seemed, be powerless. 
But the debate on Smith's case opened the 
eyes of the nation to the intolerable and 
incurable evils of slavery, and its demoral¬ 
izing effects upon the masters as well as 
upon the slaves, and excited such a storm 
of indignation that the Government were 
compelled to resume their original inten¬ 
tion to issue regulations for the treatment 
of slaves, not only in Trinidad, but in 
Demerara, Derbies, and St. Louis. In these 
islands the flogging of women was abolished, 
and the overseers were forbidden to carry 
the driving whip in the field, either as an 
emblem of authority or as a stimulus to 
labour. No punishment was to be inflicted 
until at least twenty-four hours after the 
offence, and no slave was to receive more 
than twenty-five lashes in one day. Every 
punishment was to be entered in a written 
’record; and a person was appointed in 
each colony, whose office it was to protect 
the slaves from illegal treatment. Sunday 
markets and Sunday trading were also 
prohibited. Married slaves were to be 
protected iA the enjoyment of their con¬ 
nubial rights, and were not to be separated 
from their children. Slaves were to be 
permitted to acquire and bequeath pro¬ 
perly, to purchase their freedom and the 
freedom of their families; and their evidence 
was to ho admissible in courts of justice. 
Religious instruction was also to be pro¬ 
vided for the slave population, and two 
bishops were to be sent to the West 
Indies to superintend it, in order that the 
interests of the Church of England might 
be protected. 

Encouraged by this success the Aboli¬ 


tionists, headed by Buxton, William Smith, 
Denman, Mackintosh, and Dr Lushing ton 
within the walls of St. Stephen's, and by 
Zachary Macaulay, Stephen, and others in 
Iho community, resolutely persevered in 
their efforts to expose the horrid cruelties 
of the planters, and the dreadful sufferings 
to which* the slaves were still subjected. 
They were assisted by the opportune publi¬ 
cation of the Berbice papers—the official 
statement by the Fiscal of the revolting 
barbarities inflicted on the slaves iu that 
island. On the 1st of March, 1826, the 
London petition against slavery, signed by 
72,000 persons, was presented to the House, 
and a debate took place in which Canning, 
still unwilling to offend the colonial interest, 
said he preferred to give the West Indians 
another year, and then to legislate. Two 
days later Denman brought forward the 
case of the negroes who had been executed 
after the Jamaica insurrection of 1823. lie 
described the treatment of these poor crea¬ 
tures, and portrayed in vivid colours tlio 
utter disregard of law and justice in the 
mode in which they had been sentenced and 
murdered, aud demanded a vote of censure 
on the planters and officials who had been 
concerned in these atrocities, The illegal 
character of the proceeding.?, and the utter 
worthlessness of tlio evidence on which 
they had been condemned, was strikingly 
pointed out by Mr, Buxton, 'Next, 5 ho 
said, f came the evidence af the constable, 
lie was aslced whether lie had not found 
guns among the insurgents ? His answer 
was that lie had not, but he was $hown a 
place where he was told same gicns had been. 
Then ho was aslced if he had not found 
large quantities of ammunition. And ho 
auswered that he had not. Had he nob 
found a number of bayonets? No, said 
the constable, " but I was shown a bctsJcel , 
in which I was told a great number of 
bayonets had been yi Such wag the evidence 
on which these men were hanged. 1 

The House, as Buxton said, f was made 
up of West Indians, Government men, a 
few partisans, and a few sturdy Aboli- 
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tiomsts/ IL was therefore quite natural 
that the Commons should resolve that it 
would he inexpedient to impeach the 
sentences that lmd been passed; but so 
infamous had been the conduct of these 
Jamaica planters and officials, that they 
wove constrained to add 'that further proof 
had been afforded by them of the evils in¬ 
separably attendant upon a state of slavery/ 

At this period the Abolitionists discov¬ 
ered that though the slave trade had been 
declared illegal by the British Government 
in 1807, it was still carried ou by Brit¬ 
ish subjects in the Mauritius, which had 
not been ceded to England by Franco 
till 1810. Partly owing to this circum¬ 
stance, and partly to the facilities afforded 
b} r the proximity of the African coast, the 
vile traffic in slaves, in all its horrors, had 
never ceased in this island except during 
the brief administration of General Hall, 
who had suffered severely m consequence 
of his activity in suppressing this infamous 
trade. This fact was brought to tho know¬ 
ledge of Mr. Buxton by Mr Byers, who 
had been deprived of his office as Com¬ 
missary-General of Police on account of 
his exertions for tho same object That 
gentleman asserted that tho slave Bade 
'was still prevailing on that island to a 
frightful extent; that the inhabitants and 
tho authorities were alilco implicated; and 
that the labouring slaves were treated with 
atrocious cruelty, the greater because their 
loss could he so easily supplied. Further 
investigation showed that these statements 
were true to the very letter; that slave 
trading to an enormous extent had for 
fourteen years been openly carried on; 
and a Colonial Secretary admitted that 
over 25,000 negroes had been brought over 
from the African coast to the Mauritius— 
in other words, as Brougham said, that 
25,000 capital felonies had been committed 
under the eye, if not with the encourage¬ 
ment, of tho Government. 

Mr BuxLon hi ought this flagrant violation 
of British law before Parliament on the 9Lli 
of May, 182G, and proved the extent to 


which this infamous traffic had been carried 
on, by the evidence of one admiral and four 
naval captains, one general and three mili¬ 
tary officers, five high civil officers and two 
out of the three governors of the island. 
By a return of the number of the black 
population in the Seychelles lie showed that 
there was only one alternative—either the 
slavo trade had been carried on to a large 
extent, or every female in that group of 
islands must have been the mother of 180 
children, lie concluded by sketching with 
a powerful hand the features of the trade 
which lie was attacking. After describing 
the system of capture, &c., ho said, 'The 
fourth step is the voyage, the horrors of 
winch are beyond description. For ex¬ 
ample, tho mode of packing The hold of 
a slavo vessel is from two to four feet high. 
It is filled with as many human beings as 
it will contain. They arc made to sit down 
with tlieir heads between their knees: first, 
a line is packed close to the side of the 
vessel, then another; and then the packer, 
armed with a lioavy club, strikes at tho 
feet of the last line, in order to make them 
press as closely as possible against thoso 
behind. And so tho packing goes on, until, 
to use the expression of an eye-witness, 
they are wedged together in one mass of 
living corruption. Then the stench is so 
dreadful, that I am assured by an officer 
that holding his head for a few moments 
over the air-hole was almost fatal to his 
life. Thus it is ill at, suffocating for want 
of air, starving for want of food, parched 
with thirst for want of water, these poor 
creatures were compelled to perform a 
voyage of 1400 miles. No wonder tho 
mortality is dreadful/ 

Mr. Buxtons statements produced a deop 
impression upon tho House, and lie obtained 
a select committee to inquire whether tho 
slave trade had or had not existed in tho 
Mauritius. Mainly through the laborious, 
exertions of Mr. Stephen, the testimony of 
320 witnesses of good character was obtained 
to attest from their personal knowledge 
the existence of the traffic in slaves in tlio 
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Mauritius, In consequence, first of the 
excitement of tlic general election of 1826, 
and next of a sharp attack of illness due 
to overwork and excitement, Buxton was 
compelled to discontinue for a time his 
exertions for the suppression of tlie traffic 
in slaves and the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the negroes. Meanwhile, however, 
the Jamaica Assembly, in order to avert 
further interference with their f property/ 
made a pretence of passing an Act to alter 
and amend the laws in the island, hut left 
untouched the whole of the radical evils of 
the system, Mr Huskisson, the Colonial 
Secretary, declined to sanction an Act which 
was nearly worthless, and recommended the 
Assembly to adopt measures which would 
really make some improvement m the con¬ 
dition of their slaves; but, as a matter ol 
course, they turned a deaf ear to liis sug¬ 
gestion, and nothing was done, 

On Buxton's recovery the attack on the 
slave trade at the Mauritius was resumed. 
Sir George Murray, who in 1828 had 
replaced Huskisson at the Colonial Office, 
agreed to send out a Commission to make 
inquiry on the spot as to the truth of the 
allegations made by the Abolitionists, 
Every possible obstruction was placed in the 
way of the Commission, and the inhabitants 
handed themselves together in a kind of con¬ 
spiracy to prevent any evidence from being 
laid before them. But in spite of the great 
difficulties they had to encounter, tho Com¬ 
missioners both clearly proved the existence 
of the slave trade m the Mauritius, and 
a seer Lain ed the large extent to which it had 
been carried since 1810, except during the 
brief administration of General Hall On 
their return, Sir George Murray admitted 
in the most unequivocal terms that slave¬ 
trading to a vast extent prevailed in the 
Mauritius, and that all the statements of 
the Abolitionists on this subject had been 
well founded. He also promised that he 
would take measures to liberate all slaves 
illegally imported. Sir George had agreed 
to the proposition that every slave in the 
Mauritius should be set free whose master 


could not prove a title to his possession. 
Unfortunately, before this resolution could 
be carried out, lord Goderich, who had 
been appointed Colonial Secretary, had 
been induced with Ins usual weakness and 
facility to lay the onus prohandi, not upon 
the master, hut on the slave—a difference 
and a hardship of no small magnitude. 
Notwithstanding, a considerable number 
of slaves were able to prove that they 
had been stolen or forcibly carried off 
from their native country, and accordingly 
obtained their freedom. The efforts of 
the Abolitionists were thus crowned with 
complete success, and the accursed system, 
which, owing to the negligence or con¬ 
nivance of the Government at home, and 
the dishonesty and rapacity of the local 
authorities, had for fourteen years flourished 
in rank luxuriance at the Mauritius, was 
expelled from its last asylum in the British 
dominions. 

The Anti-slavery feeling was now steadily 
rising in the country; but the planters, 
utterly blind to the signs of tlie times, 
obstinately refused to make any conces¬ 
sions to public opinion, or to take any steps 
to diminish the evils of slavery. By their 
invincible obstinacy and their barbarous 
treatment of the negroes, they had alien¬ 
ated even thoso who had been inclined 
to sympathize with their position. Tho 
Government were anxious to leave them 
to carry out for themselves the much- 
needed reforms in the system, but they 
bad treated tlie suggestions of tho Govern¬ 
ment with defiance and contempt, 1 They 
had punished the rebel negroes with a 
severity which had shocked every feeling 
of humanity; they liad condemned Smith to 
the gallows, and thus turned tlie Indepen¬ 
dents against them; they forced Shrewsbury 
to fly for his life, and the Wesleyans wero 
aroused; the Baptist chapels were burned 
to the ground, and the Baptists became 
their enemies/ Buxton might well say 
to the perverse, wrong-headed slave-owners 
who were thus exasperating one class after 
another—Tioceed then faster and faster; 
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you nre doing our "work; you are accelerat¬ 
ing 1 the downfall of slavery. A few more such 
speaking testimonies to tlie merits of your 
s} r stem, and tlie people of England with 
one heart will abhor it, and with one voice 
will dissolve it/ 

Arguments and appeals, however, were 
entirely thrown away upon the planters, 
who were utterly impervious to both. Of 
all the recommendations made by Canning 
for ameliorating the condition of the slaves, 
not one had been adopted by any colony 
except Nevis. That statesman had de¬ 
clared in 1823 Hint f the first step towards 
emancipation would be the abolition of the 
practice of flogging females; > but even this 
first step had not been taken in 1830. The 
House of Assembly m Jamaica indeed, in 
defiance of Canning's advice, decided by a 
large majority that women should continue 
to bo flogged indecently. In like manner 
all the othor flagrant abuses which the 
Government in 1823 earnestly recom¬ 
mended the colonists to mitigate, were 
still upheld unchecked and unaltered 
The slaves still suffered bitterly from the 
scanty supply of food and elothing. No 
regai cl was paid to their domestic tics. 
Families were still broken up and dispersed, 
according as the need or the caprice of 
the owner might dictate. Their religious 
teachers were persecuted and thwarted at 
every turn, the day of rest filched from 
thorn, and every hindrance thrown in the 
way of their education. Their mas bora, 
indeed, did not hesitate to declare that 
religious instruction 'is incompatible with 
slavery.' The slightest offences subjected 
them to the severest punishments—to the 
stocks, to the prison, and to tlie whip; and 
no matter how grievous might be tlie 
injuries inflicted on them, it was almost 
impossible for them to obtain redress 

Tlie severity of their toil may he judged 
of by the fact that in Jamaica, where by far 
the greatest number of slaves were located, 
tho amount of field labour allotted by law 
and performed under an almost vertical 
sun, was seventeen hours a day during tho 


crop time, and fourteen and a half during 
the remainder of the year. The weak and 
even diseased slaves were compelled by tho 
whip of a brutal driver to keep up to the 
pace of their stronger comrades. Tho prohi¬ 
bition of the use of tliowhip in tlie field made 
their sufferings more severe by adding largely 
to the number of the regular floggings admin¬ 
istered subsequently in private. In the Crown 
colonies of Demerara, Borbico, Trinidad, 
and St. Lucia, which were under tho direct 
control of tlie Colonial Office, the ameliora¬ 
tions were carried into effect, which Jamaica 
and the othor islands governed by assem¬ 
blies rejected with scorn and contempt. And 
yet even in these four colonies, upon the 
oaths of the planters themselves, there 
were registered in the two years 1828-29 no 
fewer than 08,921 punishments by floggings 
of which 25,091 were registered as inflicted 
upon females, It was estimated that the 
total amount of stripes inflicted during 
these two years, in tho four colonics men¬ 
tioned, could not have been short of 
1,350,000. In Vomerara , which contained 
69,000 slaves, 200,000 stripes were inflicted 
on them annually. Thirty-nine lashes with 
the cart whip used in flogging slaves were 
estimated as equal to 300 with the cat. 
This state of matters in the colonies whore 
slavery existed in its mildest form, after 
the public had for years demanded a re¬ 
form of the system, and tho Government 
had tried every method of moral suasion 
and of earnest recommendation, fully war¬ 
ranted Ur. Stanley's statement that it was 
not 'till all means had been exhausted, till 
every suggestion had been made; til] every 
warning had been given; and had nob only 
been given in vain, but had been met by 
the Colonial Legislatures with the most 
determined opposition—that England took 
the work of reconstructing West Indian 
society into her own hands/ 

A presage of tho success which was to 
attend tlie efforts of the enemies of slavery 
was afforded in the session of 1828, by the 
satisfactory result of Dr. Lushington^ exer¬ 
tions on beluilf of the free people of colour, 
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who had long suffered the most unwarranted 
and cruel treatment at the hands of the 
planters and their subordinates. An Order 
in Council was issued, by which they were 
at once placed on the same footing in every 
respect as their white fellow-citizens 
— a measure fraught with momentous 
consequences to the welfare of the West 
Indies, In the same session Mr Buxton's 
exertions, made at the instance of Dr, 
Philip of the Cnpe of Good Hope, oil be¬ 
half of the Hottentots were crowned with 
easy and complete success. These poor 
creatures had long been shamefully robbed 
and oppressed by the inhabitants of Cape 
Colony, and especially by the Hutch Boers; 
and had sunk even to a lower depth of 
misery than the negroes. ‘Their rich lands 
and vast herds of cattle had long since 
become the spoiler’s prey. At the caprice 
of the Dutch Boers they were subjected to 
the heaviest labours, to every species of 
harassing annoyance, and to every kind of 
revolting punishment Beneath this grind¬ 
ing misery their numbers had dwindled, 
their persons had become dwarfed, and 
their minds brutalized till the very negro 
slaves looked down on them os lower and 
baser drudges, far below the level of man¬ 
kind.’ In 1820 Hr. Philip had been sent 
out by the London Missionary Society on 
a deputation appointed to inquire inLo the 
state of their missions in South Africa On 
Iiis return to England in 1822, lie made 
known tho information which lie had 
obfcainod respecting the wretched and de¬ 
graded condition of the Hottentots; and 
Dr. LushingLon moved in the House of 
Commons for a committee of inquiry to 
proceed to the Cape, which was granted, 
and the reports of the commissioners, and 
especially the publication in 1826 of Dr. 
Philip’s 'Researches in South Africa/ ex¬ 
cited much attention. Mr. Buxton brought 
forward a motion for an address to the 
king on behalf of the natives of South 
Africa, It was at once acceded to by 
the Government, and Sir George Murray, 
Secretary to the Colonies, issued an Order 


in Council giving entire emancipation to 
tire Hottentots. These poor, down-trodden 
creatures were thus at once raised to the 
level of their white oppressors; ‘ they were 
piotacted by the same laws, they could own 
piopcrty, they could demand wages in 
return for their labour, they could no longer 
be seized “like stray cattle” if they left 
their village bounds; in short, they were 
become a free people; and since that day 
civilization and Christianity, with all their 
retinue of blessings, have flourished among 
them ’ 

These victories gained on behalf of ' the 
rights of man and the laws of God' were 
encouraging omens of a complete triumph 
over the system of slavery, with all its 
attendant sufferings, in every part of the 
British empire, The clouds were breaking 
away, and light began to dawn; but years 
of great anxiety and toil still intervened 
before the slaves reached the promised land. 
The views of the Abolitionists had been 
slowly expanding 3 in 1S30 they suddenly 
assumed a new and more definite form. 
They bad at first coincided in the notion 
that emancipation would be a disastrous 
boon to the slaves themselves, unless they 
were previously trained to enjoy it, Their 
object, therefore, as Mr. Buxton said, was 
nob the sudden emancipation of tlie negro, 
but such preparatory steps, such precaution¬ 
ary measuics, as by slow degrees and in 
the course of years—first fitting and qualify¬ 
ing the slave for the enjoyment of freedom— 
shall gently conduct us to the annihilation 
of slavery. But after seven yearn 1 unre¬ 
mitting labour to promote these ends, the 
Abolitionists now came to the conclusion 
that 'all attempts at gradual abolition were 
utterly wild and visionary/ The plausible 
maxim, that no people ought to be free till 
they are fit for their freedom, Macaulay 
said ' is worthy of the fool in the old story 
who resolved not to go into the water till 
he had learned to swim. If men are to 
wait for liberty till they become wise and 
good in slavery, they may indeed wait for 
ever/ It was clearly impossible that the 
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slaves could bo instructed, trained, and 
made fit for liberty without the hearty 
co-operation, of the planters, and tlioy bad 
doggedly refused to co-operate in any 
such undertaking. Even if the case liad 
been otherwise, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether, from the inherent nature of the 
system, success could have been attained. 
Labour must either be extorted by compul¬ 
sion, with all its attendant evils, or gained 
by the natural and wholesome inducement 
of wages. * A motive th y erc must be/ said 
Buxton; ' and it comes at last to this : 
inducement or compulsion; wages or the 
whip/ 

The conviction that there was no hope 
of the negroes being made hi for liberty 
while they wore still slaves, was necessarily 
followed by a total cliango in the policy of 
the Abolitionists, They had hitherto been 
merely lopping tlio branches of the deadly 
moral upas tree; they now resolved to 
strike at the root. Not only lmd all the 
most degrading features of the system been 
obstinately maintained by the slave-holders 
and the colonial legislatures, but the con¬ 
dition of the negroes had imdoigonc a 
change for the worse. The large and rapid 
diminution in the yearly amount of colonial 
produce liad placed not a few of the planters 
in straitened circumstances, and made them 
try to avert impending ruin by exacting 
harder work from their slaves. Many of 
the proprietors, too, were non-resident, and 
their estates were managed by agents; and 
the agents employed drivers, whose interest 
it was to wring tlio utmost possible amount 
of work out of the slaves, and to spond as 
little as possible upon them, Captain >S. 
Hodgson of the 19 th Infantry, in his work 
entitled f Truths from the West Indies/ 
published at this time, says, 'There arc few 
bona fide proprietors resident oil the spot; 
the greater part of the estates arc mortgaged 
to nearly tlieir full value, and are superin¬ 
tended by some of the mortgagees or their 
agents. These people have no idea beyond 
grinding out of the property the largest 
possible sum in the shortest possible period, 


perfectly indifferent to the eventual ruin 
they must entail by the overworking of the 
soil; and having no sympathy for the slaves, 
whom they literally regard ns cattle, they 
think alone of the present gain to them¬ 
selves. Where the proprietor resides, I 
have generally observed him kind, and his 
people liappy and contented/ 

lb need excite no surprise that in those 
circumstances the slave population had de¬ 
creased, and was still rapidly decreasing. 
The free black population in Jlcmevara had 
increased by one-half in fourteen years, and 
in Hayti the number of the free negroes 
had more than doubled in twenty years. 
On the other hand, in the British West 
Indies the bond negroes had decreased in 
the same period from 800,000 to 700,000. 
In Dememm the slave population had 
diminished by 12,000, and in Trinidad by 
G000 within twelve years. Tn Tobago 
within ten years one-sixth of the slave 
population had perished, If tho blacks in 
slavery, said Buxton, had increased as the 
free blacks increased, the slave population 
should have added in the Inst ten years 
200,000 to its numbers, whereas it had 
diminished by 45,000 To have lcopfc pace 
with the free blacks, the blacks in slavery 
should have increased 20,000 a year, whevens 
they had decreased by 4000 a year. They 
should have increased fifty a day, whereas 
they had decreased by ten. In Homorara, 
Esseqnibo, Jamaica, Si Christopher’s, and 
St. Vincent, the official returns showed that 
the loss of life had been greatest in the last 
three of the twelve years during which 
those returns of population had been made. 
It was proved beyond a doubt that this 
result was produced by forced labour in tho 
sugar colonies, and by nothing else; and 
the decrease was proceeding at such a rapid 
rate, that the depopulation of the West 
India Islands was within a measurable 
distance. The planters, it was tersely said, 
were themselves terminating slavery by 
destroying the slaves. 

It was iii these circumstances that tho 
Abolitionists raised the banner of total and 
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immediate emancipation; and they soon 
found that they liad struck a chord which 
vibrated through every part of the kingdom, 
In May, 1830, a crowded meeting was held 
in Freemasons’ Tavern, London, to promote 
the great cause of the abolition of slavery. 
Mr. Wilberforce, the veteran leader of the 
party, emerged from his retirement for 
the last time to take the eliair. Mr- 
Buxton proposed and Lord Milton seconded 
the resolution, that 'no proper or prac¬ 
ticable means should be loft unattempted 
for effecting at the earliest period the 
entire abolition of slavery throughout 
the British dominions/ Another of the 
speakers declared, in words which roused 
the utmost enthusiasm in the largo 
audience, that the time had come when 
they should speak out, and speak out 
boldly, their determination that slavci'y 
shall exist no longer. This resolution, was 
re-echoed in another great meeting held 
shortly after in Edinburgh, at which I) l\ And - 
rew Thomson, amid the most enthusiastic 
applause, vehemently protested against any 
further pretexts for delay, and exclaimed, 
'We ought to tell the Legislature plainly 
and strongly that no man has a right of 
property in man; that there are 800,000 
individuals sighing in bondage under the 
intolerable evils of West Indian slavery, 
who have as good a right to he free as we 
ourselves have; that they ought to be free, 
and that they must he made free/ At an 
adjourned meeting of the citizens a petition 
for immediate emancipation was adopted, to 
which 22,000 signatures were subscribed 
in a very few days. 

But though the Abolitionists had thus 
taken a large stride forwards, the Govern¬ 
ment were quite resolved not to mend 
their pace. Indeed, it had become pain¬ 
fully evident that an an reformed Parlia¬ 
ment, in which the West India interest 
could without difficulty, simply by the 
power of the purse, always command at 
least eighty seats, was not likely ever to 
carry out the total, much less immediate, 
emancipation of the negroes. Though the 
von it. 


colonial legislatures had persistently aud 
contemptuously rejected its recommenda¬ 
tions, the Government still cherished the 
most simple-minded faith in the good 
intentions of the planters, and was as 
desirous as ever to leave them to the 
freedom of their own will in their mode 
of treating their slaves. The friends of 
the negro, however, were not inclined to 
put confidence in the good intentions of 
those slave-drivers who flogged women and 
caused refractory slaves to be torn to pieces 
by the lash; and on the 13th of July, 1830, 
Mr. Brougham brought the question before 
j tlie House of Commons in a speech of 
I extraordinary power and thrilling interest, 
j He described in vivid terms the shocking 
outrages which, the colonists had inflicted 
| on the clergymen and missionaries who 
gave religious instruction to the slaves— 
their chapels attacked, and their houses 
fired into by a party of the militia; and 
the ministers themselves, on the most 
frivolous i>retexts and in an utterly illegal 
manner, thrown into a filthy and loathsome 
dungeon, where one of them died The 
great orator then proceeded to give a 
description of two cases of horrid cruelty, 
which must lmve made the blood oven of 
the most hardened West Indian advocate 
run cold and his fiesli creep. 

A slave girl, belonging to an Episcopal 
clergyman named Thomas Wilson Bridges, 
had been ordered to dress a turkey for 
dinner; and the order having been disobeyed 
her master struck her a violent blow which 
caused her nose and mouth to flow with 
blood, applying to her at the same time an 
oath and a peculiarly coarse epithet highly 
unbecoming in a clergyman, and indeed in 
any man, as it is the name most offensive 
to all womankind. He then commanded 
two men to cut bamboo rods and point 
them for her punishment. She was 
stripped of every article of dress, and 
flogged till the back part of her, from tlie 
shoulders to the calves of the legs, was 
one mass of lacerated flesh. She made her 
escape, and went to a magistrate The 
15 
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matter was brought before wliat is called 
a Council of Protection appointed to protect 
slaves against harsh and unjust treatment, 
where, by a majority of fourteen to four, it 
was resolved that no further proceedings 
should take place. This cruel and shocking 
treatment of the poor slave girl was brought 
under the notice of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, who directed the evidence 
to be laid before the Attorney-General ; but 
nothing was dono to bring Mr. Bridges to 
justice.'* 

Brougham then proceeded to relate a 
much more atrocious story, which ho had 
found in a despatch of Mr. Husldsson, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 

A Mr, and Mrs. Moss, a lady and gentle¬ 
man of good position, had a slave girl whom 
they suspected of theft; but some disobe¬ 
dience in refusing to mend the clothes 
was the more immediate cause of her 
punishment, They placed her in the stocks 
from the 22nd of July till the 8th of 
August, 182G—a period of seventeen days. 
The stocks were so constructed, that she 
could neither sit up nor lie down in an 
easy posture; and she remained in them 
night and day. During this time she was 
flogged six times; and lest sleep should 
somewhat mitigate her sufferings, her master 
and mistress rubbed red pepper upon her 
eyes, After she was taken out of the stocks 
tasks were assigned her which, even in the 
opinion of the overseer, she was unable 
to perform—sometimes because they were 
beyond her power, at other times because 
she could not see to do them on account of 
the pepper having been rubbed on her eyes ; 
and she was flogged for failing to accomplish 
these tasks. A violent distemper had been 
prevalent on the plantation during the 
summer. On one of the days of her con¬ 
finement in the stocks she complained of 

*Tlua clerical s council cl had befoie this tnno earned 
nn iinenvinble notoriotj' by his uonmlona and libollouH 
attacks on the venerable Mr Wilberforco, for pub- 
h shhi & ono of which a bo ok sell or ■vvaa convicted of 
libel by a jury, But probably on that very account 
Bridges ivas hold in good repute by the Jamaica 
aidvc-own ora. 


fever, and one of the floggings which slio 
received was the day after she made this 
complaint. 'When she was taken out of tho 
stocks slie was cramped and stiff with her 
confinement, and she was again flogged and 
sent to work in the fields, though she had 
heretofore been a house servant. On the 
evening of the third day the wretched 
victim complained of being ill with fever, 
and tho driver brought her to her inhuman 
master and mistress, alleging that she was 
ill and refused to work. She again com¬ 
plained that she had fever. They were of 
a contrary opinion, but directed the driver 
to take her to the negro house, and if she 
should prove to be ill, to bring her to them 
for medicines in the morning. Tho only 
medicine she received was anotlior flogging. 
She was taken to work in tho field at seven 
o'clock in the morning. Exhausted nature 
sank under tho treatment sho had received, 
and slio diod there at noon, The verdict 
was that she had died by the 'visitation 
of God l ’ 

Tho Mosses, however, had been cruel 
overmuch; even the Jamaica colonists fclb 
that they had gone too far, Thoy wore 
tried for their atrocious behaviour, and were 
sentenced to a small line and to five months' 
imprisonment. 

The public indignation, as Brougham 
said, followed tho transaction; but it was 
indignation against ilio punishment, .not 
the crime, and against the severity, not tho 
lenity of the infliction. General Grant, tho 
Governor, states in his despatch that ho 
had been applied to by the most rospectablo 
inhabitants to remit tho sentence—that ho 
loses no tirno in applying to Lord Bathurst 
to authorize the remission. Tie speaks of 
f the unfortunate Henry and Helen Moss; 1 
says f they arc rather to bo pitied for the 
untoward melancholy occurrence;' and 
that 1 lie hastens to prevent the impression 
which the mention of the case might make 
on his Lordship's mind/ In a second 
despatch he earnestly renews the applica¬ 
tion, describes 'the respectability of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moss, their general kindness to 
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their slaves, llie high estimation in which 
they were lield "by all who have partaken 
of their hospitality;* asserts that ‘they have 
always been favourably spoken of in every 
respect, including that of slave manage¬ 
ment j* states his own anxiety that ‘persona 
of tlieir respectability should be spared from 
imprisonment; and that at any rate ‘ the ver¬ 
dict should be relinquished, lest they should 
be thought cruel and oppressive beyond 
others, and also to remove in some degree 
the impression of their being habitually and 
studiously cruel/ 

It was justly said by Mr. Fox, that when 
some grievous crime is perpetrated in a 
civilized community we are consoled by 
finding in all hearts a sympathy with the 
victim, and an approval of the punishment 
by which the wrong-doer expiates his 
offence. But in the West Indies there is 
no such solace to the mind; there all the 
feelings flow on a wrong course—perverse, 
preposterous, unnatural. The hatred is for 
the victim, the sympathy for the tormentor. 

AYlieu the imprisonment of the Mosses 
terminated, their release was celebrated by 
a public procession of the slave-holders and 
their retainers; and they were welcomed to 
tlieir home with congratulations and shouts 
of applause, as if they had suffered for some 
great and noble cause. To crown this de¬ 
monstration of public feeling in the colony, 
the Governor, who had warmly sympathized 
with the respectable persons that had iu 
such a brutal manner murdered the poor 
slave girl, was promoted to the Governor¬ 
ship of Trinidad, which, according to Mr. 
Canning, was about to be made the model 
by the Crown for all slave colonies. 

Brougham concluded his magnificent 
speech with the motion, 'That this House 
do resolve at the earliest practicable period 
of the next session to take into serious 
consideration the state of the slaves iu 
the colonies of Great Britain, in order to 
the mitigation and final abolition of their 
slavery, and more especially in order to the 
amendment of the administration of justice 
within the same/ It was, of course, opposed 


by the Ministry, and was rejected by the 
House by a majority of twenty-nine; but 
Brougham's speech produced a great im¬ 
pression oil the country, and mainly con- 
tzibuted to his election a few months after 
as member for the great county of York. 

The House of Lords, however, even more 
than the Commons, was the stronghold of 
the West India interest. A considerable 
number of the leading Tory peers had 
estates in the colonies, and cordially re¬ 
echoed the exclamation of Loid Wynford, 
who had been Chief-Justice of the Common 
Pleas—‘God forbid that there should be 
anything like a forcing of the master to 
abandon his property in the slave 1 Once 
adopt this principle, and there would be 
an end of all property.’ At this critical 
juncture the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry 
resigned, and were replaced by Earl Grey, 
Lord Brougham, and other zealous advocates 
of the abolition of slavery. Lord Altliorp 
stated, that he thought it was time‘to adopt 
other measures with the colonists than those 
of mere recommendations/ As an induce¬ 
ment to them to comply with the wishes of 
Parliament, he proposed that a distinction 
in the rate of duties should be made in 
favour of those colonies which should 
ameliorate the condition of tlieir slaves. 
The Ministry resolved that the slaves 
which were the property of the Crown 
should be at once mammiilted; and Lord 
Goderich, the new Colonial Secretary, 
issued a circular despatch to all the 
colonies, announcing the intention of the 
Government to arrange measures of sub¬ 
stantial relief to the "West Indian interests— 
tho relief, however, to be dependent on the 
colonial legislatures’ declaring the Order 
in Council, already in force in the crown 
colonies, to possess the force of law. But 
the colonists were as impracticable as ever. 
They expressed great indignation at tho 
despatch of Lord Goderich, and at Lord 
Altliorp’s declaration that he would ‘insist 
on the enforcement 1 of ameliorating meas¬ 
ures, which they stigmatized as ‘unjust 
and inhuman/ An insurrection, unhappily. 
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broke out at this time among the negroes 
in Jamaica, who, from hearing the indig¬ 
nant expressions of tlioir masters respecting 
the manumission of the Crown slaves, 
imagined that all the slaves were to be 
emancipated. 'The great King of England/ 
it was reported, had ordered that they 
should all be set free on Chrislinas-dny, 
1831, that the 'free paper* had como, but 
had been fraudulently suppressed by the 
planters. They consequently held a meet¬ 
ing on the 21st of December, and refused 
to resume worlc The insurrection* which 
commenced in the parishes of Trelawney, 
Portland, and St, James, spread rapidly 
among the negroes in the west of the island. 
These men assembled together in largo 
bodies, supplied themselves with arms, and 
marched over the country, burning the 
plantations and buildings, and spreading 
devastation wherever they came. Martial 
law was proclaimed on the 30 th of Decem¬ 
ber, the militia wore called out, and a body 
of troops, commanded by Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, were marched into the disturbed 
districts. But the revolt was not sup¬ 
pressed until many hundreds of lives bad 
been lost, properly to the amount of 
£1,000,000 destroyed, and the atrocities 
usually attending a servile war perpetrated 
on both sides. 

The spirit displayed by the planters 
and their subordinates was quite as bad, and 
much less excusable, than the rovolt of 
the slaves. They had always cherished a 
strong dislike to the missionaries, and had 
shown the greatest reluctance to permit 
religious instruction lo be given to the 
negroes; and they availed themselves of 
the excitement caused by the insurrection, 
to inflict on the pastors and their flocks 
every species of cruelty and insult. 1 1 
stake my character/ said Buxton, f on the 
accuracy ui the fact that negroes have 
been scourged to the very borders of the 
grave, uncharged with any crime save that 
of worshipping their God/ The planters now 
chose to imagiue that the insurrection had 
been excited by tbo teaching of the Baptist 


missionaries, and that some even of the 
Episcopal clergy were implicated in it. 
The Baptist chapels at Montego Bay, Eal- 
moulh, Lucia, and Savannah—seventeen in 
number—were raxed to the ground by a 
white mob, encouraged by tlio magistrates 
and gentry of the island; and two of tlio 
missionaries, Messrs. Gardner and Knibb, 
were arrested on the charge of complicity 
iu the rebellion, and indictments wore 
made out against thorn. But there was 
not a tittle of evidence to support tho 
accusation. The case against the former 
completely broke down, and the case 
against tho oilier was abandoned by tlio 
Attorney-General, Charges of a similar 
kind wore preferred against a Moravian 
minister, and he was tried by a court- 
martial, but acquitted. 

The colonists wevo extremely irritated 
against tho Home Government, and de¬ 
nounced the Order in Council as an 
unnecessary and mischievous interference 
with their rights ancl property, and oven 
with their political privileges. The Jamaica 
Assembly declared that the 'primary and 
most powerful cause of tho rebellion was 
the increasing and unconstitutional inter¬ 
ference of his Majesty's Ministers with our 
local Legislature/ and they had the effront¬ 
ery to tell tho Governor, Earl Mulgravc, 
that all measures for tlie furtlior amelio¬ 
ration of the slave population must emanate 
from themselves, At a great meeting of 
the planters in Trinidad it was agreed lo 
protest against the Order in Council, and 
to petition tlio king and botli Houses of 
Parliament for its repeal. The West India 
merchants in London presented a similar 
protest to the Colonial Secretary against 
the order, which they asserted to be * unjust 
and oppressive, inconsistent with the Parlia¬ 
mentary resolutions of 1823, and destructive 
oi the rights cl property/ 

Tho Government seemed to have been to 
some extent impressed by these clamorous 
complaints, for they voted a large sum of 
money to compensato the planters for tlio 
losses they had sustained by tlio insurrec- 
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tion. They also assented to a proposal 
made by Lord Harewood, the owner of a 
large estate in the West Indies, for the 
appointment of a committee of the Upper 
House to inquire into tlie state of the 
colonies, and the condition of the slaves. 
'This committee,’ said Mr. Buxton, f is a 
pretext for delay and nothing else; I look 
upon it as a calamity to our cause.’ The 
report of the committee was of course inde¬ 
cisive, biit the effect of its investigations 
was to diffuse more knowledge and sounder 
j^rinciples. The influence of the West 
Indian party in Parliament was so great 
that the Government was exceedingly un¬ 
willing to bring the question to a decisive 
issue, and wished to avoid committing them¬ 
selves to either party. The friends of the 
negro, on the other hand, were strongly of 
opinion that a hesitating, undecided policy 
was attended with great danger; and that it 
would be both useless and mischievous 
to defer emancipation till 'a progressive 
improvement should have been made in 
the character of the slave population by 
the temperate enforcement of ameliorat¬ 
ing measures. 1 They therefore resolved to 
bring the question to an immediate issue. 
Mr. Buxton, on the 24th of May, moved 
' that a select committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the measures 
expedient to be adopted for properly effect¬ 
ing the extinction of slavery throughout 
the British dominions at the earliest period, 
compatible with the safety of all classes in 
the colonies, 1 Lord Al thorp proposed to 
add 4 in conformity with the resolutions of 
15th May, 1828/ But Mr. Buxton refused 
to accede to this proposal, for he was of 
opinion that these resolutions had been the 
real cause of the long delay that had taken 
place in the emancipation of the slaves. 
The strongest efforts were made to induce 
him not to press his motion to a division. 
But though 'cruelly beset/ and acutely 
alive to the pain of refusing the entreaties 
of personal friends and political allies, lie 
stood firm. Ninety members supported him; 
and though Lord Althorp’s amendment 


was carried by a majority of 176, r tlie 
cau.se made a seven-leagued stride/ The 
investigations of the committees of both 
Houses were published together, and the 
general impression was that they had 
established two points—Hirst, that slavery 
was an evil for which there was no remedy 
but extirpation; secondly, that its extirpa¬ 
tion would he safe, 

It was generally understood that Earl 
Grey’s Government was now at last about 
to undertake the settlement of the question; 
but to the great surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment of the friends of the negroes, there 
was no allusion to the subject in the Icing’s 
speech at the opening of the session of 
1833. The king, like all his family, was 
hostile to the emancipation of the slaves; 
Goderich, the Colonial Secretary, was weak 
and irresolute; and the subordinates in the 
Colonial Office were decidedly unfavourable 
to any interference with existing institu¬ 
tions. In these circumstances, as there 
were other important and pressing matters 
to he settled, the Ministry had resolved 
to defer for the present the consideration 
of this difficult and embarrassing question. 
Bui the Abolitionists were determined that 
there should be no longer delay in striking 
off the fetters of the slave. As soon as 
the speech from the throne was delivered 
Buxton hastened to the House of Commons, 
and gave notice of a motion on the subject 
for fcho 19th of March. The Government 
fell that they had committed a mistake, that 
it was impossible to avoid dealing at once 
with this question, and next day they 
intimated their intention to bring in 'a 
safe and satisfactory measure.’ 

The Ministry were greatly at a lass how 
to settle this question by a measure which 
would give satisfaction to the country, and 
yet he fair to the plauters. Week after 
week passed away and nothing was done, 
and even a specific day for the discussion 
of the subject was not named. Buxton 
threatened to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice. Public meetings 
were held throughout the country, at which 
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strong resolutions were passed in favour of 
immediate emancipation, and many hun¬ 
dreds of petitions were poured in from 
every quarter. One from the females of 
Great Britain had no less than 187,000 
signatures attached to it. Delegates from 
all the large towns in the three kingdoms 
assembled in London, and waited in a body 
on the heads of the Government, and at 
length Lord Althorp named a day on which 
tlieir views would be explained Goderich 
was 'kicked upstairs 1 mto an earldom and 
the office of the Privy Seal, and on the 
14tli of May Mr. Stanley, his successor, 
laid before the House, in a speech of re¬ 
markable ability and eloquence, tlie lead¬ 
ing features of the measure which the 
Government had resolved to introduce for 
the purpose of abolishing slavery tluoughout 
the British dominions. 

Mr, Stanley had been Colonial Secretary 
little more than a month; but he showed 
that, short as the time was which he had 
had for preparation, he had completely 
mastered the subject, and was thoroughly 
conversant both with its principles and its 
details. He began by noticing the extent 
and depth of public feeling upon the ques¬ 
tion of slavery, which rendered it impossible 
to delay longer its settlement. * There is/ 
he said, f throughout the country, from one 
end of it to the other, a determination—a 
determination the more absolute and irre¬ 
sistible, because it is founded on that deep 
religious feeling, or that solemn conviction 
of principle which admits of no palliative 
or compromise, and which has declared 
itself in a voice to which no Minister can 
be deaf, and which no man who watches 
the signs of the times can mis understand,’ 

He then gave a history of tlic cpiesUon 
from the great debate in 1823 downwards, 
pointing out the efforts the Government 
had made to induce the colonists to co¬ 
operate in ameliorating the condition of the 
slaves, how confidently the Parliament had 
counted on the co-operation of the colonial 
legislatures, and how grievously tlio country 
had been disappointed in these expectations. 


'The voice of friendly warning, tlio voice 
of authority, had been found to be in vain. 
Hot a single step had been taken by any 
one of the colonial legislatures with a view 
to the extinction of negro slavery.’ He then 
stated in most forcible terms the arguments 
for the total abolition of the system founded 
on the rapid decrease of the population, and 
on the shocking facts brought to light by 
the Abolitionists respecting the immense 
amount of punishment inflicted by the whip, 
pointing out the pregnant and dreadful fact 
that as the population diminished the num¬ 
ber of stripes increased, 'AVe are told/ he 
said, 'that the slaves at the present moment 
are unfitted for the enjoyment of the bless¬ 
ings of freedom; that they have no domestic 
tics and no habits of industry; that they do 
not provide for their wants and would not 
provide for their families; that they have 
no forethought, no discretion; and that, in 
short, they would he utterly ruined were 
you to throw them loose upon the world. 
Sir, it ia slavery which debars them from 
acquiring industrious habits; it is slavery 
which prevents them from oxercising tlio 
virtues of foresight and prudence; it is 
slavery which leaves them nothing to labour 
for; it is slavery which takes away from 
them all the incentives to industrious labour, 
which debars them from all the ties of social 
intercourse; and then you declare them to 
be ignorant of the duties of social life—that 
they have no foresight, no industry, no 
prudence, no discretion, and therefore they 
must continue in a state of slavery!’ 

The Colonial Secretary then proceeded to 
unfold the plan which the Ministry had 
resolved to submit to Parliament for tlio 
entire abolition ol' slavery throughout the 
British dominions, and moved the following 
resolutions in which that plan was em¬ 
bodied :— 

1. ‘That it is tlio opinion of tlio committee that 
immediate and effectual measures be taken for tho 
cntiie abolition of slavery throughout tlio colonies, 
under such provisions for regulating tho condition 
of tlio negroes as may combine their welfare with 
tho interests of tho proprietors. 
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% ‘That; it is expediont, tliab all childien born 
after tbe passing of any Act, or who shall to 
under tho age of six years at the time of passing 
any Act of Parliament for this purpose, ha declared 
free; subject, nevertheless, to such temporary 
restrictions as may be deemed necessary for their 
support and maintenance. 

3. ' That all persons now slaves bo entitled to 
bo registered as apprenticed labourers, and to 
acquire thereby all tho rights cud privileges of 
freemen, subject to tho restriction of labouring 
under conditions, and, for a time to be fixed by 
Parliament, for their present owners, 

4. 1 That to provido against the risk of loss 
which proprietors in His Majesty’s colonial posses¬ 
sions might sustain by the abolition of slavery, His 
Majesty be enabled to advance, by way of loan, to 
be raised from time to time, a sum not exceeding 
m the whole ^15,000,000, to bo repaid in such 
manner and at such rate of inteicst as shall be 
prescribed by Parliament. 

5. 4 That His Majesty be enabled to defray any 
such expense as lie may incur in establishing an 
efficient stipendiary magistracy in the colonies, 
in id ding the local legislature in providing for the 
leligioua and moral education of the negro popula¬ 
tion to be emancipated 1 

The discussion of these resolutions was 
adjourned to the 30tli of May. The two 
main features of the scheme—apprentice¬ 
ship for the negro and compensation to 
the planter—were extremely obnoxious to 
the more vehement Abolitionists, and were 
violently assailed by them. On the other 
hand, the West India body refused to listen 
to the proposal of a loan, and complained 
bitterly of the injustice inflicted upon them 
by the proposal to deprive them of their 
property without any real compensation. 
Tlie Abolitionists, on their side, declared 
that the planters had no claim to any com¬ 
pensation for being deprived of that which, 
from its very nature, never could have 
been lawful pioporty, and which conse¬ 
quently they ought never to have possessed. 
Buxton, who voted for the grant, 'as giving 
the best chance and the fairest prospect 
of a peaceful termination of slavery/ was 
violently assailed by Iris coadjutors of this 
class. * If you had stood firm/ said Joseph 
Sfcnrge the Quaker to him, ' the planters 
would have got no compensation. 5 'Per¬ 
haps so/ was the reply; 'they no compen¬ 


sation, and wo no extinction of slavery; or 
rather, it would have been extinguished by 
a rebellion/ In the end the planters offered 
to accept a free gift of £20,000,000; and 
the Parliament voted that sure, in order 
to conciliate them, with a readiness highly 
creditable alike to the legislature and to 
the country, and which has caused moralists 
of other countries to declare that 'the 
British Act of Emancipation stands alone 
for moral grandeur in the history of the 
world/ 

It was against tlie apprenticeship system, 
however, that the chief opposition was 
made. Mr. Buxton thought it pregnant 
with mischief, and believed that it would 
prove wholly unworkable. He therefor© 
moved an amendment limiting it to the 
shortest period necessary for establishing 
free labour, and suggested the term of one 
year; 'for/ said he, 'if we are to have 
neither wages nor the whip, neither hope 
nor fear, neither inducement nor com¬ 
pulsion, how anyone can suppose that we 
shall he able to obtain*the labour of the 
negroes is to me unintelligible/ He was 
vigorously supported by Lord Ho wide, the 
eldest son of the Prime Minister, who had 
resigned his office of Under-Secretary to 
the Colonies on account of Iris objection 
to the pi’oposal for apprenticing the slaves; 
and by Mr. Macaulay, who had also for 
the same reason sent in Iris resignation of 
the Secretfuyship of the Board of Control. 
He, at some length, exposed the defects of 
the Government proposal. 'In free coun¬ 
tries the master has a choice of labourers, 
and the labourer has a choice of masters; 
but in slavery it is always necessary to give 
despotic power to the master, The hill 
leaves it to the magistrate to keep peace 
between master and slave, Every time 
that the slave takes twenty minutes to 
do that which the master thinks he should 
’do in fifteen, recourse must be had to the 
magistrate. Society would day and night 
be in a constant state of litigation, and all 
differences and difficulties must be solved 
by judicial interference. My apprehension 
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is, that the result of continuing for twelve 
years this dead slavery—this state of society 
destitute of any vital principle—will be 
that the whole negro population will sink 
into weak and drawling inefiieacy, ancl will 
be much less fit for liberty at the end 
of the period than at the commencement. 
My hope is, that the system will die a 
natural death; that the experience of a few 
months will so establish its utter ineffi¬ 
ciency as to induce the planters to abandon 

it, and to substitute for it a state of 
freedom/ # 

Buxton's motion was lost, though only 
by seven votes; but as Lord Ilowick ob¬ 
served, the first fruits of the discussion 
were gathered the next clay. The Ministers 
found that, if they persisted in pressing 
their proposal, they would inevitably be 
beaten; and Mr. Stanley intimated that, 
in deference to the wishes of the House, 
they had agreed to reduce the apprentice¬ 
ship to seven years for the agricultural 
labourers, and to five years for the skilled 
labourers, The concession tints made to 
the Abolitionists on the one hand, and 
to the planters on the other, in regard to 
ths proposed hart, insured the success of 
this glorious measure. It passed the House 
of Commons on the 7th of August; a fort¬ 
night afterwards it was read a third time 
in the House of Lords; and on the 28th 
the bill for the total abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions received the royal 
assent. 

The delight with which this event was 
hailed, not only by the men who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day in this 
great struggle, but by the whole nation, 
was tempered by the death of Mr. Wilber- 
force, the apostle of slave emancipation, 
who entered into liis rest on the 29tli of 
July, Shortly before his death he ex¬ 
claimed with fervour, ‘ Thank God that I 
should lmve lived to witness a day in winch 

* Macau Jay's resignation was m the Lancia of Al- 
thorp when he delivered tin’s speed); but a few days 
Inter li© was informed tliat tlio Ministry tleduicd to 
accept his lcsigntition of his office. 


England is willing to give £20,000,000 
sterling for the abolition of slavery. 1 
‘Would that Mr. Wilborforco bad lived 
one fortnight longer/ wrote Miss Buxton 
to Mr, Macaulay, ' that my father might 
have taken back to him fulfilled the task 
he gave him ton years ago I 1 
The 1st of August, 1834, was the day 
on which the emancipation of the slaves 
was to take place throughout tlm British 
colonies. It was looked forward to with 
considerable anxiety. The West Indians 
had given utterance to the most gloomy 
predictions, and declared that rioting, 
drunkenness, confusion, and bloodshed 
would be the result. Happily these fore¬ 
bodings of evil wore not fulfilled. The 
1st of August fell on a Friday, and it was 
arranged that there should be a holiday 
from the Thursday night till Monday. Thu 
missionaries exerted all their influence suc¬ 
cessfully, to induce their congregations to 
celebrate their emancipation in a manner 
worthy of the great deliverance that had 
been wrought for them. On the evening 
of the 31st of July all the churches 
and chapels throughout llic West Indian 
colonies wera crowded with congregations 
of slaves. As the hour of midnight ap¬ 
proached they fell upon their knees; and 
all hushed in silent prayer, awaited the 
solemn moment which proclaimed that the 
voice of the oppressor should he no more 
heard, and the servant should be free from 
his master. When the chapel bells sounded 
the hour of twelve, the kneeling crowd 
sprang to their feet and gave expression 
to their passionate emotions, and through 
every island rang the glad sound of thanks¬ 
giving to the God and Father of all, bond 
and free. 

The Moravian poet, James Montgomery, 
appropriately celebrated this glorious event 
in some beautiful verses:— 

* Hi© to tlio mountain nfav, 

All in the cool of tlio oven, 

Lctl by yon beautiful star, 

.First of tho/laughtcrs of heaven. 

Sweet to the slave is the season of vent, 

Something fat sweater lie looltB for to-night; 
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His heart is awake in the depths of his breast, 

And listens till God shall say, “ Tot there ho Light 1 ” 


Hear and hail it, the call 
Island to island prolong— 

Liberty! liberty 1 all 
Jom in that jubilee song 
Hark, 'tis tlie children’s hosannahs that ling! 

Hark, they are freemen nhose voices unite J 
"While England, the Indies, and Africa sing 
Amen 1 hallelujah ! to ,f Lefc there be Light ! tn 

The rest of the holiday was spent m cheerfful 
and innocent amusements, and on Monday 
morning the negroes all returned to work, 
Much to the credit of the planters 
in Antigua, they at once surrendered the 
right of apprenticeship, and set their slaves 
wholly free on the 1st of August, 1834, 
and the results were most satisfactory. 
The Bishop of Barbadoes reported that, im¬ 
mediately on their emancipation, husbands 
and wives, hitherto living on different 
estates, began to live together. TIxe number 
of marriages greatly increased. So did the 
attendance at the schools, and the planters 
complained that their whole weeding gang, 
instead of going to work, went to school. 
All the young women ceased to work 
in the fields, and began to learn female 
employments. Friendly societies for mutual 
relief increased. And lastly, the work of 
YOL. II. 


the clergy was doubled, in consequence 
of the great increase in tlic number of 
the members of thoir congregations The 
utmost desire was expressed by tlie negroes 
for religious instruction. The most intelli¬ 
gent and influential of the Antigua planters 
informed the bishop, that the experiment 
was answering to his entiie satisfaction. 

The reports were equally favourable from 
the other West India islands. Crime had 
rapidly diminished; marriages had consid¬ 
erably increased; education and religious 
instruction were making steady progress. 
Unfortunately the planters in some of these 
islands, especially in Jamaica, could not 
divest themselves of the evil habits formed 
unde) 1 the system of slavery, and harassed 
the negroes by vexatious by-laws and cruel 
punishments, and in some respects tlieir lot 
as apprentices was even worse than their 
lot as slaves. The apprehensions of those 
who predicted that tlie apprenticeship 
system would be productive of serious evils, 
and would utterly fail in preparing tlie 
slaves for entire freedom, were more than 
fulfilled; and long*before the period fixed 
for its termination, the Legislature was com¬ 
pelled to interpose for the protection of 
the apprentices, and in 1838 the system 
was entirely abolished 
1G 
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Tiie interests of the negro had for some 
time so completely absorbed the attention 
of the philanthropists both in Parliament 
and throughout the country, that tho hard¬ 
ships inflictod on the white labourers at 
home had to a considerable extent been 
overlooked Children employed in factories 
find workshops wore up to this time wholly 
unprotected by any statute law. Parents 
and the masters of apprentices might indeed 
bo punished at common law for neglect or 
cruelty; but no provision was made for 
taking action even in such cases, and there 
was no public prosecutor empowered to 
put the law in operation, even against the 
most heinous offenders. At this period the 
parochial authorities were empowered by 
law to apprentice the children of poor 
parcuts to any trade,, and the master 
was bound to receive tlio appro j dices. 
These poor uiif or lunate creatures might be 
separated from their parents, and sent to 
the most distant parts of the kingdom. The 
London poor-law guardians wore in the 
habit at this time of relieving themselves 
from the support of their pauper children, 
by sending them in hundreds aba time into 
the manufacturing districts. f Ib is a very 
common practice/ wrote Iiomilly in 1811, 
'with the groat populous parishes in London 
to bind children in large numbers to the 
proprietors of cotton mills in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, at a distance of 200 miles. 


Tho children, who are sent off by waggon 
loads at a time, are as much lost for ever to 
their parents as if they wore shipped off for 
tho West Indies. The parishes that bind 
them, by procuring a settlement for the 
children at the end of forty days, get rid of 
them for over; and tho poor children have 
not a human being in iho world to whom 
they can look up for redress against iho 
wrongs they may bo exposed to from those 
wholesale dealers in them, whoso object it 
is to get anything that they can possibly 
wring from their excessivo labour and 
fatigue. 1 'Instances/ ho goes on to say, 
'aud not very few, have occurred in our 
criminal tribunals, of wretches who luivo 
murdered their parish aiiprenlicos that 
they might get fresli premiums with new 
apprentices/ The shocking fact was publicly 
stated in tlio House of Commons, that tho 
London local authorities mado tho manu¬ 
facturers agree to take one idiot for every 
nineteen sane children. The sufferings 
which these poor, unprotected, worse than 
orphan children endured at a time when 
there wore no laws to regulate their hours 
of toil, or to secure that they should bo well 
treated and educated, must have been dread¬ 
ful As the supply was always quite equal 
to tlio demand, harsh and cruel masters and 
overseers had no motive to care for the health 
and comfort of tlio while slaves, whom they 
used up without scruple or remorse. 
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' Little cliildren,’ said tlie first Sir Robert 
Peel in 1816, ' torn from their beds, were 
compelled to work at the age of six years 
from early morn, till late at night, a space 
of perhaps fifteen to sixteen hours/ It is 
a striking and lamentable proof of the pre¬ 
vailing inhumanity at that period, and the 
extent to which the demand for clieaj^ 
labour and tlie 'greed of filthy lucre' had 
blinded men’s minds to the sufferings of 
tlieir follow-creatures, that the continuance 
of this system of infant labour and misery 
should have been publicly advocated by 
men of high character and position. An 
influential member of the House of Com¬ 
mons asserted, that f it would be too highly 
injurious to the public to put a stop to the 
biuding so many apprentices to the cotton 
manufactories, as it must necessarily raise 
tlie price of labour and enhance the price 
of cotton manufactured goods.’ 

The hardships of the factory system at 
this period no doubt fell with special severity 
on the pauper children, deprived, as they 
were, of a parent’s protection and care. 
But the children of the working classes 
throughout tlie manufacturing districts were 
habitually subjected to the bondage of pre¬ 
mature toil and the most brutal treatment; 
and under the combined influence of the 
greed of gain on the part of the masters, 
and tlie wasteful dissipated habits of the 
parents, the wretched creatures were thrust 
into the factories at the age of eight or 
seven, and in many instances even of six 
years, and compelled to toil twelve and not 
unfrequently thirteen hours a day in an 
unwholesome atmosphere, rarely able to 
relieve tlieir wearied hones by sitting down. 
They were subjected to the most grievous 
hardships; kicked and beaten by the adult 
operators, two short intervals of half an 
hour only allowed them for meals, mixing 
constantly with vicious and degraded society, 
it is no wonder that tlieir health was per¬ 
manently injured and their morals ruined, 
that many of them perished in childhood, 
and that the survivors grew up weak, sickly, 
and deformed, grossly ignorant and depraved. 


Sir Robert Peel, the father of the great 
statesman, appears to have been the first 
to direct attention to the sufferings of the 
children employed in factories; and at his 
instance a select committee was appointed 
in 1810, winch presented a report contain¬ 
ing a great amount of important evidence, 
but mode no recommendation. Two years 
later Sir Boberl brought in a bill forbidding 
the employment of children under nine 
years of age, restricting tlieir labours to 
ton hours a day, which was supported by 
Wilberforce and other eminent philanthro¬ 
pists. But the Lords, as usual at that time, 
preferred class interests to the claims of 
humanity, and confined the operation of the 
bill to cotton factories, at the same time 
extending the hours of work to twelve 
daily. In 1825 Sir John Hobliouse intro¬ 
duced a measure for the regulation of cotton 
factories, and succeeded in obtaining for 
children employed in these establishments 
a quarter of a holiday on each Saturday. 
That a child of ten years of age should not 
be compelled to toil in a cotton factory more 
than sixty-nine hours in one week seemed to 
the legislators of that day quite a sufficient 
restriction on infant labour. But in the 
other textile industries, such as the woollen 
ancl silk mills, in which many thousands of 
children were employed, they were left 
without any legal protection, and ware 
entirely at the mercy of tlieir masters. 

No further efforts, however, were made 
to mitigate the toils and the sufferings of 
the factory children until 1832, when Mr. 
Sadler, tlie member for Newark (the Duke 
of Newcastle’s borough), an extreme Tory, 
but a highly honourable and able man, 
brought in a hill to regulate infant labour 
in factories, and to protect the juvenile 
workers from the maltreatment to which 
they were subjected. He proposed that no 
child under nine years of age should be 
employed for more than ten hours a day. 
It met with a somewhat cold reception 
from both sides of tlie House, and the 
second reading was agreed to only oil con¬ 
dition that the bill should be referred to a 
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select] committee. The result, however, was 
different from what the opponents of the 
measure expected The inquiry occupied 
tlie whole of the remainder of the session. 
No less than eighty witnesses were ex¬ 
amined, of whom twenty-one belonged to 
the medical profession; and tlieir evidence 
disclosed a state of brutal treatment and 
suffering utterly appalling. It showed that 
in consequence of early and heavy work in 
ill-ventilated factories, protracted to sixteen 
and seventeen hours a day, the operatives 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire, formerly 
noted for their stalwart frames, were 
becoming a dwarfed, stunted, and deformed 
race. The committee merely reported the 
evidence without making any recommenda¬ 
tion, and the session was by this time too 
far advanced to admit of any action being 
taken upon it, 

Mr. Sadler unfortunately did not succeed 
in obtaining a seat in tlie first Koformcd 
Parliament, and the measure which he had 
originated passed into tlie hands of Lord 
Ashley, tlie eldest son of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who now entered upon that 
philanthropic career which he has pursued 
with unwearied assiduity for the period of 
well-nigh fifty years. Not a few of the 
most influential supporters of tlie Govern¬ 
ment, however, were extensive manufac¬ 
turers; and other members of the Whig 
and Eadical party, along with the political 
economists, strongly deprecated any inter¬ 
ference with the employment of labour and 
the transactions of trade and commerce. 
Influenced by the urgent representations of 
his constituents, Mr. 'Wilson Patten (after¬ 
wards Lord Winmarieigh), one of the mem¬ 
bers for the northern division of Lancashire, 
a moderate Conservative, proposed that the 
bill should be referred to a special commis¬ 
sion to make further investigations into tlie 
subject. Tlie operatives alone, he alleged, 
had been allowed to give evidence before 
Mr. Sadler's committee, and it was only 
just that the masters should have an 
opportunity of stating their case. The 
appointment of a Commission was carried 


by a majority of only one. No time, how¬ 
ever, was lost in nominating the members; 
and they immediately entered upon tlieir 
duties, Tho various seats of the textilo 
industries in the west and north of Eng¬ 
land, and in the manufacturing districts of 
Scotland, were visited by the Commissioners. 
Lord Melbourne, the Home Secretary, who 
was resolved that no delay should take 
place in thoroughly investigating the slate 
of matters, made them aware that 'the 
king's commandment required liasto/ and, 
two months after their appointment, insisted 
on tlieir reporting to him in a week. A 
body of authentic evidonco was thus ob¬ 
tained, which placed tho magnitude of the 
abuse beyond all controversy. When the 
Factory Bill came again before tho House, 
Lord Althorp, acting under tlie influence of 
tho manufacturers, moved that the bill bo 
referred to a select committee, wiLh tlie 
instruction that no child under four Loon 
should be allowed to work more than eight 
hours a day; that care should be taken of 
tlieir education; and that inspection of 
tho mills should tako place in order to 
secure that these provisions should be 
carried into effect. He expressed his 
apprehensions that if tlie bill were passed 
in its present form, it would liavo a most 
injurious effect on tlie manufacturing inter¬ 
est of the country. The House, however, did 
not appear to sliaro these apprehensions, for 
his motion was rejected by a majority of 
164 to 141, and tlie bill was submitted to a 
committee of tlie whole House. 

The Government were still so hard pressed 
by tlie manufacturing interest, that they 
returned to tlio charge. Lord Ashley's 
bill prohibited tho employment of children 
under nine years of age, and tho employ¬ 
ment of young persons under eighteen years 
old for more than ten hours a day. The 
Government succeeded in substituting in 
committee a provision limiting the labour 
of persons under thirteen years of age to 
eight hours a clay on the old plea, that to 
prevent all persons under eighteen years of 
ago from working longer than ten hours a 
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day would have the effect of diminishing 
the manufacturing industry of the country 
when our rival manufacturers in other 
countries were unfettered in the mode of 
conducting their business. Lord Asliley, 
on this defeat, gave up his bill into the 
hands of the Ministry. Lord Altliorp said 
he was desirous to protect those who could 
not protect themselves, and therefore re¬ 
solved that the employment of children 
under nine years of age should be declared 
to be illegal; that children under thirteen 
should not work more than eight hours a 
day; and that the employment of young 
persons above thirteen and under eighteen 
should be restricted to twelve hours a day, 
or sixty-nine in the week. The bill also 1 
provided for the attendance of the children 1 
at school, and for the appointment of 
inspectors to see that its provisions were 
duly enforced. 

The bill, even after it had been thus 
remodelled, was very keenly opposed in its 
progress through Parliament by a combin¬ 
ation of the Tories and Radicals and the 
manufacturing interest. According to the 
arguments employed by this heterogeneous 
opposition, the Parliament had no right to 
interfere with industrial arrangements, and 
the mode in which capital was laid out, so 
as to make tlic most of its opportunities. 
Parents, too, were the only persons entitled 
to judge how tlieir children ought to be 
employed; and any interference on the 
part of the legislature with this alleged 
parental right was denounced as unwar¬ 
rantable and mischievous. Trade and com¬ 
merce too, it was alleged, would be seriously 
injured by tins attempt to enhance the price 
of labour; and ‘foreign rivals would be 
enriched by Britain’s sentimental folly.’ 
The Home Secretary was waited on by 
deputations of nnllowners, who predicted 
that tliis ill-starred hill would bring ruin 
on them in tlieir own particular trade, and 
on the whole country. Lord Melbourne, 
however, in Ilia characteristic manner stated 
that in his opinion the country was by no 
means in danger from this measure, and 


that it "took a deal of ruining.’ If the 
experiment of limiting the hours of labour 
should prove injurious, it could be dis¬ 
continued; but he was resolved that it 
should he tried. The bill, as amended by 
the Government, passed both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, and after the experience of nearly 
half a century must be admitted to have 
been most successful m its operation; though 
much still required to be done before factory 
legislation could be regarded as final or 
complete, 

While the Parliament was thus engaged 
in philanthropic efforts to strike off the 
fetters of the slave and to ameliorate the 
sufferings and toil of the factory operatives, 
the Commons were unpleasantly reminded 
of their duty to carry out the projected 
improvements in the constitution of tlieir 
own body, and to suppress and punish the 
bribery and corruption which had so long 
disgraced their election. The Reform Bill 
had put an end to the sale of boroughs; but 
it unfortunately had not by any means put 
an end to the sale of votes. Indeed, at no 
previous election had bribery, corruption, 
mid intimidation so extensively prevailed 
as at the election of the first Reformed 
Parliament. Petitions were presented re¬ 
specting the elections at Liverpool, Stafford, 
Warwick, Londonderry, and many other 
places, where bribery and corruption had 
prevailed to a scandalous extent. In each 
case the committee appointed to try the 
election found that corrupt practices had 
largely prevailed; but, as usual, that these 
practices had not been earned out with the 
authority of the candidates. In the case 
of Warwick the committee reported that, 
not only had gross bribery, treating, and 
intimidation extensively prevailed, but that 
the Earl of Warwick, Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county and Recorder of the borough , f in 
violation of the resolutions and standing 
orders of the House, did luiconstitutionally 
apply by his agent and steward £3000 and 
upwards towards the election expenditure 
and promotion of the political interest of 
Sir Charles J. Greville.’ It was also reported 
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that the Earl's steward had caused numerous 
persons to be fictitiously rated to the poor 
for the sole purpose of creating fraudulent 
votes. On the last day of the session 
Colonel De Lacy Evans, one of the members 
for Westminster, called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the conduct of Lord 
Warwick; but the discussion was brought 
to an abrupt termination by the prorogation 
o£ Parliament The bribery and corrnpiio 2 i 
practised at Stafford—long a notoriously 
venal borough — was so extensive and 
flagrant, that a bill was brought in to 
disfranchise it, but the measure had to be 
postponed on account of the approaching 
termination of the session. Hertford, of 
which Lord Salisbury was the patron, 
merited a similar fate; bub for tlie same 
reason, a bill for the better prevention of 
bribery there, was delayed till the following 
year. The elections in Londonderry, Carriclv- 
fergus, Howry, and other Irish boroughs, 
were disgraced by tlie same corrupt practices. 
But, as we shall see afterwards, the attempt 
of the Government to purify the consti¬ 
tuencies and to punish the offonders was 
resisted and defeated by the Upper House. 

Mr. Grote, one of the members for the 
city of London, and the author of an able 
and learned History of Greece, was of 
opinion that the most effectual remedy for 
these flagrant evils was to take the votes of 
electors by ballot; and on the 25th of April 
lie brought in a bill for the substitution 
of secret for open voting in all Parliamen¬ 
tary elections, It was opposed, however, both 
by the Government and the Conservatives; 
and was rejected by 211 votes against 106 
in its favour. A motion in favour of 
triennial parliaments, made by Sir. Tenny¬ 
son, member for Lambeth, was also rejected 
though by a majority of only ±9. There 
was an evident disinclination, both in Par¬ 
liament and in tlie country, to introduce 
any further changes in the constitution 
until the -Reform Bill had been tested, and 
its lesults made clearly manifest A bill 
to relieve tlie Jews from all civil disabilities 
was introduced by Mr. Grant, and passed 
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tlie House of Commons; but on the second 
reading it was rejected by the Lords. 

The session, which was prolonged until 
the 29tli of August, was closed by tho king 
in person. After briefly recapitulating tho 
measures which the Parliament had passed, 
His Majesty intimated that a Commission 
had been issued for digesting into one body 
the enactments of the criminal law, and 
inquiring how iar and by wiafc means 
a similar process may be extended to 
the other branches of our jurisprudence, 
Another Commission had boon appointed 
for investigating the stale of tlie municipal 
corporations throughout the United King¬ 
dom, in order lo prepare tho way for placing 
the internal government of corporate cities 
and towns upon a solid foundation. His 
Majesty had also the satisfaction to an¬ 
nounce the complete success of tlie measure 
which had been enacted Ho control and 
punish the disturbers of tlie public peace 
in Ireland.' It had not, lie said, been found 
necessary to use tlie powers which that 
measure conferred, except to a very limited 
degree; but 'the spirit of insubordination 
and violence which had prevailed to an 
alarming extent had been in a great 
measure subdued.’ 

The session, which was thus brought to 
a termination, had been one of unprece¬ 
dented labour and of the greatest impor¬ 
tance. The House of Commons had found 
it necessary to dcvolo to the discharge of 
its onerous duties no less than 1*12 days, 
or 1270 hours. The reforms which the 
Ministry had effected during that timo had 
been of unusual magnitude and value. 
They had remodelled the Irish Church, 
abolished slavery, opened the East India 
,monopoly, settled the bank question, 
regulated factory labour, and greatly im¬ 
proved the whole administration of the law. 
And yob, said Brougham, on recounting its 
achievements, ‘if this Government were to 
break up at tho end of the present session, 
it would go out with far less credit than 
the feeblest Government that ever ruled— 
at least for a while.’ This confession of 
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the unpopularity of the Ministry was a 
good deal overstated; but still the fact was 
undeniable that they had lost weight both 
in. the eyes of the country, and even in 
the House of Commons itself, This, ns 
Brougham remarked, was 'in part unavoid¬ 
able; because the Government had been 
extravagantly popular; because absurd ex¬ 
pectations, impossible to be realised, had 
been formed; and because all Governments, 
after being a little while in office, have to 
contend with the selfishness of disappointed 
individuals, and the fickleness of an un¬ 
reasonable public/ 

The Chancellor, who delighted in de¬ 
bate, and was ever ready to encounter an 
antagonist, thought that the unpopularity 
of the Government was owing to the 
supineness, or indifference, or timidity of 
the Cabinet Ministers in the House of Com¬ 
mons, especially Grant and Graham, who 
would not take the trouble to reply to the 
attacks which the Radicals and the Tories 
systematically made on the measures of the 
Government, and thus allowed these attacks 
to go forth to the country unanswered 
There were other and more potent causes, 
however, at work to account for the decreas¬ 
ing popularity of the Ministry. The very 
measures which they had carried, and 
which were of inestimable value to the 
country, had raised up a host of bitter 
enemies in llic persons of the'West Indian 
proprietors, the Irish clergy, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire manufacturers, the Repealers, 
and the Radicals. 'The Radicals are con¬ 
fident and sanguine/ said Greville, f tlie 
Whigs uneasy, the Tories desponding, 
moderate men, who belong to no party but 
support Government, serious and not with¬ 
out alarm. There is, in fact, enough to 
justify alarm, for the Government has 
evidently no power over the House of 
Commons; and though it is probable that 
they will scramble through the session 
without sustaining any serious defeat, or 
being reduced to the necessity of any great 
sacrifice or compromise, they arc conscious 
of their own want of authority and of that 
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sort of command without which no Govern¬ 
ment has been hitherto deemed secura 
The divisions in the Government, which 
had now become matter of notoriety, con¬ 
tributed still further to weaken its influence; 
while, on the other hand, the two great 
leaders of the Tory party—the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel—had re¬ 
covered a large measure of their popularity. 
Only two years before, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington was assailed by the Londoners with 
hisses and reproaches, and was repeatedly 
in danger from the mob; but Mr. Grevillc 
mentions that now, in riding with the Duke 
through St. James' Park, he waa 'marvel¬ 
lously struck with the profound respect 
with which the Duke was treated, every¬ 
body they met taking off their hats to him, 
everybody in the park rising as he went by, 
and every appearance of his inspiring great 
reverence*—'a sentiment/ lie adds, 'in a 
great degree produced by the justice which 
23 due to his political character, sometimes 
mistaken, but always high-minded and 
patriotic, and never mean, false, or selfish* 
With regaicl to Peel, Grcville, who did 
not like him, goes on to say that' Peel gains 
every day more authority and influence in 
the Ilouse of Commons/ Poulett Thomson, 
one of the members of the Government, said * 
that 'Peeks superiority over everybodyin the 
House was so evident, his talent for debate 
and thorough knowledge of Parliamentary 
tactics, gained by twenty years of experi¬ 
ence, so commanding, that lie must draw 
men's minds to him, aud that he was 
evidently playing that game, throwing over 
the Ultra-Tories and ingratiating himself 
with the House and the country/ To those 
who could discern the signs of the times, 
it was evident that the great Conservative 
party, comprising as it did a large majority 
of the Peers, the landed proprietors, and 
the clergy, along with a considerable part 
of the mercantile classes and the ignorant 
mob, had already recovered a large portion 
of their power in the country, and that they 
might expect to be again in office at no 
distant day. 
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The second session of the Reformed 
Parliament opened on the 4th of February, 
1834:, with a speech from the king in per¬ 
son, of which Sir Robert Peel sarcastically 
remarked that, experienced as he was in 
speech-making, he could not but admire 
the great skill with which the framers of 
the king’s speech had avoided saying any¬ 
thing at all. It did, however, intimate in 
very decided terms, that the Government 
intended to introduce a measure for the 
final settlement of the tithe question, in 
Ireland, and that they weie determined to 
maintain the legislative union between the 
two countries. At the outset the time of 
the Parliament was wasted in an undigni¬ 
fied squabble respecting an Irish member 
who was alleged to have privately expressed 
an opinion in favour of the Coercion Bill^ 
though he had voted against it in the House; 
and in llie discussion of a motion by O’Con¬ 
nell to refer certain charges against Baron 
Smith, one of the Irish judges, to a select 
committee—which was first agreed to and 
then rescinded. The great Agitator, on the 
22nd of April, moved for the appointment 
of ‘ a select committee to inquire and report 
on the means by which the dissolution of the 
Irish Parliament was effected, on the effects 
of that measure in Ireland and upon the 
labourers in industry and the operatives 
in manufactures in England, and on the 
probable consequences of continuing tlie 
legislative union between the two countries.’ 
It was generally believed that O’Connell 
brought forward this motion, which lio well 
knew would meet with no support from the 
English and Scottish members, solely from 
apprehension that some of his followers in 
the House might take the question out of 
his hands, and from a desire to stimulate 
the flagging zeal of his followers in Ire¬ 
land, and increase the amount of the ‘ rent ’ 
contributed by the Irish peasantry. The 
motion was feebly supported by Fergus 
O’Connor, Barron, Kutlxven, Grattan, Shiel, 
and other Irish Home Rulers, who were 
only half-hearted in the contest; and it 
was vigorously opposed by Spring Rice, 
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Emerson Tennant, Sir Robert Peel, Sergeant 
Perrin, and other members both of the 
Ministerial and Conservative party, and was 
rejected by a majority of 485 votes. Only 
thirty-eight members voted for O’CoimoHh 
motion, and these, with one exception, 
consisted of Irish representatives, of whom, 
however, fifty-seven voted in the majority. 
The amendment proposed by Mr. Spring 
Rice, declaring the importance of main¬ 
taining the legislative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, was followed up 
by an address to the Crown embodying the 
declaration, The address was unanimously 
adopted by tlic Peers, and was presented as 
the joint address of both Houses to the 
king, from whom it elicited an expression 
of the greatest satisfaction, 

Ireland, however, continued to be the 
main difficulty of the Government, and it 
was impossible to bring forward any 
measure for the pacification of that un¬ 
happy country which was not certain to 
meet with strenuous opposition from at 
least one party, and frequently from two, 
The Act of tlio previous session for the 
compulsory composition of tithes had trans¬ 
ferred the obligation to pay that obnoxious 
impost from the cottier tenant to the last 
lessor, and had thus given relief to the 
poor cottiers, and greatly reduced the num¬ 
ber of Lithe-payers; bub in other respects 
it had not proved satisfactory. It was still 
found impossible to collect the tithes, 
either by military force or by civil process, 
The number of the troops employed in Ire¬ 
land had bceu largely increased, and last 
year it had cost the country a million of 
money, besides £300,000 expended annually 
in maintaining the police force; but this 
large expenditure had failed to gain the 
end in view. The present arrangement, by 
which the Government had taken the col¬ 
lection of the tithes into their own hands, 
would expire on the 1st of November, and 
it was most unlikely that the Parliament 
would consent again to pay the tithes of 
the church out of the revenues of tile state. 

In these circumstances the Government 
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proposed to reduce the amount of tlie tithes 
by one-fifth, to commute the remainder 
into a laud tax payable to the Treasury, 
and to allow it to be redeemed on favour¬ 
able terms after the expiry of five years. 
This proposal was scouted by O’Connell 
and tlie Repealers as simply renewing the 
tithes under the name of a tax, while 
the High Churchmen and Tones regarded 
it with suspicion, as involving a diminution 
of the revenues of the church. The second 
reading of the Tithe Bill was moved by 
Littleton, the new Irish Secretary, on the 
2nd of May. An angry debate ensued, 
which was ultimately adjourned till the 6tli 
It was well known that there was a decided 
difference of opinion in the Cabinet respect¬ 
ing the Irish Church, and that, while 
one section wished to transfer a portion 
of its revenues to the general purposes of 
education, another, headed by the Colonial; 
Secretary, were strongly opposed to any such 
step. During the course of the adjourned 
debate oil the Tithe Bill, Stanley, in answer¬ 
ing O’Connell, was supposed by Lord John 
Russell to have avowed his adherence 
to the opinion which he had frequently 
expressed, that the Irish Church should be 
maintained in all its integrity. There is 
reason to believe that this was a mistake, 
and no such declaration is to he found 
in the report of Stanley’s speech given in 
Hansard. But Lord John, under the 
impression that some such statement had 
been made, and afraid that, if it were 
received in silence by the other members 
of the Cabinet, they would all be considered 
pledged to tlie maintenance of the revenues 
of the Irish Church undiminislied, thought 
it necessary to state his own views on the 
subject ' The object of the ball,’ lie said, 
‘was to ascertain and secure the amount of 
tlie tithe, The question of appropriation 
was to be kept entirely distinct. If the 
State should find out that tlie revenue of 
tlie Church was not appropriated justly to 
the purposes of religious and moral instruc¬ 
tion, for which such revenues were intended 
when given to any Church Establishment, 
VOL II. 


it would then be tlie duty of Parliament 
to consider of a different appropriafciom His 
opinion upon that subject was, that the 
revenues of the Church of Ireland were 
larger than necessary for the religious and 
moral instruction of the persons belong¬ 
ing to that Church, and for tlie stability 
of the Church itself. He did not think 
it would be advisable or wise to mix 
the question of appropriation with the 
question of the amount of the revenues; 
but when Parliament had vindicated the 
property in tithes, he should then be 
prepared to assert his opinion with regard 
to their appropriation, and if, when the 
revenue was once secured, the assertion of 
that opinion should lead him to differ and 
to separate from those with whom he wag 
united by political connection, and for 
whom lie entertained tlie deepest private 
affection, he should feel much regret. Yet 
considering himself pledged, not only by 
his general duty as a member of that House, 
'hut by tlie resolution which had been passed 
the other day to attend to the just com¬ 
plaints of the people of Ireland, and 
considering that, if ever there was a just 
ground of complaint on the part of any 
people against any grievance, it was the 
complaint of the people of Iieland against 
the present appropriation of tithes, lie 
should, at whatever cost and sacrifice, 
do what lie should consider his bounden 
duty; namely, do justice to Ireland/ 

This memorable declaration on the part 
of the Fay in aster of the Forces was uncalled 
for and premature ; but it made a great 
impression, and was received with loud and 
general cheering. Its effect upon the 
Ministry was expressed by Stanley in a 
well-known note to Graham,‘Johnny has 
upset tlie coach/ Lord John says, ‘When 
tlie Cabinet next met, much dissatisfaction 
was expressed; some wished me to retract 
what I had said, but that I positively 
refused to do/ 

The question of the Irish Church was 
evidently advancing to a crisis, and the 
threatened disruption of the Ministry could 

17 
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not bo much longer averted. On the 27th of 
May Mr. Henry Ward,member for St. Albans, 
moved a resolution on the subject of that 
Church, which brought matters to a crisis. 
Ward’s motion seemed at first to excite 
little interest. He was a new member, had 
neither personal influence nor connection 
with Ireland, says le Marchaut, and lmrdly 
the Parliamentary experience to justify his 
bringing forward amotion of sueli importance. 
Lord Palmerston alleged that Ward’s motion 
was planned and directed by Durham, who 
wished to return to the Government, winch 
he could not do while Stanley and Graham 
and their associates wore connected with it. 
The motion was certainly well fitted to pro¬ 
duce a division in the Cabinet. It asserted 
that the revenues of the Irish Church ex¬ 
ceeded the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
population, ancl the justice and necessity 
of immediately applying a portion of them 
to oilier purposes* The mover entered at 
some length into a consideration of the 
position of that Church, and affirmed that 
the attempt to collect the tithes for its sup- 
port was the real cause of the disturbances 
that prevailed in Ireland. [Resistance to it 
had become almost universal The great 
majority of those who paid tithes were 
Homan Catholics, while the money was 
applied to exclusively Protestant purposes. 
Only about 800,000 persons, or not one- 
fourteentli of the population of Ireland, 
adhered to the Established Church there. 
He endeavoured to prove that the annual 
revenues of the Church amounted to nearly 
£1,000,000, and dwelt largely on the great 
inequality of the revenues of the clergy, 
and the extent to which non-residence pre¬ 
vailed. In 1819, he said, there were 758 
residents and 531 non-residents, many of 
whom were in the receipt of large incomes, 
which they spent at Bath and Brighton 
and other fashionable places of residence in 
England. He professed that he did not mean 
to abolish the Establishment altogether, but 
to do away with the glaring disparity that 
existed between the scales of duties and of 
compensations, He would not give £800 


or £1000 a year to the rector of a parish 
containing only ten or twelve Protestants, 
and even these forming, as in many cases 
they did, merely the family of the rector 
or vicar, brought into the parish for that 
very purpose. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Grote. 
At the close of his speech Lord Altliorp 
rose ancl requested the House to adjourn, 
in consequence of circumstances which had 
come to his knowledge since the debate 
commenced. He could not at present stale 
the nature of those circumstances; but lie 
trusted that the House would believe that 
lie would not make such a proposition 
without being convinced of its propriety. 
The motion was, of course, at once agreed 
to, and the members dispersed, under the 
conviction that the downfall of the Ministry 
was at hand. 

The news which Lord Altliorp received 
was the resignation of tho minority of the 
Cabinet who were opposed to the appro¬ 
priation of the funds of the Irish Church 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes. This 
step had been for some time threatened, 
but the Chancellor thought that he had 
aver Led it by proposing the appointment of 
a commission to inquire into the revalues 
of the Irish Church, This plan ho belioved 
would remove the scruples of Mr. Stanley, 
and restore harmony to the Administra¬ 
tion. It is alleged that the Colonial 
Secretary would have yielded, but for 
the interference of Sir James Graham, 
who had gained great influence over him. 
The Earl of Eipon, Privy Seal, and the 
Duke of [Richmond, [Postmaster-General, 
shared the feelings and apprehensions of 
their two colleagues, and followed their 
example. The retirement of these four 
members inflicted a heavy blow on the 
Government. Stanley was undoubtedly 
their ablest debater; Graham, though timid 
and hesitating in council, and supposed to 
be somewhat intriguing, was an excellent 
administrator. Brougham says that all 
admitted that Ins administration of the 
Admiralty was as good as possible, [Ripon 
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was a person of moderate abilities, and 
deficient in firmness and nerve; but lie was 
an upright, honourable, and amiable man, 
and was possessed of excellent business 
habits The Duke of Richmond had been 
a high Tory of the old school, a hot Orange¬ 
man, and an ultra-Protestant Hence lie 
could not forgive the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel for tlie Emancipation 
Act, and joined with the Whigs in turn¬ 
ing tlie Toiy leaders out of office. He 
was in consequence taken into the Grey 
Ministry as the representative of his 
party. Brougham says,' Richmond was an 
admirable colleague, full of courage, clear¬ 
headed, very good-humoured, very quick, 
very candid, uneducated, except as a sol¬ 
dier. lie was an excellent speaker—few 
better that did not possess the art. In the 
Cabinet he was frank, open, and honest, 
despising all intrigue; we were always sure 
of him.’ 

The Prime Minister was anxious to avail 
himself of tlie opportunity thus afforded 
him to retire from a situation which lie had 
repeatedly expressed his wish to quit. At 
the beginning of the year f a resigning fit/ 
as the Chancellor termed it, had attacked 
him with more than usual violence; aud he 
was only induced to remain at his post by 
an urgent letter drawn up by Brougham, 
and signed by all his colleagues, assuring 
him that 'tlie entire and immediate dis¬ 
solution of the present Government J would 
he 'the inevitable consequence’ of his 
resignation. The energetic remonstrances 
of the Chancellor once more prevailed on 
him to lay aside his intention to retire 
‘As to not going on after all that lias 
passed/ Brougham said, 'it is absolutely 
ridiculous. Nothing can justify it, either 
to Icing, Parliament, or country/ The king 
said, 'As long as Grey and Brougham 
remained, he would give the Government 
liis firm and hearty support/ It was no 
easy matter, however, to fill up the vacancies 
in the Cabinet caused by the retirement of 
the four members; but after a good deal of 
negotiation and several abortive piopqsals, 


Spring Rice, who liad been an excellent 
Secretary of the Treasury and was a leacly 
speaker, was selected to succeed Stanley at 
the Colonial Office. The Marquis of Con- 
ynglmm replaced the Duke of Richmond 
as Postmaster-General. The Earl of Car¬ 
lisle, who had a seat in the Cabinet without 
office, became Piivy Seal, Lord Auck¬ 
land was made First Lord of the Admiralty 
in tlie room of Graham—an appointment 
which was strongly opposed by tlie Chan¬ 
cellor, and met with no favour from the 
public. Poulefcfc Thomson, the Vice-presi¬ 
dent, became President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr Abercromby, who had great 
weight with the House, was nominated 
Master of the Mint. Francis Baring, who 
had been a Lord of the Treasury, and 
was in Lord Altliorp’s opinion a person of 
first-rate abilities and the strictest integ¬ 
rity and truthfulness, succeeded Spring 
Rice as Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Edward Ellice, who had become Secretary 
at War when Hobliouse was promoted to 
the Irish Secretaryship—aperson of remark¬ 
able sagacity, courage, and dexterity, and a 
general favourite with tlie House—was at 
the same time admitted to the Cabinet, 

The members of tlie reconstructed 
administration, though they did not, like 
the seceding ministers, deny that the 
legislature liad a right to appropriate 
any portion of the revenues of the Irish 
Church to other than ecclesiastical pur¬ 
poses, were not prepared to adopt the 
motion of Mr. Ward They were well 
aware that any measure based on Iiis 
resolutions would be at once rejected by 
tlie House of Lords. The king himself was 
decidedly hostile to any such proposal. He 
had recently, in the most unconstitutional 
and irregular manner, informed a deputation 
of the Irish bishops that he was determined 
to defend the Church. f I now remember/ 
ho said, ‘you have a right to require of me 
to be resolute in defence of the Church/ 
He went on to assure them that tlie Churches 
of England and Ireland should be preserved 
unimpaired by him; and that if the inferior 
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arrangements in the discipline of the Irish 
Church, required amendment, which, how- 
ever, he greatly doubled, he hoped it would 
be left to the bishops to correct them with¬ 
out interference on any hand. I have 
spoken more strongly than usual, he said 
in conclusion, * because of unhappy circum¬ 
stances that have forced themselves upon 
the observation of all. The threats of those 
who are enemies of the Church make it the 
more necessary for those who feel it their 
duty to that Church to speak out The 
words which you hear from me aro indeed 
spoken by my mouth, but they How from 
my heart/ 

To crown alb there was no strong feeling 
in the country at this time in favour of the 
appropriation of Church revenues to secular 
purposes. The Ministry, therefore, resolved 
to evade a decision on the question, and 
to issue at once the proposed commission 
to investigate the condition and resources 
of the Irish Church. They instructed the 
Commissioners to make inquiry respecting 
the number of persons in communion with 
that church in each benefice or parish; its 
temporalities; the number and rank of the 
ministers officiating within each benefice; 
and the relative proportion of the number 
of members of the Established Church, 
Homan Catholics, and Protestant Noncon¬ 
formists in Ireland. 

When the House of Commons reassembled 
on the 2nd of June, Lord Altliorp announced 
the step taken by the Government in issuing 
the commission of inquiry, and expressed 
l\is hope that Mr. Ward would now with¬ 
draw his motion until it could be ascertained 
what surplus remained to be disposed of 
after proper provision had been made for 
the support of the Church. Mr. Ward, 
however, declined to comply with this 
request, on the ground that the present 
Slims tors seemed not likely to remain long 
in office; and if they were removed, the 
commission might prove wholly inoperative. 
Lord Altliorp then moved the previous 
question, which, after a sharp debate, was 
carried by a majority of 276, although a 


largo number of the Conservative members 
left the House without voting. 

The Tithe Bill, which was introduced by 
the Irish Secretary on the 20th of February, 
dragged its slow length through the House 
amid interminable discussions and objections 
both from the Conservatives and the Re¬ 
pealers. It underwent various fundamental 
alterations to meet the views expressed by 
both sides of the House, but without effect. 
O'Connell and liis satellites attacked it with 
unmeasured violence, because it did not 
wholly abolish tithes. The Radical mem¬ 
bers were dissatisfied, because it contained 
no provisions for appropriating any part 
of the revenues of the Church to secular 
purposes; while Mr, Stanley,in a celebrated 
speech of a most acrimonious character, 
stigmatized the bill as it now stood as an 
act of petty larceny, wanting even the re¬ 
deeming quality of bold and open robbery; 
and compared liis late colleagues to a knot 
of thimble-riggers at a country fair. Tho 
bill, however, passed the House of Commons 
by a considerable majority, bub was thrown 
out by the Lords by 189 votes to 122. 

Tlio Government had exorted all their 
influence to pacify the Irish people, and 
had narrowly escaped shipwreck in their 
anxiety to remove the grievances of that 
unhappy country; but after all it was an 
Irish question that brought them to grief. 
The Coercion Bill of the previous year was 
to expire with the close of tho session. It 
had been productive of the most beneficial 
effects in suppressing outrages and vin¬ 
dicating the law, and the Cabinet were 
unanimously of opinion that it ought to be 
renewed, with the omission only of the 
clause which suspended the action of tho 
ordinary tribunals in favour of martial 
law in the disturbed districts. O’Connoll 
strongly objected to the clauses which 
authorized tlio Lord-Lieutenant to prohibit 
public meetings. It occurred to LiLLlelon, 
tho Irish Secretary, that tho Government, 
on renewing tho Coercion Bill, might omit 
this provision on the understanding limb 
O'Connell should allow the Tithe Bill to 
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pass. 11(3 consulted the Lord Chancellor j 
on the subject, and lie readily consented to 
the policy of abandoning the clauses, and 
agreed that both ho and Littleton should 
write to Lord 'Wellesley, stating that in 
their opinion the re-enactment of those 
clauses was no longct* necessary to the 
peace of the country, and earnestly recom¬ 
mending him to concur in tliis view. The 
next day (June 20tli) the Cabinet, in entire 
ignorance of this underhand dealing, formally 
decided to adhere to the meetings clauses. 
The Lord-Lieutenant had repeatedly written 
to the Ministry f that it would be highly 
dangerous to the public peace to allow the 
Act for the more effectual suppression of 
local disturbances and dangerous associa¬ 
tions m Ireland to expire; * and so late as 
the 1 1th of June he had declared that the 
clauses in question were indispensable; but 
now, influenced by the representations of 
brougham and Littleton, he wrote to Lord 
Grey (June 23rd) pledging himself to govern 
Ireland without these powers, by the same 
post he replied to the letter of the Chief 
Secretary, expressing the same opinion to 
him. Althorp, on learning from Littleton 
that Lord Wellesley had expressed himself 
strongly against the renewal of the clauses, 
agreed that they must bo given up: ns 
no Government could ash Parliament for 
extraordinary powers in Ireland winch the 
Lord - Lieutenant thought unnecessary 
Littleton then suggested that he might 
apprise O’Connell that the Coercion Bill 
would not be renewed in ita full severity. 
Althorp said 1 he saw no harm in this, if it 
wont no further; but be begged Mr. Little¬ 
ton to be extremely cautious, and not to 
commit himself.’ Littleton, however, who 
was singularly deficient in tact and dis¬ 
cretion, did commit himself thoroughly, 
and, as he ought to have known, to one 
of the mo.st crafty, unscrupulous, and un¬ 
trustworthy of men He sent for O’Connell, 
and under the seal of secrecy informed him 
that the renewal of the clauses was not 
desired either by tlio Lord-Lieutenant or 
himself, and intimated that Lord A1 thorp’s 


sentiments coincided with Lis own. To 
make the indiscretion and folly of this 
procedure complete, Littleton left Lord 
Althorp in ignorance of what ho had done. 
Littleton’s own account of this incident, 
winch led to results no one anticipated, 
was as follows:—>T felt so entirely satisfied 
from Lord Altliorp’s assurances that the 
measure would he simply confined to agra¬ 
rian outrages, that I did not hesitate to 
tell O’Connell that the Irish Government 
was of opinion that any other enactment 
was under the circumstances unnecessary. 
And on O’Connell expressing some doubt 
whether others in the Cabinet would not 
overrule the opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
I added that “my own feeling about it was so 
decided, that I did not think it possible foi 
me to vote for the measure in any other form 
than as directed against agrarian disturb¬ 
ances.” I added that tlio moment the question 
| was definitely settled he should be informed.’ 

On the meeting of the Cabinet a, few 
; clays after (29th June) to deliberate on the 
j Lord-Lieutenant’s suggestion, Lord Grey, as 
had beon foreseen, was most decided and 
emphatic in his refusal to make the proposed 
alteration in the Coercion Bill; no doubt 
feeling, ns Brougham said, that it would be 
most unjust to curb the peasantry by the 
clauses relating to agrarian disturbances, 
and to leave agitators like O’Connell free 
to get up meetings in all the towns in Ire¬ 
land professedly for the redress of grievances, 
but in reality for the repeal of the Union. 
Lord Grey’s insistence in this course was 
probably strengthened by liis resentment 
against O’Connell, who had loaded him 
with the most foul-mouthed abuse. Lord 
Wellesley had admitted that his offer to 
dispense with the public meetings clauses 
had been caused by communications which 
lie had received from England; ancl Lord 
Grey was deeply hurt to learn that such 
coimnunications had been made by members 
of his Government, and concealed from liim. 
The majority of the Cabinet concurred with 
the Premier, although Althorp strenuously 
opposed the renewal of the clauses, 
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The Irish Secretary now learned to his 
dismay that the bill was to be renewed 
without alteration; hut he had not the 
candour and moral courage to make Lord 
Althorp aware even yet of the extent to 
which lie had committed the Government 
with O'Connell. He lost no time, however, 
in informing the Agitator that liis expec¬ 
tations were about to be disappointed. 
O'Connell was very indignant, and told him 
that it was his duty to resign, but Littleton, 
unfortunately both for himself and. for the 
Government, declined to take this course, 
probably relying on CConnell's promise of 
secrecy. The Coercion Dill was introduced 
into the House of Lords on the 1st of July, 
Next day O'Connell brought the matter 
before the House of Commons, and in a 
burst of simulated indignation disclosed 
the communication made to him by the 
Irish Secretary, and spoke with a violence 
and grossness of abuse, which even his 
own adherents loudly condemned, declaring 
that he had been tricked and deceived by 
the Irish Secretary m order that the Whig 
candidate for Wexford might bo returned 
at the election then pending. Littleton 
admitted that he had been guilty of gross 
indiscretion in his communication to 
O’Connell; but emphatically denied, and 
no doubt with perfect truth, that lie had 
intended to deceive him, and commented 
With the spirit of an lionouiablc man both 
on O’Connell’s betrayal of confidence, and 
on the miserable excuse which he had put 
forth for liis breach of faitli. 

On the following day the Lord Chancellor 
defended the Irish Secretary in the House 
of Lords, and admitted that he had himself 
been in communication with the Lord- 
Lieutenant as to the omission of the 
obnoxious clauses. The Premier warmly 
disavowed any knowledge of the communi¬ 
cation with O'Connell, but unfortunately 
left upon the House the impression that the 
question was completely settled at the tune 
that Mr, Littleton had represented it to be 
unsettled. This was a mere misunderstand¬ 
ing, and could have been easily explained; 


but Littleton felt so keenly the imprudence 
of which he had been guilty in trusting a 
person like O'Connell, that he immediately 
wrote Lord Althorp expressing his willing¬ 
ness to retire, if liis doing so would at all 
relieve the Government from the embar¬ 
rassment in which his own indiscretion 
and O'Connell’s perfidy had placed them. 
Althorp replied, 'The scrape we are in I 
admit to he a great one, but I do not see 
how your resignation will do us any good 
now. If you had resigned when I told you 
first of the decision of the Cabinet, it would 
have been better for yourself; but it must 
have broken up the Government. If you 
resign now, you will injure yourself and do 
us no good.* Lord Grey, on being shown 
the Secretary’s letter, wrote Althorp, * This 
move of Little tons is, of all things I ever 
yet heard, the most utterly inconceivable. 
He does it, he says, to relieve us from 
embarrassment; but it is no relief to any 
one, and will only gratify the Orangemen, 
whom none of us wish much to please, as I 
should think Put it is ruinous to himself; 
and as Ins friend and well-wisher, T really 
think I cannot let him commit such an act 
of self-destruction. 1 

Matters seemed now satisfactorily ar¬ 
ranged, Althorp, on moving that certain 
papers relating to the state of Ireland 
should be printed, vindicated Littleton 
from the imputation of having practised 
any deception on O'Connell, and stated 
that the Secretary had good grounds for 
saying that the clauses were still under 
the consideration of the Cabinet, and for 
expressing a liopo that they would not be 
inserted in the bill. The Opposition, how¬ 
ever, were bent on annoying the Government 
in every way in thoii^power; and they 
clamour eel for more information on the 
subject, and particularly for the production 
of the correspondence with Lord Wellesley. 
O'Connell moved that the papers which the 
Chancellor of the lixchequor bad presented 
should be leferred to a select committee; 
hut the motion was rejected by 156 votes 
to 73. O'Connell, however, i in mediately 
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gave notice for the production of so much 
of fcho correspondence of the Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant as would explain the reason why 
he opposed the renewal of the Coercion 
Act on or about the 20th of June. 

Lord Althorp felt that the revelations 
made in such an indiscreet and maladroit 
manner by the Irish Secretary had placed 
him in a false position, and that lie could 
not now urge the House to adopt clauses 
which he had strenuously opposed in the 
Cabinet, It has since appeared, what 
was known at the time only to Earl Grey, 
that he had earned his opposition so far 
as to tender his resignation to the Prime 
Minister, and was only induced to with¬ 
draw it Ly the earnest entreaties of liis 
colleague, O’Connell's motion, says Le 
Merchant, completed the disgust of Lord 
Althorp. He could not broolc the humilia¬ 
tion of being put on his defence against 
charges which he did not regard as legi¬ 
timate objects of inquiry by the Ilouse. 
He also knew too well the morbid curiosity 
of members to push such inquiry to an 
improper extent, and that same night 
he intimated to the Premier his intention 
to resign. Lord Grey, as might have been 
expected, was deeply distressed by it, and 
sought in vain the next day by earnest 
expostulations, in a long interview, to 
prevail on Lord Althorp to withdraw it. 
Lord Althorp's determination, however, was 
final and irrevocable ; and Lord Grey at 
once gave in his own resignation, Tho 
Government was consequently at an end, 
and on the following clay (July 9 th) Lord 
Grey announced his resignation to the 
House of Lords in an affecting speech, 
conspicuous alike for* its dignity and 
honourable feeling. LotcI Althorp at the 
same time made a corresponding statement 
in the House of Commons, quite in keeping 
with his characteristic candour, straight¬ 
forwardness, and integrity 

On the evening of the day on which Earl 
Grey had sent to the lung the letters con¬ 
taining his own resignation and that of 
Lord Althorp, a meeting of the Cabinet 


was held, at which the Premier, after laying 
before them these letters and Ilia Majesty's 
acceptance of his resignation, gave Lord 
Melbourne a sealed letter from the king. 
On opening this letter the Home Secretary 
found that it contained an invitation to 
him to undertake the formation of a 
Government. General surprise was felt by 
the House of Commons and the public, both 
at His Majesty's hurried acceptance of Lord 
Grey's resignation and at Ins choice of a 
successor to the late Prime Minister, Eut 
his purpose on taking those steps soon 
became apparent. His intention was that 
a coalition Government should be formed, 
strong enough to resist further legislative 
changes; and as Lord Melbourne had 
formerly been a member of the Duke of 
Wellington's Ministry, and was believed to 
have given a hesitating support to the 
Pieform Bill, His Majesty probably thought 
that he was more likely than any of his 
colleagues to concur in such an arrangement. 

When Lord Melbourne waited upon the 
king, the arguments for the formation of a 
Government which should include the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Air, 
Stanley, were strongly urged upon bnn by 
His Majesty, who also, on parting, gave 
him the royal views and desires, in the 
handwriting of Six Herbert Taylor, and 
called upon his lordship 'to enter into 
communication with the leading individ¬ 
uals and parties, and endeavour at this 
crisis to prevail upon them to afford 
their aid and co-operation towards the 
formation of an Administration upon an 
enlarged basis, combining the services of the 
most able and efficient members of each.’ 
Tim king further desired Lord Melbourne 
to 'communicate with the Duke of WeL 
lington, with Sir Robert Peel, with Mr, 
Stanley, and with others of their respective 
parties, as well as with those who have 
hitherto acted with himself, and have 
hitherto supported the administration; and 
that ho will endeavour to bring them together 
and to establish a community of purposed 

Melbourne courteously but firmly de- 
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dined to comply witli His Majesty’s request. 
He declared that tlie difficulty m the 
way of such a coalition appeared to him 
insurmountable, and the objections to liis 
personally undertaking the task so great, 
as to render the successful termination of 
such an attempt 1 utterly hopeless. He 
reminded the king that the distinguished 
individuals enumerated by him had each 
and all of them recently expressed, not 
only general want of confidence in His 
Majesty’s Government, but the stiongest 
objections, founded upon pnnciple, to 
measures of great importance brought 
forward by the Ministry, such as the bill 
for tlic better collection of tithes, &c., the 
Commission for an inquiry into the state of 
religion m that country—measures, par¬ 
ticularly the last, which were considered by 
Lord Melbourne vital and essential in the 
present state of public feeling and opinion. 
Melbourne concluded his reply with an 
explicit statement that lie did not perceive 
any ground upon which the distinguished 
individuals referred to could be brought 
together at present, nor any chance of such 
an accommodation as would be consistent 
with their own avowed principles and 
satisfactory to the country. 

Tlio king was evidently very much dis¬ 
appointed and annoyed at Melbourne's 
refusal to undertake the task which His 
Majesty strovo so hard to impose upon 
him, and ordered him to communicate the 
memorandum, in which the proposal for 
a coalition had been suggested, to the 
Opposition leaders. Its communication 
was formally acknowledged, and there the 
project for the fusion of the Wliigs and 
Tories, on which the king’s heart was set, 
terminated for the present, and His Majesty 
was constrained to intrust the recon¬ 
struction of the Administration to Lord 
Melbourne. * 

The new Premier was no doubt gratified 

* Lord Broughton (Sir JolmLloblioiise’) stales in liis 
1 Recollections of n Long Life,’ that tho king pioposed 
that tho judges should he consulted aa to the question 
whether it 'would not be n violation of liis corona¬ 
tion oath to consent to the appropriation of church 


by the high compliment paid him by tho 
sovereign; but he had serious doubts 
whether it was possible for him to recon¬ 
stitute the Ministry, and whether for Ins 
own sake it was desirable that he should 
make the attempt. He was past the prime 
of lire, and had no object of personal, 
family, or party ambition to make it worth 
liis while to undertake such an arduous 
duty If is fondness for books, his love of 
leisure, and liis dislike of trouble about 
tilings that did not interest him, combined 
to make him shrink from the uncongenial 
task. In the end he made up liis mind, 
though not without serious misgivings, to 
accept His Majesty's commission; and liis 
strong good sense, firmness of purpose, 
suavity of manner, and imperturbable good 
temper, enabled him to discharge the duties 
of liis new office much to the satisfaction 
both of liis colleagues and the public. 

There were very few changes made in 
the reconstructed Government. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne himself took the place of Earl 
Grey. Lord Emicannon, his brother-in-law, 

| succeeded him at the Homo Office, and 
1 Hobliouse was appointed President of tho 
Board of Control. The great difficulty was 
how to induce Lord Althorp to resume liis 
post as leader of tlio House of Commons. 
It was well known that he detested office, 
and lmd made repeated attempts to escape 
from its troubles and turmoils into the 
retirement of private life. 'Nature,* he 
used to exclaim, 'intended me to be a 
grazier; but men will insist on making me 
a statesman.* He told Lord John Russell 
that every morning when lie woke, while 
ho was in. office, he wished himself dead 
In addition to liis extreme reluctance to 
resume tho yoke of bondage from which ho 
had escaped, if ho should yield to the im¬ 
portunity of his friends, f it might seem/ as 
Lord John Russell said, 'that Lord Grey's 
resignation was forced upon him by Lord 

property for scculai purposes Mclbonnio strongly 
objected fco this propose], and then tho king proposed 
to ask tho opinion of Lord Lyncllmrsl. IIo accord¬ 
ingly wrote to lum ;bnt Lyndhnrst positively rofuaed 
to give any answer. 
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proposed to reduce the amount of the tithes 
by one-fifth, to commute the remainder 
into a land tax payable to the Treasury, 
and to allow it to he redeemed on favour¬ 
able terms after the expiry of five years. 
This proposal was scouted by O’Connell 
and the Repealers as simply renewing the 
tithes under the name of a tax; wlnle 
the High Churchmen and Tories regarded 
it with suspicion, as involving a diminution 
of the revenues of the clmrch. The second 
reading of the Tithe Hill was moved by 
Littleton, the new Irish Secretary, on the 
2nd of May. An angry debate ensued, 
which was ultimately adjourned till the Gtli 
It was well known that there was a decided 
difference of opinion in the Cabinet respect¬ 
ing the Irish Clmrch, and that, while 
one section wished to transfer a portion 
of its revenues to the general purposes of 
education, another, headed by the Colonial 
Secretary, were strongly opposed to any such 
step. During the course of the adjourned 
debate on the Tithe Hill, Stanley, in answer¬ 
ing O’Connell, was supposed by Lord John 
Russell to have avowed his adherence 
to the opinion which lie liad frequently 
expressed, that the Irish Church should be 
maintained in all its integrity. There is 
reason to believe that this was a mistake, 
and no such declaration is to be found 
in the report of Stanley’s speech given in 
Hansard, But Lord John, under the 
impression that some such statement had 
been made, and afraid that, if it were 
received in silence by the other members 
of the Cabinet, they would all lie considered 
pledged to the maintenance of the revenues 
of the Irish Church undiminished, thought 
it necessary to stale his own views on the 
subject. * The object of the bill,' he said, 
‘was to ascertain and secure the amount of 
the tithe. The question of appropriation 
was to be kept entirely distinct. If the 
State should find out that the revenue of 
the Church was not appropriated justly to 
the purposes of religious and moral instruc¬ 
tion, for which such revenues were intended 
when given to any Church Establisliment, 
VOL IX, 


it would then lie the duty of Parliament 
to consider of a different appropriation, His 
opinion upon that subject was, that the 
revenues of the Clmrch of Ireland wore 
larger than necessary for the religious and 
moral instruction of the persons belong¬ 
ing to that Church, and for the stability 
of the Church itself. He did not think 
it would be advisable or wise to mix 
the question of appropriation with the 
question of the amount uf the revenues; 
but when Parliament lmd vindicated tlic 
property in tithes, he should then be 
prepared to assert his opinion with regard 
to their appropriation, and if, when the 
revenue was once secured, the assertion of 
that opinion should lead him to differ and 
to separate from those with whom lie was 
united by political connection, and for 
whom lie entertained the deepest private 
affection, lie should feel much regret Yet 
considering liimself pledged, not only hy 
Ilia general duty as a member of that House, 
hut hy the resolution which had been passed 
the other day to attend to the just com¬ 
plaints of the people of Ireland, and 
considering that, if ever there was a just 
ground of complaint on the part of any 
people against any grievance, it was the 
complaint of the people of Ireland against 
the present appropriation of tithes, he 
should, at whatever cost and sacrifice, 
do what he should consider his bounden 
duty; namely, do justice to Ireland/ 

This memorable declaration on tho pari 
of the Paymaster of the Forces was uncalled 
for and premature; hut it made a great 
impression, and was received with loud and 
general cheering. Its effect upon the 
Ministry was expressed by Stanley in a 
well-known note to Graham, c Johnny has 
upset the coach/ Lord John says, 'When 
the Cabinet next met, much dissatisfaction 
was expressed; some wished me lo retract 
what I had said, bub that I positively 
refused to do/ 

The question of tho Irish Clmrch was 
evidently advancing to a crisis, and tlie 
threatened disruption of the Ministry could 
11 
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not be much longer averted. On the 27th of 
May Mr. Henry Ward,member for St. Albans, 
moved n resolution on the subject of that 
Church, which brought matters to a crisis. 
Ward's motion seemed at first to excite 
little interest He waa a new member, had 
neither personal influence nor connection 
with Ireland, says Le Marcliant, and hardly 
tlio Parliamentary experience to justify iiis 
bringing forward amotion of sucliimportance. 
Lord Palmerston alleged that Ward's motion 
was planned and directed hy Durham, who 
wished to return to the Government, which 
lie could not do while Stanley and Graham 
and their associates wore connected with it 
The motion was certainly well fitted to pro¬ 
duce a division in the Cabinet It assorted 
that tlio revenues of the Irish Church ex¬ 
ceeded the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
population, and the justice ancl necessity 
of immediately applying a portion of them 
to other purposes. The mover entered at 
sonic length into a consideration of tlio 
position of that Church, and affirmed that 
the attempt to collect the tithes for its sup¬ 
port was the real cause of tlio disturbances 
that prevailed in Ireland resistance to it 
had become almost universal. The great 
majority of those who paid tithes were 
Homan Catholics, while the money was 
applied to exclusively Protestant purposes. 
Only about 800,000 persona, or not one- 
fourteenth of the population of Ireland, 
adhered to the Established Church there. 
He endeavoured to prove that the annual 
revenues of the Church amounted to nearly 
£1,000,000, and dwelt largely on the great 
inequality of the revenues of the clergy, 
and the extent to which non-residcnce pre¬ 
vailed. In 1819, he said, there were 758 
residents and 531 non-residents, many of 
whom were in the receipt of large incomes, 
which they spent at Hath and Brighton 
and other fashionable places of residence iu 
England. He professed tlia the did not mean 
to abolish the Establishment altogether, but 
to do away with the glaring disparity that 
existed between the scales of duties and of 
compensations. He would not give £800 


or £1000 a year to the rector of a parish 
containing only ten or twelve Protestants, 
and even these foiming, as in many cases 
they did, merely the family of the rector 
or vicar, brought iuto the parish for that 
very purpose 

The motion was seconded by Mr Grole. 
At the close of his speech Lord Althorp 
rose and requested the House to adjourn, 
in consequence of circumstances which liad 
come to his knowledge since the debate 
commenced, lie could not at present state 
the nature of those circumstances; but lie 
trusted that tlio House would beliovc that 
he would not make such a proposition 
without being convinced of its propriety. 
The motion was, of course, at once agreed 
to, and the members dispersed, under the 
conviction that the downfall of the Ministry 
was at hand. 

The news which Lord Althorp received 
was the resignation of tho minority of the 
Cabinet who were opposed to tlio appro¬ 
priation of the funds of tho Irish Church 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes. This 
step had been for somo time threatened, 
but the Chancellor thought that he had 
averted ib by proposing tho appointmenl of 
a commission to inquire into the rovenues 
of the Irish Church. This plan he believed 
would remove the scruples of Mr, Stanley, 
and re stole harmony to the Administra¬ 
tion. It is alleged that tho Colonial 
Secretary would have yielded, but for 
the interference of Sir James Graham, 
who lmd gained great influence over lum. 
The Earl of Kipon, Privy Seal, and the 
Duke of Richmond, Postmaster-General, 
shared the feelings and apprehensions of 
their two colleagues, and followed their 
example. The retirement of theso four 
members inflicted a heavy blow on the 
Government. Stanley was undoubtedly 
their ablest debater; Graham, though timid 
ancl hesitating in council, and supposed to 
lie somowliat intriguing, was an excellent 
administrator. Brougham says that all 
admitted that his administration of the 
Admiralty was as good as possible. Pip on 
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was a person of moderate abilities, and 
deficient in firmness and nerve; but lie was 
an upright, honourable, and amiable man, 
and was possessed of excellent business 
habits, The Duke of Puclnnond had been 
a high Tory of the old school, a hot Orange¬ 
man, aud an ultra-Protestant. Hence he 
could not forgive the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel for the Emancipation 
Act, and joined with the Whigs in turn¬ 
ing the Tory leaders out of office. He 
was m consequence taken into the Grey 
Ministry as the representative of Iris 
party. Brougham says, r raclm-tond was an 
admirable colleague, full of courage, clear¬ 
headed, very good-lmmoured, vciy quick, 
very candid, uneducated, except as a sol¬ 
dier. He was an excellent speaker—few 
better that did not possess tlie art, In the 
Cabinet he was frank, open, and honest, 
despising all intrigue: we were always sure 
of him/ 

The Prime Minister was anxious to avail 
himself of the opportunity thus afforded 
him to retire from a situation which he had 
repeatedly expressed his wish to quit. At 
the beginning of the year ‘a resigning fit,’ 
as the Chancellor termed it, had attacked 
him with more than usual violence; and he 
urns only induced to remain at his post by 
an urgent letter drawn up by Brougham, 
and signed by nil liis colleagues, assuring 
him that f the entire and immediate dis¬ 
solution of the present Government ’ would 
be f tlio inevitable consequence' of his 
resignation. The energetic remonstrances 
of the Chancellor once more' prevailed on 
him to lay aside Ins intention to retire 
‘As to not going on after all that has 
passed,' Brougham said, ‘it is absolutely 
ridiculous. Nothing can justify it, either 
to king. Parliament, or country/ The kmg 
said, ‘As long as Grey and Brougham 
remained, he would give the Government 
his firm and hearty support/ It was no 
easy matter, however, to fill up tlic vacancies 
in the Cabinet caused by tlio retirement of 
tire four members, but of ter a good deal of 
negotiation and several abortive proposals, 


Spring Pice, who had been an excellent 
Secretary of the Treasury and was a ready 
speaker, was selected to succeed Stanley at 
the Colonial Office. The Marquis of Con- 
yngliam replaced the Duke of Richmond 
as Postmaster-General. The Earl of Car¬ 
lisle, who had a seat in the Cabinet without 
office, became Privy Seal. Lord Auck¬ 
land was made First Lord of the Admiralty 
m the room of Graham—an appointment 
which was strongly opposed by the Chan¬ 
cellor, and met with no favour from the 
public. Poulctt Thomson, the Vice-presi¬ 
dent, became President of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Abcrcromby, who had great 
weight willi the House, was nominated 
Master of the Mint Francis Baring, who 
had been a Lord of the Treasury, and 
was in Lord Altliorp’s opinion a person of 
first-rate abilities and the strictest integ¬ 
rity and truthfulness, succeeded Spring 
Pace as Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Edward Ellice, who had become Secretary 
at War when Hobliouse was promoted to 
the Irish Secretaryship—a person of remark¬ 
able sagacity, courage, and dexterity, and a 
general favourite with the House—was at 
tlie same time admitted to the Cabinet 
The members of the reconstructed 
administration, though they did not, like 
the seceding ministers, deny that the 
legislature had a right to appropriate 
any portion of the revenues of the Irish 
Church to other than ecclesiastical pur¬ 
poses, were not prepared to adopt the 
motion of Mr. Weird. They were well 
aware that any measure based on liis 
resolutions would be at once rejected by 
the House of Lords. The king himself was 
decidedly hostile to any such proposal. He 
had recently, m the most unconstitutional 
and irregular manner, informed a deputation 
of the Irish bishops that lie was determined 
to defend the Church. 1 1 now remember/ 
he said, f you have a right to require of me 
to be resolute in defence of tlie Church/ 
lie went on to assure them that the Churches 
of England anil Ireland should be preserved 
unimpaired by him; and that if tlie inferior 
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arrangements in the discipline of the Irish 
Church required amendment, which, how¬ 
ever, he greatly doubted, he hoped it would 
be left to the bishops to correct them with¬ 
out interference on any hand. I have 
spoken more strongly Ilian usual, ho said 
in conclusion , e because of unhappy circum¬ 
stances that have forced themselves upon 
the observation of all The threats of those 
who are enemies of the Church make it the 
more necessary for those who feel it their 
duty to that Church to speak out. The 
words which you hear from me arc indeed 
spoken by my mouth, but they flow from 
my heart.’ 

To crown all, there was no strong feeling 
in the country at this time in favour of the 
appropriation of Church revenues to secular 
purposes, The Ministry, therefore, resolved 
to evade a decision on the question, and 
to issue at once the proposed commission 
to investigate the condition and resources 
of the Irish Church. They instructed the 
Commissioners to make inquiry respecting 
the numb or of persons in communion with 
that church in each benefice or parish; its 
temporalities; the number and rank of the 
ministers officiating within each benefice; 
and the relative proportion of tlie number 
of members of the Established Church, 
Homan Catholics, and Protestant noncon¬ 
formists iu Ireland. 

When the House of Commons reassembled 
on the 2nd of June, Lord Altliorp announced 
the step taken by tlie Government m issuing 
the commission of inquiry, and expressed 
his hope that Mr. Ward would now with¬ 
draw his motion until it could be ascertained 
what surplus remained to bo disposed of 
after proper provision had been made for 
the support of the Church. Mr. Ward, 
however, declined to comply with tins 
request, on the ground that the present 
Ministers seemed not likely to remain long 
in office, and if they were removed, the 
commission might prove wholly inoperative. 
Lord Altliorp then moved the previous 
question, which, after a sharp debate, was 
earned by a majority of 276, although a 


large number of the Conservative members 
left the House without voting. 

The Tithe Bill, which was introduced by 
the Irish Secretary on tlie 20tli of February, 
dragged its slow Length through the House 
amid interminable discussions and objections 
both from the Conservatives and tlie lie- 
porders. It underwent various fundamental 
alterations to meet tlie views expressed by 
both sides of the House, but without effect. 
O’Connell aud Ins satellites attacked it with 
unmeasured violence, because it did not 
wholly abolish tithes. Tl\o lladfeal mem¬ 
bers were dissatisfied, because it contained 
no provisions for appropriating any part 
of the revenues of the Church to secular 
purposes; while Mr. Stanley,in a celebrated 
speech of a most acrimonious character, 
stigmatized the bill as it now stood as an 
act of petty larceny, wanting even tlie re¬ 
deeming quality of bold and open robbery; 
and compared Ins late colleagues to a knot 
of thimble-riggers at a country fair. The 
bill, however, passed the House of Commons 
by a considerable majority, but was thrown 
out by tlio Lords by 189 votes to 122.- 

The Government had exerted all tlieir 
influence to pacify tlie Irish people, and 
liad narrowly escaped shipwreck in their 
anxiety to remove the grievances of that 
unhappy country; but after all it was an 
Irish question that brought them to grief. 
The Coercion Bill of tlie previous year was 
to expire with the close of the session. It 
had been productive of the most beneficial 
effects in suppressing outrages and vin¬ 
dicating the law, and tlio Cabinet were 
unanimously of opinion that it ought to be 
renewed, with the omission only of tlio 
clause which suspended the action of tlie 
ordinary tribunals in favour of martial 
law in the disturbed districts. O’Connell 
strongly objected to the clauses which 
authorized tlie Lord-Lieutenant to prohibit 
public meetings. It occurred to Littleton, 
the Irish Secretary, that tlie Government;, 
on renewing the Coercion Bill, might omit 
this provision on tlie understanding that 
O’Connell should allow tlie Titho Bill to 
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pass. He consulted the Lord Chancellor 
on the subject, and lie readily consented to 
the policy of abandoning the clauses, and 
agreed that both he and Littleton should 
write to Lord Wellesley, stating that in 
their opinion the re-enactment of those 
clauses was no longer necessary to the 
peace of the country, and earnestly recom¬ 
mending lnm to concur in this view. The 
next day (June 20 th) the Cain net, in entire 
ignorance of thisunderhand dealing,formal 
decided to adhere to the meetings clauses 
The Lord-Lieutenant had repeatedly written 
to the Ministry ‘that it would be highly 
dangerous to the public peace to allow the 
Act for the more effectual suppression of 
local disturbances and dangerous associa¬ 
tions in Ireland to expire,' and so late as 
the 11th of June he had declared that the 
clauses in question were indispensable * but 
now, influenced by the representations of 
Brougham and Littleton, he wrote to Lord 
Grey (June 23rd) pledging himself to govern 
Ireland without these powers. By the same 
post lie replied to the letter of the Chief 
Secretary, expressing the same opinion to 
him. Althorp, on learning from Littleton 
that Lord Wellesley had expressed himself 
strongly against the renewal of the clauses, 
agreed that they must be given up; as 
no Government could ask Parliament for 
extraordinary powers in Ireland which the 
Lord - Lieutenant thought unnecessary. 
Littleton then suggested that he might 
apprise O’Comioll that the Coercion Bill 
would not be renewed in its full severity. 
A1 thorp said f lie saw no ham in this, if it 
'went no further ; but he begged Mr. Little¬ 
ton to be extremely cautious, and not to 
commit himself. 1 Littleton, however, wlio 
was singularly deficient in tact and dis¬ 
cretion, did commit himself thoroughly; 
and, as he ought to have known, to one 
of the most crafty, unscrupulous, and un¬ 
trustworthy of men. He sent for O'Connell, 
and under the seal of secrecy informed linn 
that the renewal of the'clauses was not 
desired either by the Lord-Lieutenant or 
himself, and iutimatod that Lord Altliorp's 


sentiments coincided with his own. To 
make the indiscretion and folly of this 
procedure complete, Littleton left Lord 
Althorp in ignorance of what lie had done. 
Littleton's own account of this incident, 
which led to results no one anticipated, 
was as follows;—‘I felt so entirely satisfied 
from Lord Altliorp's assurances that the 
measure would be simply confined to agra¬ 
rian outrages, that I did not hesitate to 
tell O'Connell that the Irish Government 
was of opinion that any other enactment 
was under tlie circumstances unnecessary. 
And on O'Connell expressing some doubt 
whether others in the Cabinet would not 
overrule the opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
I added that "my own feeling about it was so 
decided, that I did not tliinlc it possible foi 
me to voLe for the measure in any other form 
than as directed against agraiian disturb¬ 
ances,” I added that themoment the question 
was definitely settled ho should be informed.' 

On the meeting of the Cabinet a few 
days after (29tli June) to deliberate on the 
j Lord-Lieutenant's suggestion, Lord Grey, as 
lmcl been foreseen, was most decided and 
emphatic in his refusal to make the proposed 
alteration in the Coercion Bill; no doubt 
feeling, as Brougham said, that it would bo 
most unjust to curb the peasantry by the 
clauses relating to agrarian disturbances, 
and to leave agitators like O’Connell free 
to get up meetings in all the towns in Ire¬ 
land piofessedly for the redress of grievances, 
but in reality for the repeal of the Union. 
Lord Grey's persistence in tills course was 
probably strengthened by liis resentment 
ngamst O'Connell, who had loaded him 
with the most foul-mouthed abuse. Lord 
Wellesley had admitted that his offer to 
dispense with the public meetings clauses 
had been caused by conmmmcntions which 
he had received from JEngknd ; and Lord 
Grey was deeply hint to learn that such 
communications had been made by members 
of his Government, and concealed from him. 
The majority of the Cabinet concurred with 
the Premier, although Althorp strenuously 
opposed the renewal of the clauses, 
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The Irish Secretary now learned to his 
dismay that the hill was to he renewed 
without alteration; but lie hnd not the 
candour and moral courage to make Lord 
Althorp aware even yet of the extent to 
which lie had committed the Government 
with O'Connell, lie lost no lime, however, 
in informing the Agitator that his expec¬ 
tations were about to be disappointed 
O’Connell was very indignant, and told him 
that it was his duty to resign, hut Littleton, 
unfortunately both for himself and for the 
Government, declined to take this course, 
probably relying on O’Connell's promise of 
secrecy. The Coercion Bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords on the 1st of July 
Next day O'Connell brought the matter 
before the House of Commons, and in a 
hurst of simulated indignation disclosed 
the communication made to him by the 
Irish Secretary, and spoke with a violence 
and grossness of abuse, which even his 
own adherents loudly condemned, declaring 
that ho had been tricked and deceived by 
the Irish Secretary m order that the Whig 
candidate for Wexford might be returned 
at the election then pending. Littleton 
admitted that he had been guilty of gross 
indiscretion in his communication to 
O'Connell; but emphatically denied, and 
no doubt with perfect truth, that lie liad 
intended to deceive him, and commented 
with the spirit of an honourable man both 
on 0'Connell's betrayal of confidence, and 
on the miserable excuse which lie hnd put 
forth for Ins bieacli of faith 

On the following day the Lord Chancellor 
defended tlie Irish Secretary in the House 
of Lords, and admitted that ho liad himself 
been in communication with tlie Lord- 
Lieutenant as to the omission of the 
obnoxious clauses. The Premier warmly 
disavowed any knowledge of tlie communi¬ 
cation with O’Connell, blit unfortunately 
left upon the House the impression that tlie 
question was completely settled at the time 
that ilr. Littleton had represented it to be 
unsettled. This was a mere linsundcrstau fl¬ 
ing, and could have been easily explained, 


but Littleton felt so keenly the imprudence 
of which he had been guilty in trusting a 
person like O'Connell, that he immediately 
wrote Lord Althorp expressing his willing¬ 
ness to retire, if his doing so would at all 
relieve tlie Government from the embar¬ 
rassment in which bis own indiscretion 
and O’Conneli’s perfidy* had placed them. 
Althorp replied, 'The scrape we are in I 
admit to be a great one, but I do not see 
how your resignation will do us any good 
now. If you liad resigned when I told you 
first of the decision of the Cabinet, it would 
have been better for yourself ; but it must 
have broken up the Government. If you 
resign now, you will injure yourself and do 
us no good' Lord Grey, on being shown 
the Secretary's letter, wrote Althorp, ‘This 
move of Littleton's is, of all things I ever 
yet heard, the most utterly inconceivable. 
He does it, ho says, to relieve us from 
embarrassment; but it is no relief to any 
one, and will only gratify the Orangemen, 
whom none of us wish much to please, as I 
should think. But it is ruinous to himself; 
and as his Mend and well-wisher, I really 
think I cannot let hun commit such ail act 
of self-destruction.’ 

Mailers seemed now satisfactorily ar¬ 
ranged, Althorp, on moving that certain 
papers relating to the slate of Ireland 
should be printed, vindicated Littleton 
from tlie imputation of having practised 
any deception on O’Connell, and stated 
that the Secretary had good grounds for 
saying that the clauses were still under 
the consideiation of tlie Cabinet, and for 
expressing a hope that they would not be 
inserted in the bill. The Opposition, how¬ 
ever, were bent on annoying the Government 
in every way in tlieir power; aud they 
clamoured for more information oil the 
subject, and pailicularly for the production 
of the correspondence with Lord Wellesley, 
O’Connell moved that the papers which the 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer liad presented 
should be referred Lo a select commit Lee; 
but the motion was rejected by IfiO votes 
to 73. O'Connell, however, immediately 
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gave notice for the production of so much 
of the correspondence of the Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant as would explain tlxe reason why 
he opposed the renewal of the Coercion 
Act oil or about the 20tli of June. 

Lord Althorp felt that the revelations 
made in such an indiscreet and maladroit 
manner by the Irish Secretary had placed 
him in a false position, and that lie could 
jjot now urge the House to adopt clauses 
which he had strenuously opposed in the 
Cabinet It has since appeared, wliat 
was known at the time only to Earl Grey, 
that lie had carried liis opposition so far 
as to tender his resignation to the Prime 
Minister, and was only induced to with¬ 
draw it by the earnest entreaties of his 
colleague. O’ConnelTs motion, says Lo 
Marchant, completed the disgust of Lord 
Althorp, He could not brook the humilia¬ 
tion of being put on his defence against 
charges which lie did not regard as legi¬ 
timate objects of inquiry by the House 
He also knew too well the morbid curiosity 
of members to push such inquiry to an 
improper extent, and that same night 
lie intimated to the Premier his intention 
to resign. Lord Grey, as might have been 
expected, was deeply distressed by it, and 
sought iu vain the next day by earnest 
expostulations, in a long interview, to 
prevail on Lord Althorp to withdraw it. 
Lord A1 thorp’s determination, however, was 
final and irrevocable > and Lord Grey at 
once gave in his own resignation. The 
Government was consequently at an and, 
and on the following day (July 9 fell) .Lord 
Grey announced his resignation to the 
House of Lords in an affecting speech, 
conspicuous alike for its dignity and 
honourable feeling. Lord Althorp at the 
same time made a corresponding statement 
in the House of Commons, quite in keeping 
with his characteristic candour, straight¬ 
forwardness, and integrity, 

On the evening of the day on which Earl 
Grey had sent to the king the letters con¬ 
taining his own resignation and that of 
Lord Althorp, a meeting of the Cabinet 


was held, at which the Premier, after laying 
before them these letters and His Majesty’s 
acceptance of his resignation, gave Lord 
Melbourne a scaled letter from the king. 
On opening tliis letter the Home Secretary 
found that it contained nil invitation tc 
him to undertake the formation of a 
C4overnmGiifc. General surprise was felt by 
the House of Commons and the public, both 
al Hi s Majesty's burned acceptance of Lord 
Grey’s resignation and at his choice of a 
successor Lo the late Prime Minister. But 
liis purpose on taking those steps soon 
became apparent, His intention was that 
a coalition Government should be formed, 
strong enough lo resist further legislative 
changes, and as Lord Melbourne had 
formerly been a member of the Duke of 
Wellingtons Ministry, and was believed to 
have given a hesitating support to the 
Deform Hill, His Majesty probably thought 
that he was more likely than any of his 
colleagues to concur in such an arrangement 
When Lord Melbourne waited upon the 
king, the arguments for the formation of n 
G overnment which should include the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Pool, and Mr. 
Stanley, were strongly urged upon liim by 
His Majesty, who also, on parting, gave 
him the royal views and desires, in the 
handwriting of Sir Herbert Taylor, and 
called upon his lordship 'to enter into 
communication with the leading individ¬ 
uals and parties, and endeavour at tins 
crisis to prevail upon them to afford 
their aid and co-operation towards tho 
formation of an Administration upon an 
enlarged basis, combining the services of tho 
most able and efficient members of each.' 
Tho king further desired Lord Melbourne 
to f communicate with the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, with Sir Bobert Peel, with Mr, 
Stanley, and with others of their respective 
parties, as well as with those who have 
hitherto acted with liimself, and have 
hitherto supported the administration; and 
that he will ondeavourto bring them together 
and to establish a comrnuuiLy of purpose/ 
Melbourne courteously but firmly de- 
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dined to comply with Ilia Majesty’s request 
He declared that the difficulty in the 
way of such a coalition appeared to him 
insurmountable, and the objections to his 
personally undertaking the task so great, 
as to render the successful termination of 
such an attempt utterly hopeless. Tie 
reminded the king that the distinguished 
individuals enumerated by him had each 
and all of them recently expressed, not 
only general want of confidence in His 
Majesty’s Government, but the strongest 
objections, founded upon principle, to 
measures of great importance brought 
forward by the Ministry, such as the bill 
for the bettor collection of tithes, &c., the 
Commission for an inquiry into the state of 
religion m that country—measures, par¬ 
ticularly the last, which were considered by 
Lord Melbourne vital and essential in the 
present state of public feeling and opinion, 
Melbourne concluded Iris reply with an 
explicit statement that be did not perceive 
any ground upon which the distinguished 
individuals referred to could bo brought 
together at present, nor any chance of such 
an accommodation as would be consistent 
with their own avowed principles and 
satisfactory to the country, 

The king was evidently very much dis¬ 
appointed aud annoyed at Melbourne’s 
refusal to undertake the task which His 
Majesty strove so hard to impose upon 
him, and ordered him to communicate the 
memorandum, in which the proposal for 
a coalition had been suggested, to the 
Opposition leaders. Its communication 
was formally acknowledged, and there the 
project fur the fusion of the Whigs and 
Tories, on which the king’s heart was set, 
terminated for the present, anti His Majesty 
was constrained to intrust the recon¬ 
struction of the Administration to Lord 
Melbourne * 

The now Premier was no doubt gratified 

* Lord Brou glit on (Sir John Hob! l on so) states in lria 
4 llccollecliona of n Long Life,' that tho king pioposorl 
that tho judges should bo consulted as to the question 
whether it would not ho a violation of his corona¬ 
tion oatli to consent to the appropriation of clmicli 


by the high compliment paid him by the 
sovereign; but lie had serious doubts 
whether it was possible for him to recon¬ 
stitute the Ministry, and whether for his 
own sake it was desirable that lie should 
make the attempt He was past the prime 
of life, and had no object of personal, 
family, or party ambition to make it worth 
Ins while to undertake such an arduous 
duty ITis fondness for books, his love of 
leisure, and liis dislike of trouble about 
things that did not interest him, combined 
to make him shrink from the uncongenial 
task In the end lie made up his mind, 
though not without serious misgivings, to 
accept ITis Majesty’s commission; and Ins 
strong good senso, firmness of purpose, 
suavity of manner, and imperturbable good 
temper, enabled him to discharge the duties 
of liis new office much to the satisfaction 
both of liis colleagues and the public. 

There were very few changes made in 
the reconstructed Government. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne himself took the place of Earl 
Grey. Lord Duncannon, his brother-in-law, 
succeeded him at the Home Office, and 
Hothouse was appointed President of the 
Board of Control The great didicully was 
liow to induce Lord Althorp to resume his 
post as leader of the House of Commons. 
It was well known that he detested office, 
and had made repeated attempts to escape 
from its (roubles and turmoils into the 
retirement of private life. ‘ Naluie/ ho 
used to exclaim, c intended me to bo a 
grazier; but men will insist on making mo 
a statesman.’ He told Lord John Ilussell 
that every morning when lie woke, while 
ho was in office, lie wished himself dead 
In addition to his extreme reluctance to 
resume the yoke of bondage from which he 
had escaped, if he should yield to the im¬ 
portunity of his friends , e it might seem/ as 
Lord John Eussoll said, f that Lord Grey’s 
resignation was forced upon him by Lord 

pioperfcy for secular purposes. Melbourne) stiongly 
objected to tliis pioposal, and then tho Icing proposed 
to ask tho opinion of Lord Lyndhimib. Ho accord¬ 
ingly ivroto to him;Lut Lyndhmst positively 1 ofused 
to give any answer. 
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G That the proposed changes would tend 
powerfully to promote providence and forethought, 
not only in the daily concerns of life, but in the 
most important of all points—niamage, 

And lastly, That it is essential to every one of 
these improvements that the administration of the 
poor laws should he intrusted, as to their general 
superintendence, to one central authority with 
extensive poweis ; and as to their details, to paid 
officers acting under the consciousness of constaut 
superintendence mul strict responsibility. 

At the opening of the session of 183d 
the king, in. hia speech from the throne, 
specially directed the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment to tlie subject of the poor laws; and 
on the 17th of April Lord Althorp intro¬ 
duced a bill based on the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, It proposed to 
abolish entirely the mischievous allowance 
system, and to enact that after a given date 
no out-relief, except medical aid in sickness, 
should be given to any able-bodied man, 
Tlie claim of every necessitous person to 
relief was indeed still recognized; but that 
relief was to be given to Irina only in the 
workhouse, and in return he was obliged to 
give a certain amount of work for every 
meal. There was to be strict separation 
between men, women, and children, and 
between the able-bodied and the infirm 
The mother was henceforth compelled to 
support her illegitimate child. An impor¬ 
tant modification was to be made in the 
law of settlement; every mode of obtain¬ 
ing settlement, except by birth or marriage, 
was abolished. In order to superintend 
this new system, and to carry out the great 
changes made by the Act, a central board 
was to be appointed, consisting of three 
Commissioners with twenty-one assistant 
Commissioners, who were gradually to be 
diminished to nine, as the new system was 
fully organized. They were to be invested 
with discretionary powers to make general 
rules as to the modes of relief and the 
regulation of workhouses, so that there 
might be one uniform system throughout 
the country, and also to frame specific rules 
and orders for the regulation of the work- 
houses and the mode of relief of the poor 
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iii separate districts and parishes; to form 
unions of parishes, in order to make larger 
districts; to arrange classifications of the 
paupers in the workhouses; and to exercise 
a general control over the working of the 
new system. Tlie main principles of the 
proposed scheme, then, were tlie abolition 
of the allowance system; the depriving the 
magistracy of the power of ordering out¬ 
door relief; the alteration, in ceitain eases, 
of the constitution of parochial vestries; the 
modification of the law of settlement and 
removal; rendering the mother of an ille¬ 
gitimate child liable for its support, in the 
mode of a pauper widow; tlie prevention 
of the imprisonment for its aliment of the 
putative father to whom she might swear 
it; and the appointment of a central Com¬ 
mission, with large discretionary powers of 
control, to prevent friction and keep the 
new machine in the right path. 

The bill met with a cordial reception 
from the great majority of members on both 
sides of the House; but out of doors a loud 
clamour was raised against a measure which 
limited to such a large extent the powers 
of the local magistrates, and made such an 
enormous change in what was deemed the 
rights of the poor. The transfer to a cen¬ 
tral body of the authority hitherto exercised 
by the local justices wounded the pride of 
the squires; but the chief opposition was 
made to the classification of paupers in 
the workhouse and the bastardy clauses, as 
they were called, which threw the support of 
an illegitimate child on the mother instead 
of tlie putative father. The separation of 
wives from their husbands, and of children 
from their parents, afforded a sentimental 
theme for universal declamation. But it 
was shown by unanswerable arguments 
that these regulations were imperatively 
required by decency, propriety,and economy. 
It was utterly unreasonable that those who 
lmd become burdens on the industry of the 
country, in most cases through their own 
idleness, or improvidence, or dissipation, 
should be allowed to rear a new generation 
of paupers within the workhouse, to devour 
19 
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tlie Gamings of tho industrious and eco¬ 
nomical members of tlio community. The 
loudest outcry was made against the pro¬ 
posal to make the mother alone responsible 
for the support of an illegitimate child. 
,Ib was denounced as informing licentious 
men that they might commit seduction 
with perfect impunity, and that they might 
gratify their wicked inclinations at the sole 
expense of their victims. So strong was 
the feeling on this subject, that the Ministry 
were obliged to agree to a modification of 
the clause, and to enact that, when the 
testimony of the mother was supported by 
other evidence, the father w r as to be made 
liable to a claim from tlie guardians of the 
poor for expenses incurred in the delivery, 
together with such weekly sum as would 
be equal to the cost of maintaining tho 
child. A clause of tho bill which enacted 
that, whero the mother of the illegitimate 
child was dead, lier parents should be held 
liable for its support, excited such general 
disapprobation that it was withdrawn. But 
it afforded Cobbett, who nicknamed the 
measure tlio 'Toot Man’s Bobbing Bill/ an 
opportunity of exhibiting his feelings to¬ 
wards tlio royal family and pensioners in 
general, by moving that the same principle 
should bo extended to f paupers on the 
pension list receiving money for which no 
public service lmd been performed/ He 
found sixteen members of kindred spirit 
to vote with him in support of this pro¬ 
position. Clauses were added to the bill 
excluding the Commissioners from sitting 
in the House of Commons; requiring all 
general orders and regulations to be laid 
before Parliament; and limiting tlic opera¬ 
tion of the Act to live years, in order that, 
at tho expiry of that period, nn opportunity 
might be afforded to tlio Legislature of 
revising tlio measure. 

These modifications of the bill did not 
remove tlie objections of a small section of 
the Lower House. Colonel Evans, one of 
the members for Westminster, vehemently 
opposed it, and declared that 'the cessation 
of out of door relief would lead to a revolu¬ 


tion in the country/ Sir Samuel WJialley, 
one of the members for Marylebone, moved 
that the bill should be read a second time 
that clay six months, and was supported 
by Alderman Wood and Mr. Walter, tho 
proprietor of the Times, who concurred 
in denouncing the measure as utterly 
subversive of the principle of local govern¬ 
ment, as tending to withdraw all power 
from ratepayers over tlie expenditure oi 
tlicir own funds, and as materially increas¬ 
ing the influence of the Crown and of tho 
Ministry. The second reading, however, 
was carried by an immense majority—319 
votes against 20. An attempt to throw out 
tlie bill on the third reading was dofeated 
by 187 votes to 32. 

The reception which the measure met 
with in the Upper House was cjuito as 
satisfactory. The second reading was 
moved by the Lord Chancellor in a speech 
of great argumentative power. Lord Wyn 
ford moved its rejection, but obtained only 
twclvo supporters. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton not only gave the bill Ilia powerful 
support, but generously declared that it 
was 'unquestionably tlie best bill over 
devised/ Tho Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Wmchclsea, and other influential 
Tory peers also expressed tlicir approval of 
tho measure; but the bastardy clauses wero 
opposed with great earnestness and oratorical 
power by the Bishop of Exeter, one of tho 
ablest debaters in tho Upper House. The 
Bishop of London, who had been chairman 
of the Commission, defended them with 
marked ability, and staled in detail the 
distressing facts which had made their 
adoption a matter of necessity. The Earl 
of Radnor declared that his experience as a 
magistrate had taught him that the present 
state of the law of bastardy, as then ad¬ 
ministered, produced a mass of perjury that 
it was truly frightful to contemplate. TIis 
statement was corroborated by the Lord 
Chancellor, who said tho law as it then 
stood was contrary to common sense, and 
fostered a crime only second to murder—- 
the detestable dime of wilful and corrupt 
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perjury. Tlie clause, however, was retained 
on a division, by a majority of only four 
^votes—thirty-eight to thirty-four. On the 
third reading the indefatigable bishop 
brought the question again before the 
House by moving the omission of the 
clause, that any person marrying a woman 
who had an illegitimate child by another 
man should be liable for its maintenance; 
but his motion obtained only seventy-one 
supporters, while eighty-two voted with the 
Government. Some slight alterations were 
raacLem several other clauses, most of which 
were improvements. The House of Com¬ 
mons, on the 11 tli of August, accepted these 
amendments, but restored the clause ex¬ 
punged by the Lords which declared that 
*no rule or regulation of the Commissioners 
should oblige any inmate of a workhouse to 
attend divine service in any mode contrary 
to his religious principles, nor authorize the 
education of any child in such workhouse 
in any religious creed other than that pro¬ 
fessed by the parent, if such parent object; 
■and that it should be lawful for any licensed 
minister of religion at all times to visit the 
workhouse, at the desire of any inmate 
holding the same faith with him, for the 
purpose of giving him or his children 
religious instruction/ The omission of this 
-clause was denounced as a violation of the 
principles of religious liberty, and its resto¬ 
ration was agreed to by the ,Lords, who 
contended, however, that it was unnecessary, 
as there was no probability that the Com¬ 
missioners would ever refuse admission to 
Dissenting ministers on all proper occasions. 

The bill received the royal assent on 
the 14th of August, and was immediately 
brought into operation. There can be little 
doubt that if the existing system of poor- 
law relief had been allowed to go on much 
longer, any attempt to reform or abolish 
it would have led to a servile war. It 
was either now or never. Fortunately, the 
stringent measure introduced by the Gov¬ 
ernment came in time to remove the evils 
which had so long preyed upon the social 
system. Of course the paupers, who lmd 


become thoroughly demoralized by the 
support dealt out to them with n lavish 
hand, felt the change bitterly, and raised a 
loud outcry against the workhouses—the 
bastilles , ns Cobbetfc and other Radical 
sympathizers termed them—in which they 
were obliged to reside and to work as tbo 
condition of their maintenance. 

Opposition from such a quarter was not 
likely to do much harm; but objections to 
the measure, some of which were no doubt 
well founded, were vehemently enforced by 
several influential journals and reviews, 
and especially by the Times:’’ The editor, 
Mr. I3arnes, expressed from the first his 
aversion to the centralized system of 
management and control by means of the 
Commissioners or Bashaws, as they wove 
termed, the refusal of out-door relief to 
the able-bodied, and the separation of hus¬ 
band and wife, which form tire leading 
features of the new measure. Its success¬ 
ful working was greatly impeded ‘by the 
dishonesty of that paper iu constantly mis¬ 
representing the enactments and operation 
of the new law; in imputing to it the faults 
of the old system, which it was actually in 
the course of remedying; in fostering the 
prejudices and perpetuating the mischievous 
powers of the least enlightened of the 
country justices; in upholding the cause 
of the unworthy among the indigent by 
confounding them with the worthy among 
the poor; in short, by a partial and un¬ 
scrupulous and unintermiltiug hostility to 

* Mias Marfcineau says that * Ono of tlio editors of 
the Times , a few days before Lord Althoip introduced 
tbo Poor-Law Dill, Bent a message declaratory of 
intended support to some of tlic managers of tbo 
measure, but tbo next morning after the bill lmd 
been submitted to tho Commons a thundering article 
appealed in that paper against it, 1 It became known 
afteiwards that tbo change m the zniml of tie Times 
bad taken place nfc tbo very last moment It wan 
naturally declared and believed to bo owing tn 
evidence received of tbo hostility of the country 
justices to tbo measure; and the country justices 
weie not only tbo great provincial suppoifc of the 
Times newspaper, but composed an influence too 
important to be lightly regarded. Whatever might 
be the reason, tbo 7'imes newspaper certainly did at 
tlio last moment change its wind about supporting 
tiro new Door Law, 
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a measure which had its faults, hut which 
was not only necessary in its time, but an 
eminent glory of its time. 1 The marked 
success of the measure was the most effec¬ 
tive answer to the unscrupulous attacks 
made upon it. In a remarkably short space 
of time the relief given to the ratepayers 
by diminished assessments, the employ¬ 
ment readily obtained by the industrious 
labourers and the higher wages paid them, 
and especially the surprising diminution of 
the number of illegitimate births (nearly 
13 per cent.), proved that the new Poor 
Law Act was as judicious as it was hold. 
In the county of Sussex there were in 183d 
no fewer than 6160 able-bodied paupers. 
In 1836, under the operation of the new 
law, that number was reduced to 124. lu 
that year the Act was in operation in 
twenty-two counties, in all of which wages 
had men and rates had largely fallen ; the 
average reduction in the rates in these 
counties was 431 per cent, within three 
years after the passing of the law. The 
poor rates, which in 1832 had risen to the 
enormous sum of £7,000,000, had dimin¬ 
ished to £4,000,000. 

A considerable number of measures 
brought forward by the Government in 
the course of the session were either with¬ 
drawn, or rejected by the Upper House, A 
plan to relieve Dissenters from Church 
rates, a bill to authorize the celebration of 
marriage by Dissenting clergymen, lmd both 
to ho laid aside, in consequence of the 
opposition of the party whom they were 
intended lo benefit. A plan for the com¬ 
mutation of tithes was nob pressed, owing 
to the state of public business. The bill for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities was again 
passed by the Commons, and once more 
rejected by the Lords, As we have seen, 
at the beginning of the session the issuing 
of the writ for the borough of Warwick 
had been suspended in consequence of the 
gross bribery that had prevailed at tbe 
last election; and a bill was brought in for 
the disfranchisement of the freemen of that 
town and for the extension of the franc!]iso 


to the inhabitants of the surrounding dis¬ 
trict. The bill passed the Commons, but 
was rejected by the Lords, Bills of a 
similar character were introduced respecting 
the freemen of Hertford, Stafford, Liverpool, 
and Camckfergus, but they were all thrown 
out by the Upper House. The Commons 
were so indignant at the manner in which 
the Peers lmd thus thrown their shield 
over voters who had been proved guilty of 
gross bribery and corruption, that they 
suspended the writs of three of these demo¬ 
ralized boroughs—Hertford, Warwick, and 
Camckfcrgus. 

The revival of trade and commerce had 
produced a beneficial effect on the revenue; 
and a fortnight after the commencement of 
the session the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a preliminary statement to the House, 
communicating the gratifying information 
that, though in the course of the three 
years during which the present Govern¬ 
ment had held office, they had reduced 
taxes to the amount of £3,336,000, yet 
they had now at their disposal a surplus 
of £1,500,000. It was not, howover, till 
the 25tli of July that the budget was 
brought forward, when it appeared that the 
actual surplus of income over expenditure 
amounted to £2,177,030. There was a loud 
clamour raised both by the landed interest 
and the towns for a share in this surplus ; 
and the Marquis of Chandos, who had now 
become the leader of the agricultural party, 
moved on the 7th of July a resolution in 
favour of'the immediate removal of some 
portion or those burdens to which the land 
is subject through the pressure of general 
ancl local taxation.* His motion was only 
defeated by 206 votes to 202. A proposal 
for the repeal of tlie malt tax, however, was 
defeated by 271 votes to 170. The Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, though he admitted 
that the agriculturists were suffering groat 
distress, resolved to confine his relief to the 
householders in tbe towns, whose demands 
lmd become formidable to tho Government. 
Tic proposed to abolish the unpopular house 
tax, which yielded £1,200,000; several small 
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assessed taxes; some customs and excise 
duties on starch, stone bottles, and sweets, 
which interfered with manufactures; and 
the duty on almanacs, which had caused 
some popular dissatisfaction. Though he 
had not directly reduced any taxes on 
agriculture, ho confidently expected that 
the new poor law and lithe commutation 
bills would greatly alleviate the distress 
that prevailed in the agricultural districts. 
It was gratifying to he able to state that 
while between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000 
of taxes would thus have been taken off 
during his term of office, the income was 
reduced only £3,000,000. 

The Parliament was prorogued on the 
15th of August by the king in person, and 
public affairs proceeded for some time with¬ 
out any new complications arising. 

On the 16th of October tho two Houses 
of Parliament were burned to the ground. 
The fire originated in an act of gross folly 
and most culpable negligence on the part of 
certain subordinate officials connected with 
the Board of Works, and their workmen. 
Orders had been issued by the Treasury to 
remove or destroy the tallies formerly used 
in the Court of Exchequer. The orders 
passed through two or three bauds, and the 
duty was ultimately intrusted to a work¬ 
man of the name of Gross, with directions to 
burn the tallies slowly and carefully. No 
pains weie taken, however, by any of his 
superiors to see that these orders were 
obeyed; and Cross and a fellow-workman, 
impatient to finish their task, threw the 
tallies in great numbers into the furnaces. 
The housekeeper repeatedly warned them 
that the heat had become intense, and that 
tho House of Lords was full of smoke; hut 
they paid no attention to her remonstrances. 
The workmen left the building about five 
o J clock, and an hour later it was discovered 
to be on fire in several places, in consequence 
of the heated flues having been in contact 
with some old dry timber. Tire flames 
spread with such rapidity that in a few 
minutes the two Houses and the offices 
belonging to them were wrapped in one 


resistless conflagration. Melbourne, Althorp, 
and other members of tho Cabinet, were 
quickly on the spot, directing the firemen 
and the police in their efforts to limit tho 
ravages of the fire; and every street leading 
towards Palace Yard was thronged with 
dense crowds of spectators. It soon became 
evident that it was impossible to save the 
Parliament Houses; and the efforts of tho 
firemen were directed to the preservation oi 
Westminster Hall—the venerable structure 
of William Eufus—winch was in imminent 
peril In this they were fortunately suc¬ 
cessful ; but the two Houses, with the 
greater part of their libraries, together with 
many works of art and valuable records, 
and the ancient tapestry of the House of 
Lords representing the attack ancl over¬ 
throw of the Spanish Armada, memorable 
for the famous allusion to it in one of 
Lord Chatham's eloquent speeches, were 
all destroyed. 

The accommodation which the building 
afforded to the Commons had become 
quite inadequate and exceedingly incon¬ 
venient, and must at no distant day have 
been replaced by a new structure. But it 
was impossible for even the most prosaic 
utilitarian not to feel regret at the destruc¬ 
tion of the old oak-panelled chapel, asso¬ 
ciated with so many historical reminiscences 
of momentous incidents, and the memories 
of the most famous statesmen and orators 
of our country. 

As it was necessary that no time should 
be lost in providing temporary accommo¬ 
dation for the members of Parliament, tho 
king next day offered to place at tlieir 
service Buckingham Palace, then nearly 
completed, on which his worthless pre¬ 
decessor had squandered enormous sums 
of money; but it was regarded as more 
convenient to make arrangements for the 
accommodation of the two branches of the 
Legislature on the site where they had so 
long been accustomed to assemble. It was 
found that the old Painted Chamber could 
he fitted up for the reception of the Peers; 
and as the walls of the old House of Lords 
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wore still standing, they could without 
difficulty or much expense he newly roofed 
and converted into u commodious place of 
meeting for tlio Commons. This arrange¬ 
ment was accordingly carried out, and tlio 
temporary accommodation thus provided 
sufficed for the members of the Legislature 
until the present costly Houses of Parliament 
were constructed. 

The recess afforded no rest or relief to 
the much harassed members of the Govern¬ 
ment. Ireland continued to be the scene 
of the most violent agitation; and notwith¬ 
standing the efforts made by the Ministry 
to promote the welfare of that unhappy 
country, O'Connell persisted in showering 
upon them the most virulent and scurrilous 
abuse, The enemies of the Irish people, he 
asserted, had been promoted and rewarded* 
their friends calumniated and persecuted. 

* Never/ he declared, ‘was there known a 
more ungenial or hostile domestic adminis¬ 
tration in Ireland than that which lias 
subsisted since Earl Grey first obtained 
office, ancl still subsists/ Outrages on the 
part of the peasantry were the natural fruit 
of O'ConuelTs attacks on the Government, 
and ware perpetrated almost daily in every 
district of the country. The collection of 
tithes had become impracticable. When¬ 
ever this was attempted violent resistance 
was offered, and in one instance, at a place 
called Batlicormac, a collision took place 
between the military and police and tho 
mob (November 16), and several persons 
were killed and wounded. ‘ The Eathcormac 
massacre/ as it was called, was henceforth 
a common theme in O’ConnolTs speeches. 

The conduct of the Lord Chancellor at 
this time also contributed not a little to 
embarrass Iiis colleagues and to annoy and 
incense the king Brougham was admitted 
on all hands to be a man of extraordinary 
abilities, who had rendered most important 
services to the country and to his colleagues 
in the Ministry. But he was impulsive, 
restless, and unreliable The almost in¬ 
credible labour and excitement to which lie 
had been subjected during Hie past session 


had produced an injurious effect oil his 
powerful and abnormal brain; and lie had 
of late behaved in a manner so excited 
ancl eccentric as to afford plausibility to 
the allegation that Ins mind was at this 
time off its balance. He had in some way 
quarrelled with the Times newspaper, which 
attacked him cloy after day in tlio most 
virulent and unjustifiable terms , s/{ and 
there can be no doubt that these attacks 
contributed nob a little to increase the 
morbid excitement under which the Chan¬ 
cellor was at this time labouring. 

Unfortunately for himself and for tho 
Government, instead of taking advantage of 
tlio close of tlio session to enjoy tlio rest and 
quiet which lie so much needed, Brougham 
resolved to make a public and political 
tour through Scotland. IIo was everywhere 
most enthusiastically welcomed by all 
classes of Scotsmen, who were proud of the 
celebrity which lie had reflected on his 
native country. The Duko of Hamilton, 
tlio Marquis of Breadalbanc, and other 
representatives of great historical families; 
the chief magistrates of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Berth, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Inverness, and 
other officials, legal, university, and commer¬ 
cial, strove to do him honour. Ilia speeches 
in reply to the numerous addresses presented 
to him varied in character and sentiment, 
from radicalism to Conservatism, according 
to the place in which they were delivered, 
but were almost always injudicious and 
fitted to do mischief to tho Government. 
On receiving the freedom of Inverness he 

+ According to Lonl Campbell, this quarrel with 
. Larne s, tho cditoi of tho Times, ftroso out of tho 
course winch tlint journal followed iu assailing tlio now 
poor law bill, Loid Altliorp wrote a brief nofco to tlio 
Chancellor, asking u lie the i ike Ministry should malco 
war upon tlio Times or come to terms. Brougham, 
who received tins note when sitting in tlio Court 
of Chancery, toio it up and iluow away the fragments. 
Some ofliomi of tho court trcachoioiisly picked them 
up, pasted them together, and sent thorn to Jinnies. 
It so happened that on the same day some inrormation 
which the ciUtor asked from tho Government was 
abruptly refused. The infcronco drawn was, that 
by tlio Chancellor’s advice a determination had been 
f oi mod by the Government to makejwar on the Times, 
anil the Times determined to make war on Brougham, 
which it did most violently and unscrupulously. 
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accounted for liis enthusiastic reception 
from ‘the circumstance that he had the 
honour of serving a monarch who lives m 
the hearts of his loyal subjects inhabiting 
this ancient and important capital of the 
Highlands/ ancl lie expressed Ins intention 
to inform His Majesty by that night’s post 
of ‘ such a gratifying manifestation/ He 
gave great offence to the Radicals, who had 
comply hmd signinst the Government for not 
‘going ahead/ by expressing his opinion 
that the Ministry had done too much rather 
than too little, and that if they did little 
last session they were likely to do less in 
the next. His speeches at Aberdeen and 
Dundee were in a different strain, though 
he expressed great indignation at ‘the 
absurd, stupid, and indefensible attacks that 
had been showered’ against him. At the 
festival in honour of Earl Gxey, held at 
Edinburgh in the month of August, he 
made an uncomplimentary reference to 
those ‘hasty spirits who are in such a hurry 
to set out, and to get to their object three 
minutes before ourselves, that they will not 
wait to put the linch-pin into the wheel. 
They would go on a voyage of discovery 
to unknown regions, but would not tarry 
to look whether the compass is aboard/ 
The Earl of Durham, who fancied that he 
was one of the‘hasty spirits'referred to, 
retorted that he was one of those who saw 
with regret 4 every hour which passes over 
the existence of recognized and unreformed 
abuses/ The ’Radical party h\ the country 
vociferously applauded this reply, and soon 
after Lord Durham was in consequence 
entertained at a public dinner in Glasgow, 
where he bitterly assailed the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. Brougham took liis revenge by 
au attack on Durham in the Edinburgh 
Jicview, This unlucky incident deprived 
the Chancellor of the confidence and sym¬ 
pathy of the Radical Reformers, while his 
erratic conduct and injudicious speeches 
on liis Scottish tour increased the dislike 
with which he was regarded by the king 
and the court. lie little imagined that the 
time was close at hand when the dismissal 


of the Ministry and the termination of his 
own official career should take place. 

It was frankly acknowledged by Althorp’a 
colleagues, and was well known both to the 
House of Commons and the country at 
large, that if he had not agreed to remain 
in office on the retirement of Earl Grey, the 
Ministry would have been dissolved. He 
was avowedly the mainstay of the Govern¬ 
ment in the House of Commons, Ho had 
no pretensions to the eloquence and dc- 
bating power of Stanley, or the official 
experience of Palmerston; and though he 
bad perhaps more knowledge of finance than 
any member in the House of Commons* 
except Peel, his financial career had not, 
on the whole, been successful But no 
other leader of the House of Commons* 
before or since, ever possessed so thoroughly 
the confidence of the legislature and the 
country. His self-possession, calmness, and 
courage were peculiarly displayed during 
the turmoil, and clamour, and fierce conflict 
of the era of the Reform Bill. With equal 
foresight and firmness lie steered tho Re¬ 
form barque amid rocks and breakers, and 
through tho rapids and shoals which lay in 
its course, and at lost brought it safely into 
port. ‘It was Althorp carried the bill/ 
said the Tory Sir ITonry Hardinge. ‘Hia 
fine temper did it/ His extraordinary 
influence, however, was owing much more 
to the general confidence in his sterling 
integrity, simplicity of heart, strong com¬ 
mon sense, perfect disinterestedness, and 
sound judgment, than even to liis temper. 
Charles Grevillo, a man not lavish of his 
praise, and far from friendly to the Whigs, 
speaks in the most eulogistic terms of 
A1 thorp’s admirable temper, tlie credit 
universally given to him of the most dis¬ 
interested motives and entire freedom from 
ambition, and the vast influence which he 
exercised in the House from his ‘good 
humour, judgment, firmness, discretion, 
business-like talents, and gentleman-like 
virtues/ His thorough knowledge of the 
House of Commons, and great quickness 
and tact in discovering its bias and dispo- 
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sition > no doubt contributed nob a little to 
tlie extraordinary sway which ho exercised 
over its members, and his success in carry¬ 
ing his measures. The feeling of the House 
towards its leader was characteristically 
expressed hy Lord Jeffrey, who had an 
unbounded admiration for him, ‘There is 
something to me quite delightful in his 
calm, clumsy, courageous,inscrutable probity 
and well-meaning, and it seems to have a 
charm for everybody/ Sir Robert Peel hu¬ 
morously complained tlmt Lord Althorp had 
only to get up, take off his hat, and shake 
his head, to satisfy the House that the 
replies to his speeches, however plausible 
they might appear, were founded on a fal¬ 
lacy. Of no statesman that ever lived could 
it more truly he said that— 

1 He ever Bpcjvkg lne thought, 

And over thinks the very thing ho ought * 

‘lie walked uprightly, and worked righteous¬ 
ness, and spoke the truth in his heart/ 

An event, however, was close at hand 
which was to deprive the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Allhovp's invaluable services, 
and to lead to their own dismissal from 
office. Lord Spencer, who was far advanced 
in years, and had for some time been in 
infirm health, on the approach of wintei 
was attacked by an illness of a seri¬ 
ous character, and after lingering a short 
time, expired at Althorp on the 10 bh of 
November, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, 

Lord A1 thorp’s accession to the Earldom 
of courso removed him from the Ilou&e ot 
Commons; and the Premier, after consulting 
with his colleagues, waited on the king at 
Brighton on the 13tli of November, bo sub¬ 
mit to him the changes in official appoint¬ 
ments which the elevation of Lord Althorp 
to tlic Upper House had rendered necessary. 
On his arrival at the Pavilion, Ilis Majesty 
received him with apparent kindness and 
confidence. The conversation lasted for an 
hour and a half. Lord Melbourne proposed 
that Lord John Russell should succeed 
Lord Althorp as leader of the House of 
Commons. The king, however, 'objected 


strongly 1 to this proposal, and according to 
his own account, 'stated without reserve 
his opinion that Lord John had nob the 
abilities nor tlie influence which qualified 
him for the task, and observed that he 
would cut a wretched figure when opposed 
by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Stanley/ The 
king objected equally, if not more strongly, 
to Abercromby and Spring Rico, whose 
names were suggested by Lord Melbourne; 
and he went on to express his apprehen¬ 
sions that, whenever the question of the 
Irish Church should be brought forward, 
serious differences would arise between him 
and the Government, as Lord John Russell 
had 'pledged himself to certain encroach¬ 
ments upon that church, which His Majesty 
had made up Ins mind and expressed his 
determination to resist. Nor did His 
Majesty conceal from Lord Melbourne that 
the injudicious and extravagant conduct of 
Lord Brougham had tended to shake his 
confidence in the course which might bo 
pursued by the Administration/ 

'But/ acids the king, 'Lord Melbourne 
did nob upon this occasion state, nor had lie 
at any former period stated to fhe king, 
that differences of opinion prevailed in the 
Cabinet, which might produco its dissolution 
before the meeting of Parliament, or when 
measures might he proposed upon which 
they should not agree; nor did he express 
any doubt of liis ability to carry on tho 
Government with the aid of thoso who had 
been admitted or might he admitted to His 
Majesty’s councils/ It is evident from 
this candid admission that tliero was no 
truth in the allegation that the Prime 
Minister confessed that it would be difficult 
if not impracticable for him to carry on the 
Government; and His Majesty admits that 
when he observed that Lord Grey had 
stated that 'the removal of Lord Althorp 
from the House of Commons would he 
of itself a sufficient reason for breaking 
up his administration, and that Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, when he succeeded Lord Grey, had 
laid tho same stress upon the retention 
of Lord Altliorp'e services in tho House 
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of Commons/ the Premier did not admit 
that this consideration militated against his 
ability to f carry on the Government satis¬ 
factorily/ The king certainly did not, on 
lus part, state liis views in the ' frank and 
unreserved manner' m which he says 
4 Lord Melbourne discussed tho whole sub¬ 
ject;' for it is now quite well known, and is 
not denied, that His Majesty had made up 
liis mind, immediately on Lord Spencer's 
death, to dismiss his Ministers and to try 
the experiment of a Conservative Govern¬ 
ment. He professed, indeed, that he would 
give his full consideration to wliafc Lord 
Melbourne lmd submitted, and should see 
him again on the following morning; hut 
it is quite evident that Ilis Majesty had no 
intention of altering the resolution to which 
he had come. 

Next morning the king handed Mel¬ 
bourne a carefully prepared letter, in which 
he stated that, 4 having lost the services of 
Lord Altborp as leader of the House of 
Commons, he could feel no confidence in 
the stability oE the Government when led 
by any other member of it; that they were 
already in a minority in tho House of Peers, 
and he had every reason to believe the 
removal of Lord Altborp would speedily 
put them in the same situation in the other 
House; that under such circumstances it 
became necessary to place the conduct of 
affairs in other hands;* and, he added 
verbally, that he intended to send for the 
Duke oE Wellington, Nothing could he 
more peremptory or decisive than this 
intimation of His Majesty's pleasure; no 
room was left for explanation or any 
other arrangement In the words of 
Lord Palmerston, 4 the Government lmd 
uot resigned, hat were dismissed; and tins, 
not m consequence of having proposed any 
measure of which the king disapproved, 
and which they would not give up, but 
because it was thought they were not strong 
enough in the Commons to carry on the 
business of the country, and their places 
were to be filled up by men who were 
notoriously weak and unpopular in the 
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Lower House, however strong they might 
be in the Upper one/ 

The offer of an. Earldom and the Garter 
was made to Lord Melbourne, but was 
rejected ' in tlie briefest terms that deference 
would allow;' and taking his leave, lie 
returned to town. It was late when lie 
leached Downing Street, where Palmerston 
was the only Minister to be found. He 
spent the remainder of the evening with 
liim, and having summoned a meeting of 
the Cabinet for the following morning, was 
about to retire to rest, when the Chancellor 
called on Ins way from Holland House, 
On his promise to divulge nothing till 
the Ministers met next day, Melbourne 
informed him of what had occurred. 
Brougham, however, broke liis promise, 
and immediately on leaving Downing 
Street, communicated the intelligence to 
the Chronicle and the Tines, and added in 
liis intimation to the latter the memorable 
words, 6 The queen has done it all I * 

Tho other members of the Cabinet lmd 
not the slightest apprehension of such a 
result, and learned with amazement from 
the newspapers next day that they had 
been summarily dismissed from office. The 
public were equally taken by surprise, and 
tiie general impression wrts that the dis¬ 
missal of the Government was the result of 
a preconcerted measure with the lenders 
of the Tory party, which, however, was 
undoubtedly a mistake. The king was 
highly offended at the insinuation that the 
step he had taken was the result of an 
intrigue on the part of the queen, and com¬ 
plained that he had been insulted and 
betrayed. 

According to all precedent, the outgoing 
Ministry should have retained office until 
their predecessors were appointed; but so 
impatient was the king to get rid of the 
Whigs, that he insisted ou the immediate 
resignation of the Government, Lord Dim- 
cannou was interrupted at church during 
the time of divine service by a messenger 
commanding the instant delivery of the 
seals of the Home Office. This unseemly 
20 
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rmd unconstitutional conduct tended not a 
little to strengthen the feeling of dissatis¬ 
faction with "which moderate and prudent 
men regarded the dismissal of an adminis¬ 
tration by the mere personal will of the 
sovereign. The rash and precipitate con¬ 
duct of the king led to another arrangement, 
which was unavoidable under the circum¬ 
stances, but is incapable of defence—the 
union/ in the person of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, of the offices of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and of the three Secretaries 
of State,” It thus happened that for a 
considerable period four of the most im¬ 
portant cilices of State were held by one 
person, and the public service was con¬ 
ducted during this interval without any 
responsible head to many of the departments, 

Although the conduct of the king in thus 
summarily dismissing Ins Ministers was 
vociferously applauded by the Tories at tho 
time, no one can doubt now that it was an 
exceedingly ill-judged step. The Govern¬ 
ment was supported by a majority of nearly 
two-thirds of the House of Commons; its 
members were now cordially united in 
tlieir policy; no question had arisen to 
cause any difference of opinion among them; 
ancl Lord Melbourne assured the king that 
no measures were likely to be proposed 
on which they should not agree. No 
scheme for dealing with tlie Irish Church 
had been devised or even made matter 
of deliberation in the Cabinet; and if the 
Ministry should have* introduced a measure 
on that Church which the House of Com¬ 
mons regarded as dangerous or impracticable, 
the vote upon that question would lmvo com¬ 
pelled tlieir retirement t from office. f Thus,' 
us Lord John Bussell remarked, ‘the king 
would have been relieved from responsi¬ 
bility; hut by taking upon liimsdf the 
initiative he naturally offended the whole 

* A good. tlenl oC amusement was caused by n clover 
cartoon which H, B. published at tins jlinetmo. It 
represented tho Duke seated in solitary dignity in the 
loom where tho Cabinet mootings wore held, and sny< 
ing aloud, ‘My Loiila ancl Gentlemen, the question 
for tlio consideration of fcbe Cabinet is, “IIow is the 
king’s Government to bo Onnicd 011 ?“ 1 


body of the people, who considered the 
exeroise of the royal prerogative an act of 
caprice rather than of reasonable judgment/ 

At the same time it must be admitted that 
the dismissal of the Ministry did. not give 
rise to that burst of popular indignation 
which had been anticipated. Some of the 
more ardent Reformers thought that this 
was owing to a want of zeal and energy 
011 the part of the late Premier, while the 
Tories loudly asserted that it was to be 
attributed to tlio reaction that lmd taken 
place in the public mind. To a certain 
extent this was true. The excitement 
which prevailed during the fever heat of 
tho Reform hill agitation had undoubtedly 
subsided, as in the very nature of things 
must have been the case. Tho English 
mind, which always moves slowly to great 
organic changes, necessarily recoiled with 
tho violent effort it had made to reform 
the constitution of the country. Many who 
had supported that change expected a 
period of tranquillity as its result; and 
many others, looking on the system of 
representation ns a means to an end, hoped 
that the great improvement which lmd 
been made in that system would leave quiet 
and leisure for social and economical 
reforms. But when they found that, on 
the contrary, it was immediately followed 
by demands for fresh innovations in the 
franchise, the reform or abolition of the 
House of Lords, the disestablishment of 
the Church, and other violent constitutional 
innovations, they withdrew, some in alarm 
and some tn mere weariness and disgust, 
from the party of the Reformers, and either 
took up a neutral position or joined the 
ranks of tlieir opponents. 

Melbourne himself, with his usual shrewd¬ 
ness and frankness, in replying to an ad¬ 
dress from Derby expressed liimself plainly 
respecting the causes which led to tho 
dismissal of liis Ministry. ‘You will not/ 
he said, ‘ consider me as employing the 
language of complaint and discontent, 
but rather that of friendly admonition and 
advice, if I enumerate amongst them the 
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want of confidence that has often been 
expressed in quarters from which we ex¬ 
pected support; the strong condemnation 
which lias been pronounced upon some of 
our measures which I conceive to have 
been absolutely necessary; the violent and 
subversive opinions which have been de¬ 
clared, and particularly the bitter hostility 
and ulterior designs against the Established 
Church which have been openly avowed by 
several classes aud bodies of tho Dissenters. 
“When I mention this last opinion, I beg 
leave to say that I do not condemn those 
who conscientiously entertain it. It is not 
my opinion; but I mention it now with 
reference to its actual effect upon the course 
of public affairs. These sentiments and this 
conduct occasioned great alarm in high and 
powerful quarters; they terrified the timid, 
they repelled from us the wavering, they 
rallied men around the institutions which 
they conceived to be attacked; and they 
gave life, spirit, and courage to our political 
adversaries, who you will recollect, after all, 
form a very large and powerful party in 
this country—a party powerful in number, 
powerful in property, powerful in rank and 
station, and allow me to add, a party of 
ft very decided, tenacious, unyielding, and 
uncompromising character * 

The great Reform Ministry, which was 
dismissed from office in this unceremonious 
manner, had effected in the course of four 
years more important and beneficial changes 
in the institutions of our country than had 
been made since the era of the Reformation. 
They had not only placed the representative 
system on an equitable and safe foundation, 
but they had carried out, in spite of the 
most strenuous and formidable opposition, 
social reforms of equal magnitude and value, 
The abolition of slavery throughout the 
British dominions, and of the monopoly of 
the East India Company; the restriction of 
infant labour m tho factories, and the 
removal of tho gross abuses which had 
made the poor law demoralizing, waste¬ 
ful, and dangerous to the social welfare 
of tho community; and tho clearing away 


the arrears of the Court of Chancery, which, 
owing to Lord Elcloifs procrastination, had 
brought misery and ruin on many thousands 
—were alone sufficient to lay the country 
under a deep debt of gratitude to Earl Grey 
and his colleagues, They were the first to 
grapple with the evils which have made 
Ireland a source of anxiety anil danger to 
the rulers of the three kingdoms, and to 
attempt to do justice to that unhappy 
country. If their power had been equal to 
their inclinations, they would have abolished 
the tithe system—one fruitful source of 
anarchy and bloodshed—and have held the 
balance fairly between contending sects. 
The Government, however, succeeded in 
bestowing one inestimable boon upon 
Ireland—the establishment of a national 
system of education. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a few charity schools existed in 
Ireland—chiefly in Ulster—in which the 
children of the peasantry were taught to 
read, and received some industrial training; 
but it was not until 1733 that the celebrated 
Charter schools were instituted under the 
government of a body of trustees, who were 
formed into a corporation empowered by a 
Charter from the Crown ‘ to hold lairds, and 
receive donations and bequests for the sup¬ 
porting of such schools as might bo erected 
in the most necessary places, where the 
children of the poor might he taught gratis.' 
The schools thus established were of two 
lands—day schools, aud schools in which 
the children were boarded, and fed, and 
clothed, and entire charge taken of their 
welfare, material and moral. 

These f English Protestant working schools/ 
the Bishop of Elplrin said, "were established 
for English and national interests, from 
which little colonies, instructed in religion 
and inured to labour from their lender 
years, might be sent out to cultivate the 
barren and neglected parts of the kingdom, 
and raise a spirit of industry and activity 
in the nation' The instruction given in 
these schools in the elementary branches of 
knowledge was made subsidiary to indus- 
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trial training. Only two hours daily were 
devoted to reading, anting, and arithmetic; 
the remaining five or six hours of the school 
day were given up to labour, f Spaces of 
ground were attached to each school-house, 
extending to two or more acres, which tlie 
boys were taught to cultivate. They trenched 
and drained; they ploughed and dug; they 
raised corn, potatoes, flax, and hemp; they 
fed cattle ou their meadows, and grew arid 
stored lmy for the winter food. The girls 
learnt spinning, reeling, sewing, washing, 
brewing, and the business of a dairy—all 
such work as might prepare them for being 
put out apprentices or going into service, 
Each hoy and each girl was provided with 
a suit of clothes annually, The materials 
were raised, the linens and woollens were 
woven, and the clothes themselves were cut 
out and made up at the school-liousc 

‘The children remained at school for five 
years; at the end of which time they were 
bound out as apprentices to tradesmen, 
farmers, or artisans, at the expense of the 
society/ The cost at which these results 
were obtainable was not the least remark¬ 
able part of the system. ‘ The whole charge/ 
says the report on these schools, ‘for rescu¬ 
ing each poor child from the utmost misery 
that could spring from poverty, ignorance, 
and wickedness, educating him for five years* 
and putting him in the way of being good 
and happy, was but £9.’ 

The expense was, of course, considerably 
greater in supporting the schools in which 
the children were fed and lodged as well as 
educated; and it is a'matter of deep regret 
that funds were not more liberally supplied 
at the outset for the purpose. These institu¬ 
tions proved eminently successful, and it 
seemed as if ail effectual remedy had at last 
been found for Papal domination in Ireland, 
and Irish poverty, turbulence, and misery, 
The Charter schools had an income of £2000 
a year from private endowments, The king 
added £1000 from his hereditary revenue, 
and the Irish Parliament raised tlieir grants 
to tlie society to £4000, £5000, and £6000 a 
year. For the first time the Irish landlords 


set about discharging their duties to the 
people connected with them, and established 
schools on tlieir own estates. The dignitaries 
of the Church began to interest themselves 
in promotmg the education of the peasantry. 
Archbishop Boulter built and endowed a 
school in "Dublin almost at his own expense. 
More than £30,000 was collected in Eng¬ 
land by private subscriptions, and sums 
were sent even from the American colonics 
So vigorous and effective did the Society 
become, that the Irish Parliament appro¬ 
priated a special branch of the revenue— 
the annual proceeds of hawkers and pedlars’ 
licenses—to the support of the schools, and 
authorized the Charter Society to appoint 
officers in every province with powers to 
take up children between the age of five and 
twelve years who might be found begging, 
and convey them to the nearest Charter 
school, there to be taken charge of, bred up 
in industry, and bound out when at suffi¬ 
cient age as servants or apprentices to 
Protestants. 

As the principle of the system wa9 
industrial training in conjunction with the 
Established Church Catechism, the Homan 
Catholic priests denounced the Charter 
schools m most violent terms, and threat¬ 
ened to refuse tlie sacuuncnts to parents 
who allowed their children to attend those 
obnoxious institutions; but their invectives 
proved quite ineffectual. Tiio benefits 
offered by the schools were too plain and 
too valuable to be rejected by the peas¬ 
antry at the bidding of the priests. But 
neglect, mismanagement, and jobbery did 
wlmt clerical influence had failed to effect. 
As Froude lias remarked,the Charter schools 
were ‘ choked m Irish society as whole¬ 
some vegetables are choked in a garden 
where the weeds are allowed to spring/ 
The system ceased to grow. After the 
first few years tlie number of the boarding 
schools was not increased, and tho affili¬ 
ated day schools disappeared. Private bene¬ 
factions were withdrawn, and the annual 
grants made by the Parliament were wasted 
and perverted by the managers, who starved 
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ami neglected the children, and even used 
them as slaves to fill their own pockets, 
In a country where jobbery and neglect of 
duty were universal among all classes from 
the highest to the lowest, 1 the managers of 
schools were not likely to be an exception.’ 

' But tire responsibliby, and therefore the 
blame, rested with the bishops. They were 
the trustees. Their business ifc was to visit, 
to correct, and to report \f necessary to 
Parliament to remove incompetent officers. 
They held that they discharged their obli¬ 
gations sufficiently by mouthing sonorous 
platitudes ill the House of Lords, and by 
preaching occasional sermons, while they 
divided their time between their Irish 
palaces and their London houses, varied 
with crusades in the House of Lords against 
Dissenters’ disabilities/* 

The abuses in these schools at length 
became so flagrant and notorious that fclieir 
reform was loudly demanded, and in 1806, 
and again in 1824, Royal Commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the state 
of Irish education. They published a 
number of reports on the subject, and 
recommended that the education of the 
youth of Ireland should be founded on 
au unsectarian basis, and that no attempt 
should be made in connection with the 
schools to interfere with the religious prin¬ 
ciples of any denomination of Christiana. 
In 1827 the reports were referred to a Select 
Committee, which endorsed the recommen¬ 
dations of the two Commissions, and de¬ 
clared it to be of the utmost importance 
that the children of the different religious 
sects should be educated together on the 
principle of combined moral nnd literary, 
and separate religious teaching. 

Meanwhile, a Society for promoting the 
education of tho poor, commonly called 
the Kildare Place Society, bad been formed 
in 1811. Its principles were stated to be 
'the admission of pupils uninfluenced by 
religions distinctions, and the reading of the 
Bible and Testament, without note or com- 

*Seo Fmulo’a ‘English m Ireland/ i, 514, it, 
11 and 122.~Leoky’s ‘History of England/ 200. 


meat, by all the pupils who had attained a 
suitable proficiencjq excluding catechisms 
and controversial treatises; tho Bible or 
Testament not to be used as a class-book 
from which children should be taught to 
read or spell/ A recommend a Lion was 
made in 1812, by Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the state of the schools and 
public charities, that f no attempt should be 
made to influence or disturb the peculiar 
religious tenets of any sect or description 
of Christiansand a pledge was given by 
the Kildare Place Society that that recom¬ 
mendation should be carried into effect 
On the faith of this assurance a Parlia¬ 
mentary grant was given in 1819, winch 
was continued and mcreased in subse¬ 
quent years. In order to conciliate 
those avIio objected to tho exclusion oi 
religious teaching from its schools, tlio 
Society agreed that a portion of the Bible 
should be read daily by the pupils. The 
Roman Catholics objected to this com¬ 
promise on the ground that it forbade 
catechetical instruction, and interfered 
with tlic interpretation of the Scripture 
by the priests; and though they availed 
themselves of the means which the Kildare 
Place Society afforded them of obtaining tho 
sendees of trained teachers and the use of 
cheap school-books, they decidedly objected 
to the children of their Church being sent to 
the Kildare Place schools. In consequence 
the children of that denomination were 
gradually withdrawn from these schools, 
and were left to grow up uneducated and 
untrained. In 1824, out of 56,201 children 
educated in Kildare Place schools, 26,237 
were ^Protestants and only 29,964 wero 
Roman Catholics, though they formed 
nine-tenths of the population. On the 
other hand, in schools supported by volun¬ 
tary contributions, out of 400,348 pupils, 
319,288 were Roman Catholics and only 
81,060 were Protestants. The Commis¬ 
sioners, on ascertaining these startling facts, 
recommended that the grant of money for 
the education of the poor should be vested 
in a Board nominated by the Government, 
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under arrangements calculated to prevent 
any interference witli tire religious tenets 
of tlio children or their parents. This 
recommendation was referred to a com¬ 
mittee who reported on iL favourably, and 
the annual grant to the Kildare Place 
Society was withdrawn in 1830, 

In these circumstances the Miuistiy were 
constrained to deal with the question, and 
to take measures to prevent the youth of 
Ireland from growing up m a state of gross 
ignorance. During the heat of the con¬ 
test respecting tlm Reform Bill they insti¬ 
tuted a Board of Education in Dublin, to 
which they transferred tho grant that lmd 
been withdrawn from tho Kildare Place 
Society, The Board was comiioaod of mem¬ 
bers hotli of the Roman Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant denominations—comprising among 
them Dr. ‘YVlmtely, tho Protestant, and 
Dr, Mumy, the Roman Catholic arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin-—and was so constituted 
ns to meet the confidence of moderate and 
reasonable moil of both denominations. 
The system intrusted to their charge was 
based upon tho principle, laid down by the 
Committee of 1827, of combined secular 
and separate religious instruction. Selec¬ 
tions from the Holy Scriptures were to 
he read in school hours on two days in the 
week The Commissioners were instructed 
to take care that the schools shall he 
open alike to tho children of all denomi¬ 
nations, that 310 pupil shall be required 
to attend at any religious exeiciso or to 
receive any religious instruction which his 
parents or guaulians do nob approve, and 
that sufficient opportunity shall bo afforded 
to the pupils of each religious persuasion 
to receive separately, at appointed times, 
such religious instruction ns their parents 
or guardians think proper. 

Tins educational sclie mo held the bal¬ 
ance equally between ilia contending sects, 
and conferred its benefits on all with the 
most perfect impartiality. It was, how¬ 
ever, fiercely opposed by the bigots both 
of the Roman Catholic and the Protest¬ 
ant denominations; and the clergy of the 
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Established Church in Ireland were loud 
in their condemnation of the rule which 
enjoined that only select passages from the 
Bible were to he read in the schools. Sir 
Robert Inglis in the House of Commons 
clamoured for the whole Bible to be road 
as a school-book, and loud outcries wore 
raised throughout the country against those 
who were alleged to have mutilated the 
Word of God. ‘While the whole system 
is crumbling to dust under their feet/ 
Grevillo wrote, f while tho Church is pros¬ 
trate, property of all kinds threatened, and 
robbery, murder, starvation, and agitation 
rioting over the land, there were legislators 
debating whether the brats at school shall 
read the whole Bibb or only parts of it; 
they do nothing but rave of the barbar¬ 
ism and ignorance of the Catholics; they 
know that education alone can better their 
moral condition, and that their religious 
tenets prohibit the admission oE any sys¬ 
tem of education (in which Protestants 
and Catholics can bo joined) except such mi 
one us this; and yet they would rather knock 
the system on the head, and prevent all the 
good that may How fiom it, than consent 
to a departure from the good old mles of 
Orange ascendency, and Popish subserviency 
and degradation, knowing too, abovo all, 
that those who are to read and bo taught 
are equally indifferent to the whole Bible 
as to parts of it/ The Ministry wore not 
deterred by this clamour from carrying 
out their scheme, which was powerfully 
defended by Stanley in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and was supported by liberal and 
candid persons of all parties throughout 
tho country. The Irish Episcopal clergy, 
unfortunately, persisted for years in standing 
aloof from the system, and did all in their 
power to prevent the adherents of their 
Church from availing themselves of the 
benefits of the national schools, Tho sys¬ 
tem, however, was countenanced by tho 
Presbyterians and the Roman Catholics; 
and, with all their defects, these schools 
, have proved an inestimable boon to the 
| Irish people. 
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While tho reform of Parliament and of the 
social institutions of the United Kingdom 
was proceeding, the Turkish empire was 
brought lo the brink of dissolution by the 
rebellion of the most powerful vassal of the 
Potte, Mohamet Ali, tho Viceroy of Egypt. 
This remarkable man was a native of 
Koumelia, and was born in 1769, the birth- 
year of Napoleon and Wellington. At tho 
ago of fourteen lie obtained a commission 
in the militia. He opened a tobacco shop in 
a seaport town in Albania, and a commercial 
speculation into which ho entered with a 
Trench merchant brought him sonio money, 
In the year 1800 he obtained tho command 
of a small detachment of soldiers from 
Pravante to join the Turkish forces iu 
Egypt, then occupied by the Trench. The 
bravery and energy which he displayed in 
this position attracted the attention of 
Khusrow, the Pasha of Egypt, and he was 
appointed general of tho Arnauts, those 
hardy and valiant Albanian soldiers, who 
formed tho flower of the Turkish army. 
This position gave ample scope to the am¬ 
bition of a man of llchemct Ali’s ability and 
resolution; and after a great deal of intrigu¬ 
ing ho succeeded in obtaining the office 
of Pasha in I806 ; and became Viceroy of 
Egypt' In 1811, finding that the Mame¬ 
lukes stood in the way of his crooked policy, 
ho determined to destroy them; and ho 
carried out his infamous plot in a way that 
showed him to be as treacherous and 
ferocious as he was ambitious. In the 


same year the Sultan intrusted him with a, 
commission to reduce the Wahabees. He 
was ultimately successful in this enterprise 
through tlio skill and valour of Ibraliam 
Pacha, liis son, with whose assistance lie 
organized and disciplined a formidable army 
on the European model. In 1824 tho Sul¬ 
tan again appealed for aid to his powerful, 
vassal, and Ibraliam was despatched to 
the Korea, in February, 1825, at the head 
of a strong body of troops, supported by 
a numerous fleet. Ills successes in the 
contest with the Greek patriots led to the 
intervention of the Great Poweis; and after 
the destruction of the Egyptian and Turkish 
fleet at Navarino, Ibraliam was compelled to 
evacuate Greece. Mohamet AIL was mean¬ 
while carrying out energetically the reforms 
which the Sultan Mahmoud was in vain 
struggling to effect in Turkey, He intro¬ 
duced the political and sooiaL regulations 
and improvements of Christian Europe— 
police, systematic taxation, education, hos¬ 
pitals and telegraphs, and, not least, reli¬ 
gious toleration, among his subjects. He 
sent his own sons and tho most promis¬ 
ing of the Egyptian youth of the' higher 
rallies to bo educated in France; andlio held 
out strong inducements to French military 
officers and accomplished civilians to assist 
him in carrying out his schemes. Ho took 
into Ins own hands the whole industry, 
agricultural and commercial, of Egypt, and 
resorting to a system of forced labour, the 
hereditary expedient of Egyptian rulers, lie 
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established manufactories, compelled the 
culture of cotton, planted the olive and the 
mulberry tree, and improved the breed of 
horses, asses, ami oxen. This energetic 
policy had the effect of placing vast 
resources at his command, so that, after the 
destruction of his fleet at Navarino, he 
speedily repaired Iris losses, and created 
new and formidable forces, military and 
naval. 

At the close of the war with Greece, 
when the strength of the Ottoman empire 
had been considerably impaired, Mehemet 
Ali evidently began to think of assorting 
liis independence of the Porte. The refusal 
of the Sultan to bestow on Ibmham the 
Pnshalic of Damascus, which lie claimed 
as tlie reward of his distinguished services, 
served to strengthen this resolution; and in 
1832, as a step towards this consummation, 
he picked a quarrel with ALd-Allah Boy, 
Pasha of Acre, on the ground that some of 
his subjects who had lied from the hard¬ 
ships of forced labour in Egypt had taken 
refuge m Syria. Mehemet sent a powerful 
army against him, under Ibraliam, attended 
by an equally powerful fleet, with instruc¬ 
tions to lay siege to Acre, the capital of 
Abd-Allah’s Pashalic. The Egyptian army 
had no right to attack the Paslm of Acre, 
who, like himself, was under the authority of 
their common suzerain; and the Sultan, who 
regarded himself as the master of both of 
the contending parties, despatched a firman 
from Constantinople commanding Mehemet 
Ali to withdraw his forces, and directing 
the rival Pashas to lay their complaints 
before the Sultan, The Viceroy, however, 
was not inclined to comply with t-heso orders, 
well knowing the sfcato of poverty and dis¬ 
tress the Sultan liad been plunged into by 
his unsuccessful contest with Greece and 
.Russia, He returned evasive answers to 
the demand, and directed Ibraliam in the 
meantime to press the siege of Acre with 
all possible expedition. The Porto., in¬ 
dignant at the manner in which Mehemet 
had contemned its authority, sent a body of 
troops under Osman Pasha to enforce its 


orders. He advanced as far as Tripoli, but 
on the approach of the Egyptian general the 
Turks lied during the night, abandoning 
their camp, ammunition, artillery, and pro¬ 
visions. 

The Egyptian army, which amounted to 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men, immedi¬ 
ately on its entrance into Syria had captured 
almost without resistance Gaza, Caipha, 
and Jaffa; but Aero, defended by Abd-Allah 
himself, made a vigorous resistance This 
famous stronghold had for centuries been 
regarded as the key of Syria, and had 
oxpcrienced greater vicissitudes front politi¬ 
cal revolutions and the calamities of war 
than perhaps any oLlier town in the East. It 
had been.alternately held by the Romans, 
the Saracens, and the Crusaders. Its cap¬ 
ture in 1191 by Richard Occur de Lion 
and Philip of Prance cost the besiegers 
the sacrifice of 100,000 men. In 1799 its 
garrison, animated by the example and 
encouragement of Sir Sydney Smith, re¬ 
pelled the most vigorous assault of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, after a siege of sixty-one 
days, was obliged tc retreat with the mor¬ 
tifying conviction that his career in the 
East was completely arrested. Its fortifica¬ 
tions were greatly strengthened by Jczzar 
Pasha; and though Ibraliam bombarded it 
both on the land and from tlie sea till the 
town was reduced to a heap of ruins, its 
defenders still refused to surrender. AfLer 
carrying oil a series of incessant attacks 
during three months (from December, 1831, 
to March, 1832) tho Egyptian general was 
compelled to convert the siege into a strict 
blockade, and at length the failure of 
provisions compelled ALd-Allah Jlcy to 
surrender on the 27th of Slay, 1832, 

Flushed with this brilliant succoss the 
Egyptian Viceroy resolved to turn his vic¬ 
torious arms against his suzerain, and to 
conquer the whole of Syria, of which he 
had now obtained possession of llic keys. 
Having refreshed his troops and received 
reinforcements, he left Aero on tho Stli of 
Juno and marched upon Damascus. Thu 
Turkish army, consisting of a considerable 
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hotly of infantry and cavalry mustered to 
defend the cit} 7 , look to flight at tlie first 
charge, and allowed Ibraham to take un¬ 
disturbed possession of the place. Ho then 
marched towards the paslialic of Aleppo, 
encountered and defeated a body of Otto¬ 
man troops amounting to 20,000 men at 
Homs, on the banks of the Oroides, on the 
8th of July, with the loss of 4000 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and of Llieir 
tents, provisions, ammunition, and twenty 
pieces of cannon. Ibraham then cap¬ 
tured Antioch; and finding himself undis¬ 
turbed master of Syria, lie resolved next 
to undertake the conquest of Asia Minor 
Meanwhile the Porto had by great exer¬ 
tions collected a numerous army under the 
command of Hussein Pasha, and had re¬ 
solved to make an effort to hold against the 
invader tho range of the Taurus which 
separates that province from Syria. March¬ 
ing rapidly to resist tire further progress of 
the Egyptian forces, Hussein, at the head 
of 36,000 men, took up a strong position 
at Boilan, near Scandcroon, to guard the 
passage of the Tauius. He had erected 
batteries to protect tho dofilo which led to 
his position, and had placed cannon on the 
heights. But on the 29th of July Ibraham, 
having silenced the Turkish bat lories by 
the superior power of his artillery, carried 
the heights by assault and cleared Lira dofilo. 
The Turks fled in the greatest confusion, 
abandoning their cannon, baggage, and 
stores; and so complete was the dispersion 
that Hussein after the*defeat had difficulty 
in collecting 10,000 men. 

While the invader was making his way 
slowly through the mountain defiles into 
the plains of Gnramanm, the Sultan put forth 
one last desperate effoit to arrest liis pro¬ 
gress. An army of G0,00 0 men was collected 
and placed under the command of tlie 
Grand Vizier, Rescind Pasha, with whom 
Ibraham had co-operated at the siege 
of Missolonghi, Instead of talcing up a 
strong position and waiting the attack of 
the Egyptian forces, the Grand Vizier 
rashly advanced to meet them, and found 

vom IT. 


them posted behind the town of Konieh, 
where they could he approached only 
through dangerous defiles A fierce ancl 
stubborn conilict ensued which lasted six 
hours, and terminated in the total defeat of 
tho Turkish army. The Vizier himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner, his forces 
were completely dispersed, and not a few 
of them joined the victors Their artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition, as usual, fell into 
the hands of tlie enemy. 

There was nothing now to arrest the 
progress of Ibraham to the shores of tlie 
Bosphorus; and it was believed that lio 
was only waiting tlie arrival of 15,000 
fresh troops, then on their way through 
Syria to jom him, to march to the capital. 
The Sultan and his advisors were in the 
greatest consternation, and seemed to have 
abandoned all hope of resistance. In this 
crisis an urgent appeal for assistance was 
made to tlie British and French Ministries; 
hut both were so entangled with the affairs 
of Belgium and Holland that they lmd 
neither troops noi vessels to spare for 
service in the Mediterranean. They could 
only send despatches or ambassadors, while 
the Porte was in instant need of soldiers 
and sailors. In this extremity the Sultan 
was reluctantly compelled to turn for help 
to Russia, and the Czar was both able and 
willing to yield n prompt compliance with 
his request. Before the end of April 15,000 
Russian troops were landed at Scutari and 
took up a position between Ibraham and the 
Bosphorus, and a Russian fleet sailed from 
Sebastopol and guarded the entrance of the 
Bosphorus itself. The advance of the Egyp¬ 
tian army on Constantinople was thus stayed, 
and negotiations for a peace between the 
Sultan and his powerful vassal were com¬ 
menced. Mahmoud was fully alive to the 
danger that threatened the independence of 
his throne, from the combined presence 
of the fieot and troops of the Czar and 
the approach of the Egyptian army, and 
pressed on tho completion of the treaty, 
which was concluded chiofly through tlie 
intervention of the representatives of Great 
21 
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Britain and France. The result was to 
make the Egyptian viceroy much more 
powerful than his suzerain. Melicmet Ali 
obtained the paslmlics of Jerusalem, Tripoli, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Adana, in addition 
to Egypt and Crete. He was master from 
the mouth of tlio Nile to the limits of Asia 
Minor, and ruled, nominally with subord¬ 
inate, but really with unlimited sway over 
the whole of Syria. 

Russia had at last found her wny to 
the shores of tho Bosphorus at the in¬ 
stance of the Porte itself, and she speedily 
showed that it would be necessary to pay a 
high price to induce her to withdraw her 
troops, Her preponderance at Constan¬ 
tinople was now established; and she in¬ 
sisted that the policy of tlm Sultan was 
henceforth to be subservient to her interests* 
A new treaty, offensive and defensive, 
known as the treaty of Uiikinr Skelessi, 
was entered into between tho two contract¬ 
ing Powers, and signed at Constantinople on 
the Stli of July, It stipulated that if either 
of tlio two countries should he invaded the 
other should come to its assistance by land 
and by sea, with as many soldiers and ships 
as the two conducting Powers should con¬ 
sider necessary. But tho real import of 
the treaty was expressed in a separate and 
secret article, which provided that as the 
Emperor o£ Russia was willing to spare bis 
ally the expense and inconvenience of afford¬ 
ing him military aid, the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte, in place of the assistance which it 
was hound to furnish in case of need accord¬ 
ing to the principle of reciprocity of the 
patent treaty, shall confine its action in 
favour of the Imperial Court of Russia to 
closing tlio Strait of the Dardanelles ; that 
is to say, not allowing any foreign vessels 
of war to enter therein under any pretext 
whatever. 

This treaty justly excited the jealousy 
and suspicion of tho British Govern¬ 
ment, who could not, however, directly 
interfere. But their language to Russia 
regarding it, said G-roville, was, AVe do 
not remonstrate herein; wo admit your 


1 right to make what treaties you think 
fit; but we give } t ou notice that if any 
attempt is made to enforce the stipulations 
of it against us we shall not endure it, and 
you must he prepared for the consequences." 

In the following year another treaty was 
entered into between these two Powers, by 
which the Sultan ceded to the Czar a tract 
of country on the coast of the Black He a 
commanding the line of communication 
with Persia; in consideration of which the 
Czar relinquished his right to what remained 
lo be paid of the indemnities fixed by the 
treaty of Adrianoplc, amounting lo ten 
millions, and agreed to withdraw from tho 
Principalities as soon ns Hospodars should be 
chosen. The Sublime Porte, on tlio other 
hand, formally recognized the regulations 
made, wliila tlio Russian troops occupied 
these provinces, by the principal inhabit¬ 
ants for their internal administration, 
retaining in the meantime, however, the 
fortress of Siliatria, and tlio military 
road which gavo Russia the complete 
command of these provinces. As soon 
as this new transaction became known ill 
England deep indignation was expressed 
at the sol/ish, crafty, and dishonourable 
manner in which Russia had taken advan¬ 
tage of tlio necessities of the Porte. King 
William himself wcis so angry that lie in¬ 
sisted upon a hoot being despatched forth¬ 
with to the Mediterranean. Tho subject 
was repeatedly brought before tlie House of 
Commons, but the Foreign Secretary could 
only say that the treaty was not in his 
possession, and, in fact, it was not until the 
commencement of 1884 that it was com¬ 
municated to the Foreign Olflco, lord 
Poiisonby, the British Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople, was, however, instructed to 
recommend the Sultan not to ratify this 
treaty, and rather to pay (' or, moro pro¬ 
perly, continue to one') the whole ten 
millions than accede to the wily proposal. 
The knowledge that Russia lmd procured 
for herself such advantages from the feeble 
Ottoman ruler in a secret and surreptitious 
manner tended not a little to strengthen 
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the unfavourable feeling botli in Parliament 
and the country against the Czar, and 
helped to deepen llie sympathy felt for the 
Polish exiles. Their ease -was repeatedly 
brought before the House of Commons, and 
in discussing it the Russian Emperor was 
branded by one member as a 1 brutal nud 
sanguinary despot/ by another as ' the 
monster Nicholas/ and f a brute' and a 
‘ bully ’—language quite unexampled in the 
British Parliament as applied to any foreign 
sovereign. In the end these reiterated dis¬ 
cussions lmd the effect of obtaining from 
the House of Commons a grant of £10,000 
for the relief of the Polish exiles. 

The civil war still continued to rage in 
Portugal Don Miguel failed in his efforts 
to draw Don Pedro's troops from Oporto, 
and Don Pedro was unable to make any 
progress in gaining possession of the coun¬ 
try. Repeated attempts were made by the 
Miguelitcs to command the mouth of the 
river, while stores and recruits were landed 
and forwarded to the city; and in one of 
these encounters their loss was estimated 
at 1500 men. On the other hand, the 
‘liberating army/ as it was called, were 
unable to advance beyond the walls of 
Oporto, and the works winch they had con¬ 
structed for its defence, The English 
Tories, who had always been favourable to 
the cause of Don Miguel, blamed the Min¬ 
istry for allowing British subjects to enlist 
in Don Pedro’s service, and recommended 
them to recognize the usurper, as the Duke 
of Wellington’s Government had been on 
llio eve of doing, His Grace, on the 1st of 
June, 1833, moved an address to the Crown 
in favour of a policy of neutrality in the 
Portuguese contest, and carried his motion 
by a majority of ten votes, 'I do not think 
it matters much/ remarked Macaulay. 'No¬ 
body out of the House of Lords cares either 
for Don Pedro or for Don Miguel/ The 
House of Commons, by a majority of 361 
voles to 98, expressed their approval of 
tho policy of the Ministry, and there the 
matter rested. 

At this critical moment, however, there 


arose a quarrel about arrears of pay between 
the Regent and Admiral Sartorius, who 
commanded Don Pedro’s fleet, which had 
nearly proved fatal to Llie cause of the 
young queen. The sailors mutinied, and 
the admiral declared that he confiscated 
the fieet iu order to obtain payment for 
the crews. Don Pedro threatened Sar- 
torius, deprived him of his command, and 
despatched Sir John Doyle to bring him a 
prisoner to Oporto, The admiral, who was 
at Vigo, put under arrest both Doyle and 
Captain Crosbie, who was sent to take charge 
of the fleet, and immediately set sail for 
Oporto. Tho Regent was fain to yield to 
the just demands of the admiral, anil means 
were found to satisfy tlio claims of the sail¬ 
ors. On this Sartorius consented to resign 
the command of the fleet, and was in the 
beginning of Juno succeeded by another 
British officer, Captain Charles Rainer— 
'Mad Charlie/ as he was called on account of 
Ms daring and reckless exploits, The sub¬ 
stitution of a commander of Napiers daring 
and adventurous character for the cautious 
Sartorius, speedily told on the issue of the 
contest. It was well known that Don 
Miguel's /loot was greatly .superior both iu 
numbers and in weight of metal to the squad¬ 
ron of Don Pedro, which was ill equipped 
and ill manned; hut m an evil hour it came 
into contact with Napier, on tlie 2nd of 
July, off Capo St. Vincent lie Lad under 
Ids command only three frigates, a corvette, 
a brig, and a small schooner, while tho 
Miguelite squadron consisted of ten ships 
of the line, two frigates, three corvettes, 
two brigs, and axebeqne. He had no hesita¬ 
tion, however, in bringing them to action. 
The contest, though severe, was short, and 
terminated in the capture of the whole 
Miguelite fleet (with tho exception of tlio 
corvettes and the brig, which contrived to 
make their escape), 'to tlie great delight 
of the "Whigs/ says Graville, 'and the equal 
mortification of the Tories.' Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, however, says that Pedro was far from 
pleased at Napier's success; it tendod to 
finish tlie war too quickly. 
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Meanwhile, tlie conflict on land had proved 
equally unpropitious to the cause of the 
usurper. Oil the 21st June an expedition 
sailed from Oporto, having 2500 men on 
board, under the command of Yilla Floraow, 
Duke of Terceira, accompanied by the Mar¬ 
quis of Falmclla. The troops were landed 
chmng the night of the 24th at the mouth 
of the Canadian a, the most eastern port of 
the Algarvos. On the following day they 
entered the city Tavern without opposition- 
On the 27th Faro, and on the 20lli Lagos 
were surrendered without a Mow, Tho 
troops were well received by the people, 
and in the course of ci week the whole 
province of Algarvcs had submitted to the 
authority of the queen. 

leaving garrisons behind him to occupy 
the foitified places, the Duke of Torccim 
lost no lime in marching northward toward 
Lisbon, lie met with no opposition till lie 
reached the Tagus on the 23rd of July, 
when he wns encountered by an army of 
5000 Miguelites, under the command of 
Tolies Joidao. The Luke had only 1500 
men with him, hut lie immediately joined 
battle with tho enemy; and after a brief 
conflict completely routed him. Jorclao 
himself was killed, and his army scattered 
in hopeless confusion. As soon as tho in¬ 
telligence of this defeat reached Lisbon, the 
Duke of Cadavcl, who commanded there, 
evacuated the capital, with the whole garri¬ 
son, and fled northward The citizens, thus 
abandoned by the troops, assembled and 
passed an 'Act of Acclamation/ proclaim¬ 
ing Donna Maria their lawful sovereign, 
and tho Duke o£ Tercara marched m and 
look possession of tho city, 

Napier's victory having made Don Pedro 
master of the sea, he resolved to blockade 
every port in Portugal, and the British 
Government at once agreed to recognize 
Lhe blockade as a stop which told powerfully 
in his favour. At this juncture, however, 
matters took a now turn. Marshal Bour- 
mont—a double traitor, who first deserted 
the Portuguese service when Junot invaded 
Portugal and joined the French army, in 


which ho rose to the rank of a general, 
and then on tlie eve of the battle of 
Waterloo deserted Napoleon and went over 
to the Allies—had been induced by Don 
Miguel to take the command of his forces. 
He inaclo a vigorous attack on Opoilo, but 
was finally obliged to retire with consider¬ 
able loss. Dounnont then withdrew his 
troops from the forts on the south of the 
Douro, having iiist destroyed an immense 
quantity of wine contained in tlie stores of 
Villa Nova, and sot Are to the stores them¬ 
selves/* He then marched towards Lisbon at 
tlio head of 18,000 men; but on approach¬ 
ing the capital lie found that a strong lino 
of forls had been erected for its protection, 
extending from the Douro on the one side 
to the old lines of Torres Vedras on tlie 
other. On tlie liberation of Oporto, Sal- 
daub a had transported a part of his army 
by sea to assist in tlie defence of Lisbon. 
On the Gtli of September Bourmont made 
a fierce attack on tho fortifications of 
the city, which lasted the greater part of 
the day, but failed to carry any portion 
of tho works, Another and more formi¬ 
dable attack was made on tlie 14th, with 
heavier loss to tho assailants, and no better 
success. Tho Marshal, on this renewed 
failure, threw up Ins command, complain¬ 
ing loudly of tho behaviour of tho troops, 
and along with the other French officers 
departed for Spain. The Miguelite forces, 
though abandoned by their commander, 
made a clcliboiato retreat up tlie right bank 
of the Tagus, closely followed by tho queen's 
army. They retired in good order, carry¬ 
ing with them all thciv baggage and artillery. 
On the 2nd of November they turned upon 
tlieir pursuers at Aleacor, ami put them 
to flight with considerable loss. 

Tho cause of Donna Maria was now 
victorious ; and ns soou as it bccamo known 
that her troops were ill possession of tho 
capital, she was acknowledged as Queen of 

* ‘Miguel and Boumout deserve to bo hanged/ 
wiolo PnlmoisLon to lua “brother, ‘for burning all 
tho wino at Oyoilo: tliorci never was so atrocious 
nn oufciage, 
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Portugal both by Great Britain and France j 
She was also proclaimed sovereign of the 
Capo do Verd Islands, which all submitted 
to her authority. The contest, however, 
was not yet over. The authority of Bon 
Miguel was still obeyed by a considerable 
portion of the Portuguese j he was at the 
head of a numerous army, and a number 
of important fortresses were still in ins 
possession. lie had taken up a strong 
position at San tavern, which the queen's 
forces did not venture to attack; and it 
was thought prudent in the first instance 
to reduce the isolated fortresses in other 
districts. About the middle of January, 
1834, Saldanha marched with a strong 
force against the important town of Latvia, 
situated between Lisbon and Ooimbia The 
garrison, consisting of 1500 men, lost courago 
and evacuated the town on the approach of 
the enemy; but were pursued and overtaken 
by the Constitutionalists, who slaughtered 
them without mercy, giving no quarter, 
Torres Novas was captured on the 25th of 
January; and the same system of massacre 
was renewed there, to the great disgrace of 
the victorious forces and their officers. 
Saldanha then marched towards Don 
Miguel from the south, while the Buko 
of Terceira advanced upon him from Lisbon. 
The Miguclitc army, thus pressed on both 
sides, sought to rid themselves of ono 
portion of their adversaries by a vigorous 
attack on Saldanha’s position at Almaster; 
but after a fierco and sanguinary conflict 
they were repulsed with great slaughter, 
the Constitutionalists, as usual, giving no 
quarter, Bon Miguel was in consequence 
compelled to remain within the works at 
San tare in, a position which he was anxious 
to maintain for the purpose of keeping up 
his communications with the frontiers of 
Spain, whence lie expected reinforcements. 

Towns and provinces began now to 
declare rapidly in favour of the queen. 
The district north of tlio Douro was 
cleared of the Miguelites by a division of 
tho garrison of Oporto; and in the course 
of a few days the whole province of Minho 


had espoused the cause of Donna Maria. 
The iliguelifces, when driven out of Minho, 
attempted to maintain the line of the 
Tainego; but the Duke of Terceira marched 
against them from tho south, wlule the 
army of Oporto prepared to attack them 
in front. Finding themselves thus placed 
between two fires, they were obliged to 
abandon their position, The retreat soon 
became a dispersion. The militia laid 
down their arms, and returned to their 
homes; the regular troops deserted in great 
numbers; and General Santa Martha, the 
commander-in-cluef of the Miguel it g army, 
seeing that the cause had become hopeless, 
made his peace with the Government. The 
expulsion of tho partisans of the usurpei 
from the positions which the) 7- held between 
the Douro and the Tagus speedily followed. 
The reduction of Figueras, at the mouth of 
the Mondego, was intrusted to Admiral 
Napier, On the approach of his ships 
the garrison evacuated the town, and the 
inhabitants immediately hoisted the royal 
standard. On the same day Coimbra 
opened its gates to the Duke of Terceira, so 
that Don Miguel now retained possession 
of no part of the country except the fort¬ 
resses oil the Spanish western frontiers. 

Strange to say, it was from Spain—to 
which he looked for succour—tlmfc tho 
final overthrow of Don Miguel's cause 
came, Don Carlos, his worthy compeer in 
tyranny and cruelty, was compelled to 
fly from Spain at this junctuie, and at¬ 
tempted to iincl refuge in Portugal. Jic 
was pursued by a Spanish army under 
General Itodil, which proved even more 
fatal to tho Portuguese than to tho Spanish 
usurper. On its approach the important 
fortress of Almeida, and several other strong¬ 
holds, immediately abandoned Don Miguel's 
cause, IIjs troops lost heart, and began 
to desert his standard, lie had still with 
him from 12,000 to 16,000 men, and might 
have held out for a considerable time; but 
the news of the Quadruple Alliance formed 
at this time between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, seems to have made 
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him despair of Ins cause. On fclie I 8 LI 1 
of May Don Miguel abandoned his lines 
at Santarem, and reheated towards the 
Guadiam, closely followed by Count Sal- 
danha and the Duke of Tereeira at the 
head of 20,000 men. His cause was now 
desperate; and his general, Demos, on the 
22nd of May proposed a suspension of 
arms with a view to a negotiation; and 
on the 26tli a Convention was agreed to 
at Evora, by which Don Miguel formally 
consented to abandon the country on the 
terms which had been previously offered 
by the Government. He became hound to 
leave Portugal in fifteen clays, and never 
again to enter either that country or Spain, 
nor in any way to concur in disturbing the 
tranquillity of these kingdoms. I 11 return 
he was to receive a pension of XI5,000 a 
year, and be permitted to dispose of his 
personal property on restoring the Crown 
jewels and other articles; and finally, it 
was stipulated that he should order the 
troops still adhering to his cause instantly 
to lay down their arms and return to their 
homes, under tlie protection of an amnesty, 
and the fortresses to surrender to the queen, 
On the 2 nd of June lie embarked at the 
port of Siues 011 board n British man-of- 
war, which conveyed him to Genoa, where 
ho had no sooner arrived than, in kecking 
with his faithless character and conduct, he 
issued a declaration protesting that he had 
acted under compulsion in relinquishing 
tlie throne, and that the transaction was 
null and void. 

The civil war being thus happily ter¬ 
minated, and the authority of the queen 
acknowledged in evciy part of the kingdom, 
an extraordinary meeting of the Cortes was 
assembled on the 14th of August. Don 
Pedro's conduct, since his assumption of 
the Government, was not calculated to 
strengthen his daughter’s cause, Groville 
says, 'Pedro has committed, since lie was 
In Lisbon, every folly and atrocity lie could 
squeeze into so small a space of time: im¬ 
prisoning, confiscating granting monopolies, 
attacking the Church, and putting forth the 


Constitution in il^ most offensive shape 1 
Palmella, to whom Don Pedro w r ns deeply 
indebted, was excluded by him from the 
Ministry; and lie intrusted the manage¬ 
ment of affairs to men who had few claims 
on the public confidence, and enjoyed still 
less public respect. Count Tapia, in a 
published letter addressed to Don Pedro, 
said, 'The present Ministry is not the 
representative of any one single interest 
in the country; it is nothing more than 
a faction of prosing fools, of anarchical 
cosmopolites without name, without prop¬ 
erty, without claim upon the public, 
without talent—a faction that in no oilier 
manner belongs to Portugal but that its 
members happened to bo bom on its soil; 
with no other propensity but to snatch up 
all the rf loaves and fishes" of the State, 
They are without any principle, good or 
bad, They have been improperly accused of 
being "Ultra-Liberals;” they are anything 
and nothing/ Lord Palmerston went so far 
as to say that Pedro and lus Ministers 
disliked the Quadruple Treaty, and wished 
the civil war to go on, that they might 
continue to plunder and confiscate, Their 
despotic measures were quite in keeping 
with this description of their character. 
Entirely on their own authority they 
effected a sudden, unequal, and unfair 
change in the currency; confiscated the 
property of the convents, monasteries, and 
colleges; abolished tho rights and privileges 
of tlie Oporto Wine Company; and made 
an alteration in the duties on all foreign 
imports, which, willi shameful ingratitude, 
deprived British merchants of all the 
privileges secured to them by a formal 
treaty. If these men had remained long 
in office unchecked, they would very 
speedily have brought about a reaction 
against the authority of tlie queen. 

The extraordinary session of the Cortes 
was opened on tho 14th of August. One 
of their first proceedings was to determine 
how the executive power should bo exercised 
during tlie queen's minority; and it was 
resolved to confer tho office of Regent on 
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Don Pedro. The Charter had fixed eighteen I 
as the age at which the minority of the 
sovereign should terminate; hub the Minis¬ 
ters proposed that Donna Maria should he 
immediately declared of age, and enter 
upon the exercise of the powers and duties 
of the regal office. This proposal was 
agreed to; and on the 20th of September 
the queen, in the presence of the Cortes, 
took the oath prescribed by the Constitu¬ 
tion. Two days later Don Pedro, who had 
for some time been seriously ill, died in 
the thirty-sixIh year of his age, having 
during the later years of his life acted a 
part which was strangely at variance with 
the earlier stages of his career. Though 
his conduct was marked by not a few 
extravagances and follies, he must be 
commended for Lhe energy ancl persever¬ 
ance which he showed in vindicating the 
claims of his daughter and the rights of 
the Portuguese people, 

The death of Don Pedro did not inter¬ 
rupt the proceedings of the Cories or the 
arrangements of the Government, The 
Ministry was reconstructed; a number 
of its former members were retained; 
but the Duke of Palmellu and Count 
Villa Peal were introduced into i(, and 
the former was placed at its head with 
the title of President of the Council. 
A bill was passed, without a dissentient 
voice, to exclude Don Miguel and his 
descendants from the throne of Portugal. 
It deprived them also of all political or 
civil rights, prohibited them from acquiring 
any property in Portugal, or even from 
entering the country, under the penalties of 
treason. The sale of the national domains 
and ol* the confiscated propci ty of the con¬ 
vents and monasteries was authorized; and 
tho measure for the substitution of a metallic 
for tho existing paper currency was con¬ 
firmed, with various modifications, however, 
to remedy the injustice which its sudden 
proclamation by the Ministry had inflicted 
on the mercantile portion of the community. 
AVitli shameful ingvaUtudo the Ministry 
deliberately violated the promises made by 


Don Pedro to induce the Eutisdi auxiliaries 
to enter his service, and pleaded the pecun¬ 
iary state of the Treasury as an excuse for 
leaving the arrears due to them unpaid. 
The men whose bravery had contributed nob 
a little to the success of the queen's cause 
were left to wander through the streets of 
Lisbon in poverty and rags, almost destitute 
of daily bread. 

As the preservation of the constitutional 
system depended greatly on a direct succes¬ 
sion to the throne, no time was lost in 
making arrangements for the marriage of 
the queen. Louis Philippe, always on the 
outlook for good matches for his family, 
proposed that Donna Maria should marry 
his son, the Duke de Nemours. When he 
found this scheme impracticable, as it 
would have been opposed by the British 
Government, and would have been most 
unpopular in Portugal, lie proposed his 
nephew, Prince Charles of Naples, as a can¬ 
didate for the hand of the young queen. 
This was likewise rejected, and the choice 
of Don Pedro and Iris Ministers fell upon 
the Duke of Leiiclilcribcrg, tlio son of 
TiugCJie Bcauliarnois, and the brother of 
Don Pecho's wife. The marriage took place 
in tho beginning of the year 1835, hut the 
bridegroom survived it only a few mouths, 
lie died on the 28th of March, much 
regretted, for he appeared to he a young 
man of good sense, and anxious to discharge 
with fidelity and zeal the duties of the 
situation in which ho was placed, The 
Cortes, however, did not allow the widowed 
queen to indulge long tho sorrows of her 
bereavement Befoie the end of the year 
her second marriage was arranged, and 
in April, 1836, she was united to Prince 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, a nephew of 
the King of tlie Belgians. 

Tho civil war was still raging in the Pen¬ 
insula, and it was a curious coincidence that 
in Spain as in Portugal a young queen lmd 
at this time to defend her throne against 
her own uncle, and that in both the reign¬ 
ing sovereign relied for support on the 
adherents of Liberal principles, while her 
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rival was the representative of despotic 
power, As the pretensions of Miguel and 
Carlos were favoured by the arbitrary 
powers which had formed the Holy 
Alliance, it was quite natural that the 
cause of Marin and Isabella should be 
identified with freedom, and be regarded 
with favour by Great Britain and France; 
and, oil tlie other hand, that the French 
Legitimists and the English Tories, as well as 
tlie despotic continental sovereigns, should 
earnestly desire the success of the autocratic 
pretendeis to the thrones of the Peninsular 
kingdoms. 

Ferdinand of Spain, shortly before his 
-death, assembled the Cortes of his king¬ 
dom to swear allegiance to his daughter, 
the Infanta Isabella, and to do homage to 
her ns Llieir future sovereign. The cere¬ 
mony was performed with great pomp and 
splendour in tlie church of the Royal 
Monastery of St Jerome, on the 20tli of 
June, 1833; but though it was accompanied 
by enthusiastic public rejoicings, and the 
apparent cordial approbation of the whole 
community, llic peremptory refusal of Don 
Carlos to take tlie oath of allegiance to Ins 
niece was an ominous presage of the san¬ 
guinary contest that was soon to convulse 
the whole country, 

Don Zen Bermudez, the Prime Minister of 
Spain, at this critical period hold a very 
peculiar position. He was opposed to Don 
Carlos, but he was favourable to Don Miguel. 
Lord Palmerston said, f Zen is hound to 
Miguel as Eaust to Mephislopholes, whether 
merely by obstinate vanity and prejudice, or, 
as sonic people say, by promises of titles and 
estates in the event of Miguel’s success, it is 
difficult to say/ Zoa’s policy was in conse¬ 
quence guided by no fixed principle; and 
leaning by turns to the Constitutionalists 
and the Absolutists, he lost the confidence 
of both. He was supposed to have formed 
the schomc of a marriage between the 
young queen and Don Carlos* son, and then 
the appointment of Carlos as a principal 
member of the Regency. Such a project, if 
it had been carried iuto effect, would have 


practically insured the ascendency of the 
Absolutists and of the priests, and the 
extinction of the Moderate party. Mean¬ 
while Zea surrounded the throne with per¬ 
sons unfriendly to the Constitution, and 
intrusted them with important offices in 
the Government The effect of this policy 
speedily appeared on tlie succession of 
Isabella to the throne, when the army was 
nearly disbanded, the Treasury exhausted, 
and upwards of two hundred thousand 
Royalist voluntocis were in arms. 

Ferdinand died on the 29lli of September, 
1833, and Christina, his widow, at once 
assumed the Government in her daughter’s 
name. France immediately intimated her in¬ 
tention to acknowledge the young queen, and 
Britain followed her example. On the other 
hand, the three Northern powers made no 
secret of their decided leaning in favour of 
Don Carlos and Don Miguel, who made 
common cause in their efforts to eject tlicir 
nieces from the sovereignty of tlicir respec¬ 
tive kingdoms. Don Carlos, who was at this 
timo a fugitive onthe frontiers of Portugal, 
lost no time in advancing his claim to tlie 
tin one. IBs strength lav in the northern 
provinces of Spain—Navarre, Guipuseua, 
Biscay, and Alava—which had been left 
without a sufficient body of troops to ]ire- 
serve order; and his supporLers in these 
districts—the priests, the monks, mid the 
Royalist volunteers—raised the standard of 
revolt on the 4tli of October at Bilbao, and 
proclaimed him king by the title of Charles 
V Orduna, Vittorin, and the other towns 
in the province followed the example of 
Bilbao, and General CusLngnes, the Royalist 
commander in the north, having only a few 
hundred men under his charge to oppo.se 
the Carlisls, who ilooked in thousands to 
swell tlie ranks of the insurgents, was 
obliged to fall hack on St. Sebastian, The 
Basque provinces and Navarre, with the 
exception of Lhc fortress of Pampeluna, fell 
into the hands of the Carlisbs. These 
successes, however, were mainly owing to 
tlie neglect of the Government in leaving 
the disaffected districts denuded of troops. 
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All the other provinces of Spain declared 
for Queen Isabella, The capfcains-general 
continued faithful to lier cause, and there 
was no defection in the ranks of the army. 

The Government now acted with prompti¬ 
tude and vigour. They disarmed the volun¬ 
teers, who were the zealous partisans of Don 
Carlos—a stop which ought to have been 
taken at the first; and they despatched a 
body of troops under General Sarsfield to 
suppress the insurrection in the northern 
provinces. The Car-lists retired before him 
without making any resolute stand till he 
reached Viltoria, where their leader, the 
noted Curate Moreno, had concentrated his 
followers to wait the attack of the Consti¬ 
tutional forces; but theCarlists were speedily 
and easily routed and scattered over the 
country. Vittorio, Bilbao, and the other 
towns were successively occupied and garri¬ 
soned, and by the end of December the 
insurrection appeared to be completely ex¬ 
tinguished, Mr. Villiers (afterwards the 
End of Clarendon), British Minister at this 
time at Madrid, was of opinion that the 
insurrection was at first commenced, not so 
much from attachment to Don Carlos, as 
under the apprehension that the privileges 
peculiar to the Basque provinces, which 
had always been respected by the despotic 
kings of Spain, would, as on a former 
occasion, be abolished under a more liberal 
form of government; mid lie expressed his 
belief that a word of promise upon this 
subject would have sufficed to restore 
tranquillity. 

In the existing position of affairs it was 
impossible that a minister like Zea Ber¬ 
mudez could continue to hold the reins 
of Government. As lie openly supported 
the cause of the queen, the Carlisls re¬ 
garded him as their determined enemy. 
Though he refused to admit any interfer¬ 
ence with the properly or privileges of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the clergy believed 
that ho protected them only horn motives 
of expediency; and as lie declined to concede 
even the most moderate reforms. Liberals of 
all classes regarded him as an obstacle in 
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the way of all political and social improve¬ 
ments. Mr. Villiers also employed Ins 
influence to effect Zen's removal. lie 
informed the Queen Regent that the 
British Ministry by ne considered 

Zea’s continuance in office indispensable; 
and this intimation, together with the 
storm which assailed the Premier from 
all quarters, determined her to dismiss him. 
It had become undeniable, indeed, tlmt a 
minister so generally unpopular could not 
be a safe ruler at the moment when the 
security of the throne depended on the 
unanimity with winch it was supported 
by the people. Lord Palmerston, with his 
usual sagacity, foresaw and predicted the 
inevitable result of Zea's policy, 'It was 
too violent a system, 1 he said, f to succeed 
long, Zoa is not a man of sufficient 
capacity and scope of mind to play the 
tyrant with effect. The wine merchant and 
the consul (both of wlncli Zoa had been) pre¬ 
dominate in the minister and the statesman, 
and he is utterly devoid of dignity of char¬ 
acter and commanding qualities of mind. 

. . , . lu the meantime he is creating 

a union of all parties, but a union against 
himself, and an explosion seems not im¬ 
probable,’ In the beginning of January, 
1834, Zea and several of Ins colleagues 
resigned, and he was succeeded by Don 
Martinez de la Rosa, a sound but not ex¬ 
treme Liberal. The new Premier had filled 
the same office for a short period in 1822, 
and obtained a welbearned reputation for 
a judicious and moderate policy at a time 
when it was extremely 1 difficult to hold the 
balance fairly between violent rival parties. 
He was proscribed and driven into exile 
when the French army, under the Duke 
de AiigoulSme, destroyed the Constitution 
and restored the weak and worthless auto¬ 
crat Ferdinand to absolute authority; and 
he lived in obscurity in Paris until the 
amnesty nC 1832 enabled him to return to 
Madrid. He was a sfcremicms supporter 
of tho Constitution as well as of the 
throne, was even friendly to the cause of 
Donna Maria in Portugal, and unlike his 
22 
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predecessor, looked nob to the northern 
autocrats, but to Britain and Trance for 
assistance in maintaining the cause of liis 
royal mistress, 

Martinez had no sooner entered upon 
the duties of his office than lie began to 
reorganize the various departments of the 
administration, preparatory to the work of 
improving and regulating the constitution 
of the Cortes. But he saw clearly that it 
was impossible to introduce important con¬ 
stitutional reforms so long as the country 
was distracted by conspiracies and insur- 
* reclions, and he made an immediate and 
earnest application to the British Govern¬ 
ment for assistance to expel lion Carlos 
from the Peninsula, Palmerston promptly 
and cordially responded to this request, and 
proposed that Britain, Spain, and Portugal 
should form mi alliance for the deliverance 
of the Peninsula from the two pretenders, 
Carlos and Miguel. He carried the scheme 
through the British Cabinet, he says, ‘by a 
coup dc mam , taking them by surprise and 
not leaving them time to mako objections.' 
Talleyrand and tlie Prencli Government had 
scruples as to the form in which Palmer¬ 
ston had proposed to make them parties to 
tire transaction, hut he says—‘I have,how¬ 
ever, at last satisfied tlieir vanity by giving 
them a proper placo among us. I reckon 
this to ho a great stroke. In the first place, 
it will settle Portugal and go some way to 
settle Spain also. But wlinfc is of more 
permanent and extensive importance, it 
establishes a Quadruple Alliance among 
the constitutional states of the West, which 
will serve as a powerful counterpoise to the 
Iloly Alliance of tho East. I should like 
to sec Meltcrnich's face when ho reads 
our treaty, 5 

Lord Palmerston might well write to his 
brother, ‘Tho treaty was a cajiital hit, and 
all my own doing,' It was a full completion 
of Canning's policy. It brought together 
a combination of nations in the West in 
support of constitutional institutions as a 
counterpoise to the combination that still 
existed in the North against popular rights 


and privileges. After the signature of 
the Quadruple Alliance, Lord Palmerston's 
reputation as a sagacious and energetic 
statesman stood as high oil the Continent 
as in our own country. 

The provisions of tlie troaty were at once 
carried into effect, Tlie two usurpers were 
at this time at Evora, in the south-east of 
Portugal Miguel had with him from 12,000 
to 16,000 men, with whom ho could have 
marched into Spain, and forty-five pieces of 
artillery and 1200 cavalry. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston w r as of opinion that with such a 
force at his command lie might have pro¬ 
tracted the war for months. ‘Had lie 
dashed into Spain and taken Carlos with 
him, tliero was only Itodil with 10,000 men 
between him and Madrid,and part of Itodil's 
army was suspected of Carliam. But the 
moral effect of the treaty cowed them all— 
generals, officers, and men; and that army 
surrendered without firing a shot/ Miguel, 
as wo have seen, came to terms with the 
Portuguese Government, and was allowed 
to leave the country. Miguel's submission 
made Carlos 5 position quite untenable. He 
refused, however, to enter into any nego¬ 
tiations mill the Spanish authorities, and 
would come under no conditions; but lie 
was compelled to leave the Peninsula, and 
having embarked on board the Donegal , 
a British man-of-war, he was conveyed to 
Portsmouth. The civil war both in Spain 
and Portugal was apparently ended, and 
the authority of the two queens established 
in their respective kingdoms, 

It speedily became evident, however, Hint 
Llie fires of insurrection still smouldered in 
the northern provinces of Spain, and in no 
long time it once more bioke out into a 
flame. The influence of tlie priests among 
the uneducated and superstitious class of 
tho community was zealously exerted in 
Carlos' behalf, and tho peasantry were 
induced to believe that tho Government 
was composed of atheists nud infidels, 
sacrilegious robbers of tho Church, and ene¬ 
mies to the ancient privileges of the people. 
Chris linos, as tho Constitutionalists were 
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now called, lielcl possession of all tlie for¬ 
tresses, but the Carlists spread themselves 
over the open country in small hands, 
against winch the regular troops found it 
very difficult to act with effect Hitherto 
the operations of the insurgents had been 
carried oil in an unconnected and desultory 
manner, but they now began to act oil a 
steady fixed plan of operations. Within a 
fortnight of Ins landing in England Carlos 
crossed llio channel, and, passing undis¬ 
covered through France, raised his standard 
in Navarre. His reappearance among his 
partisans stimulated their efforts m his 
behalf. As soon as this intelligence reached 
the signatories to the Quadruple Alliance, 
they mot together and agreed to some addi¬ 
tional provisions intended to meet this un¬ 
expected and annoying occurrence. France 
promised to watch the frontiers, in order to 
prevent the insurgents from receiving any 
reinforcements or supplies from that coun¬ 
try, Britain undertook to supply Spain 
with arms, ammunition, and stores, and if 
necessary, with ships, and also to guard 
the northern ports; while Portugal pro¬ 
mised to co-operate with the allies by every 
means in her power. It mis expected that 
these arrangements would speedily prove 
successful in suppressing the insurrection. 

Unfortunately, at this time the Carlists 
found a loader in Eon Thomas Ziunala- 
carregui, who showed remarkable abilities 
for partisan warfare. He was intimately 
acquainted with the country and tho char¬ 
acter of the inhabitants, and turned his 
knowledge to the best account in carrying 
on hostilities against the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, lie had under him Zavala, Eraso, 
and the priest Merino, all eminently fitted 
for irregular warfare. They acted in con¬ 
cert, and yet each leader followed the plan 
which lie considered best fitted Lo harass 
tho enemy and to obtain military stores 
and provisions for his own men. The Gar- 
lists were usually divided into two princi¬ 
pal bodies; the one confined its operations 
to the province of Navarre, falling back 
when pressed into the valley of Bastan and 


the adjoining recesses of the Pyrenees ; 
the other acting in Biscay and Guipuscoa. 
The strength of the Carlists lay, not in their 
numbers, or military equipment, or skill, but 
in tlicir mode of warfare. Their leader’s 
plan of fighting was to attack the Chris¬ 
tines unexpectedly in an unprotected posi¬ 
tion, and cut ofi as many of them as 
possible before they recovered from their 
panic. As soon as their forces assembled 
in overpowering numbers, tlio Carlists sepa¬ 
rated and scattered themselves over tlie 
country, but only to meet again at an 
appointed place some miles in the rear, By 
this mode of warfare Zumalacanegui caused 
great loss to the Clmafcinos, with very little 
to his own band. In nearly every formal 
encounter the Carlists were defeated, but 
they generally contrived to lose very little 
either in killed, wounded, or prisoners. Suc¬ 
cessive generals were sent against them, but 
always with tliesame result, Valdez, Lorenzo, 
Jauregui, or El Pastor tlie famous guerilla 
chief, and Rodil in turn took the field 
against Hie Carlist leader, and were battled 
m strategy or attacked and beaten in detail, 
and whenever a superior force was brought 
into action the insiugents took reftrge in 
the valley of Bastan, which formed their 
stronghold and place of refuge. As soon 
as the Government troops, after their fruit¬ 
less pursuit, returned to Pampelima or 
Vitloria, or some other foitress, the Carlists 
issued from their place of retreat, and once 
more overran tlie country. 

Meanwhile the Government was occu¬ 
pied with various political and economic 
improvements, including tlie preparation 
of a new charter or constitution. But it 
would servo no good purpose to enter into 
any detail of theso changes, as they were all 
overturned in the course of two years, Tlie 
attention of tho Cortes was largely occupied 
with tlie financial position of the country, 
and particularly with the large debt which 
the Government owed to foreign nations. 
Some of the members expressed their 
opinion that a part of it at least was not 
legitimately owing, but the discussion ter- 
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urinated in tlie recognition of the whole 
as justly due. This resolution contributed 
to restore the credit of Spain in foreign 
money markets, where it had been regarded 
as very doubtful, and, what was of vital 
importance at this period, enabled the 
Government to contract for a new loan. 

The military operations of: the Carlists 
were now prosecuted with great vigour; 
but unfortunately for tlieir own cause and 
the interests of Immunity, measures of 
the most savage and sanguinary character 
were adopted by them for tlie overthrow 
of the Government and tlie throne. A 
royal order was issued by Don Carlos, 
countersigned by his stanch supporter, 
the Bishop of Leon, directing that all 
persons found in arms for Isabella should 
be put to death; adding, however, that the 
persons of the young queen, her mother, 
and her sister were Lo be respected. Zuma- 
lacarrcgui followed up Lhis decree by an 
ordinance declaring that all magistrates 
or authorities circulating the orders issued 
by the Government, all persons carrying 
letters or papers directed agonist the rights 
of Don Carlos, and all alcades who assist 
the troops af the queen, should be punished 
with death and confiscation of property. 
Soldiers belonging to the Spanish army wore 
required under tlie some penalties to bear 
the standard of Charles V, their rightful 
sovereign, Similar sanguinary procedure 
was adopted in retaliation by the Christinos. 
liebels taken in arms were ordered to be put 
to death, and so were all who should assist 
the Carlists with arms, money, ammunition, 
or information. Finos and imprisonment 
were to be inflicted on those who concealed 
rebels or held any communications with 
them. The property of tlie monasteries or 
other religious houses, that gave assistance 
or encouragement in any way to the Carlists, 
was to be confiscated—a decree which was 
not allowed to remain a dead letter. 

These measures had no effect in bringing 
the war to a termination, but only served 
to embitter the spirit of the combatants. 
No mercy was shown by either party Lo 


those of tlieir adversaries who fell into their 
hands. The Carlist leader having learned 
that Quesacla, who had been appointed to 
succeed Valdez, was on Iris march to join 
Loronzo in Navarre, made a prompt and 
vigorous effort Lo cut off the division of 
that general before the junction could take 
place. On the 29th of March ho attacked 
Lorenzo, and drove him back to bho gates of 
Fsiella, but was compelled to retreat on 
tlie approach of Quesada, The new com¬ 
mander, advancing without duo precaution, 
fell into an ambuscade laid for him by 
Zumalacarregui, and lost 200 men, who 
were cither killed or made prisonom. Five 
officers who fell into tho hands of the 
Carlists were immediately shot. The war 
as it proceeded assumed features of even 
more horrible atrocity, and in tho end of 
May the Carlists were burning alive the 
queen's soldiers whom they lmd cap- 
turech The wliolo civilized world stood 
aghast at a mode of warfare which would 
have disgraced oven the savages of Africa 
or America. 

Tlie massacre of the monks at Madrid 
by the populace, under tho suspicion that 
they hud poisoned the wells, and thus 
caused tho outbreak of cholera, that was 
very fatal at this limo in the capital, 
added to tlie horror with which the state 
of the Peninsula was regarded. Quesada, 
having failed like his iwedocessors to 
suppress tho insurrection, was replaced by 
General Lodi]. The Carlists repeated 
tlieir former tactics, and baffled all his. 
efforts to crush them. On his approach 
at the head of a greaLly superior force they 
at once retreated, and dispersed among the 
mountains and ravines, where it was im¬ 
possible for regular troops to follow them. 
Jlodil pushed on to the frontiers of France, 
and made himself master of tlie Baslan, tho 
Carlist stronghold. The queen’s forces 
seemed at last lo havo cleared tho country 
of the enemy "without fighting, and tho 
Carlists had apparently disappeared, But 
no sooner did Hoclil return to his head¬ 
quarters than tho active mountaineers 
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emerged from the fastnesses in which they 
had taken refuge, and overran the whole 
province up to the neighbourhood of Estella, 
All that Rodil had done seemed at once 
undone, and a signal defeat of the queen's 
forces under General O'Doyle by the Car- 
list leader took place on the 27th of October, 
Zumalacarregui was marching about the 
plains of Vitloria, and General Osma, who 
thought this movement afforded a favour¬ 
able opportunity for cutting hun off, was 
proceeding to concentrate bis forces with a 
view to a combined movement. But the wary 
and enterprising Carlist chief penetrated the 
design, and before it could be executed 
attacked and completely routed a body of 
1400 Royalists, commanded by General 
O'Doyle, nearly the whole of whom were 
killed or taken prisoners They lost all 
their artillery, firms, and ammunition. 
O'Doylo himself and liis brother were among 
the prisoners, and were put to death in cold 
blood. Next day General Osma marched 
from Yiltoria with bis whole force to oppose 
the advance of the victorious Carlists; but 
ho too was defeatod with heavy loss, and 
was pursued even to the walls of Vittoria. 

Those disasters produced great alarm in 
Madrid, and a loud outcry was raised 
against the incoinpelcncy of the Ministry 
and the commanders to whom they had 
intrusted the task of expelling the Carlists 
from the northern provinces. The Minister 
of War resigned, Rodil was recalled, and 
the command was conferred upon General 
Mina, on whose skill and experience great 
reliance was placed. The veteran soldier did 
his best not to disappoint the expectations 
which were formed of him, and repaired at 
once to the seal of war. On the 12th of 
December he inllicted a double defeat on 
the Oculists. One body of them, under a 
loader named Tirnso, was routed at the 
Pass of Carrasco!, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Pampeluna, Another, 
commanded by Zumalacarregui himself, 
was worsLcd at Ascirte. Mina asserted that 
in these two actions tlio insurgents lost 
1500 men. The Carlists, however, were not 


utterly routed, as Mina fancied Two clays 
after this defeat Zumalacarregui was again 
in the held, and repulsed a division of 
the Christiiios under General Cordova. The 
Carlist leader pursued liis former system 
of hostilities with continued success. The 
battle of Segura cost the Christinos nearly 
1100 men in killed and wounded. No 
quarter was given, and no prisoners appear 
to have been taken. A fow days afterwards 
a regiment, wlncli had given great offence 
to the Carlists by its cruel conduct at 
Madrid, was surrounded and cut to pieces. 
Only seventeen men with the colonel 
escaped, Captain Ilcimingscn, an English 
officer who was with the Carlists at tins 
time, says that soon after this encounter 
170 prisoners were brought to the place 
where he was, f They were all shot, in¬ 
cluding thirteen officers. The peasantry, 
ns usual, took part in this horrid execution. 
So exasperated were they that they hung 
them up in tlieir uniforms/ lb was no 
doubt in consequenco of this savage des¬ 
peration of the common people in these 
northern provinces that Mina made a 
further proclamation that he would punish 
the inhabitants in the first instance, aud 
not the Carlist soldiers The latter, how¬ 
ever, did nob escape liis vengeance. After 
repulsing Zumalacarregui at Ocarift, forty 
wounded Carlists were butchered by Var- 
mia, acting under Mina's orders. His 
threat against the peasantry was executed 
to the letter. At one place he burned a 
village to the ground, and shot every fifth in¬ 
habitant by lot, for having neglected to give 
him intelligence of the Carlist movements. 

Captain Henningsen, whose evidence may 
be implicitly relied on against liis own 
party, says that Quesada having shot n 
wounded Carlist volunteer and put an 
alcalde to death, Zumalacarregui resolved 
lo make reprisals tenfold. At the battle 
of Alsasua in May, 1834, lio had taken a 
considerable number of prisoners, among 
whom was Count de Lapisbal, son of the 
well-known General O'Donne], who hap¬ 
pened to bo in the engagement from,the 
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circumstance of joining Quesada in order 
to have Llie benefit of liis escort to Pampe- 
luna, where ho was going in order to be 
married to a wealthy heiress of that place. 
The Carlist chief, in retaliation for the 
outrage perpetrated hy Quesada, now put 
to death in cold blood 0*DonncPs son and 
other twenty prisoners* Lapisbal offered 
Zumalacarregui a ransom for himself which 
would have equipped all his army, but lie 
remained inexorable, and tlic old count his 
father soon after died of a broken heart* 
After a successful ambuscade, in which a 
large number of the soldiers of the queen’s 
army were killed and sixteen officers taken 
prisoners, one of them, Count Via Manuel, 
was earned before Zumalacarregui and 
greatly delighted him by the 'frankness 
and firmness 1 of his behaviour. The 
Carlist chief was so well pleased with the 
open ness of the count's character that he 
invited him to his table and treated him 
with every distinction, lie wrote to the 
queen's general, Iiodil, offering to exchange 
Via Manuel and others for an officer and 
some volunteers taken a few days before. 
They were at dinner at Lccuinbom when 
Itodil’s answer was received, containing 
only the following sentence— f The lohols 
taken liavo suffered death already/ Zuma- 
lacarrogui handed the note to his guest; and 
politely but firmly expressed his regret at 
being obliged to perform so unpleasant a 
duty; but informed him ho might he with 
his confessor till sunrise. At Via Manuel’s 
request Zumalacarregui consented to delay 
liis execution, while he sent a message to 
Don Carlos entreating his clemency. The 
answer was worthy of tlie man whose 
blood-thirsty proclamation led tlie way to 
this atrocious system of warfare. ‘When 
soldiers and ofticeis of inferior rank taken 
with arms in their hands had suffered 
death, it was impossible to pardon a Spanish 
grandee.* Via Manuel was in consequence 
shot at Lecumbcm, 

After the battle of the 28th of Oc¬ 
tober Captain TIenmugsen, Carlist though 
lie was, says an affair took place in the 


army which ‘makes the blood run cold 
at the mere recital** Between eighty 
and a hundred prisoners were brought 
in and sent unclor a captain across the 
mountains, and having only thirty men 
to guard them through a rocky defile, he 
felt embarrassed when two made their 
escapo, and sent to Zumalacarregui for 
instructions* ‘Get cords,* was the gen¬ 
eral's answer; but he was told that there 
were none to be had. ‘Then put them 
to death,* was the rejoinder, The messen¬ 
ger returned with it, lmt an aid-de-camp was 
immediately despatched after him, not, 
as might have been hoped, to counter¬ 
mand the save go order, but to say that 
in butchering the prisoners caro must be 
taken' not to alarm the division of Tturbido 
(another Carlist chief) by the firing.* ‘The 
captain,* says Captain llenningscn, f on 
receiving this order sent for a sergeant ami 
fifteen lancers, and causing his men to fix 
bayonets, commanded them to charge into 
the midst of the unfortunate wretches, who 
were all miserably slaughtered on the spot/ 
The scene which occurred at Villafronca 
was even moro shocking. The Cnrlists, 
after a vigorous attack, took this place, and 
the small garrison of fifty men took refuge 
in the church. Tlie gales of the building 
were battered down, and the men retreated 
into the steeple, where they barricaded 
themselves. There was no time for under¬ 
mining, and therefore it was resolved to set 
fire to it Piles of wood, tow, goat skins 
full of brandy, and other inflammable 
materials were collected at tlie foot of the 
steeple, and the Baron de Los Vallos, having 
just arrived with Don Carlos, had been 
intrusted with tlio commission of sotting 
fire to it. It was soon discovered that 
with the garrison there were in the steeple 
eight women and eleven children of tlicir 
families, besides two women and two 
monks, tlicir prisoners. ‘At about ton 
o’clock at night/ says Captain Henmiigson, 
‘tlie tower was all in flames, but the garrison, 
retreating higher ami higher, still obstinately 
held out, and kept up an incessant fire on 
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every object that presented itself. The 
shrieks of some, however, who had taken 
refuge in corners of llie building where they 
were reached by the flames, ns well as the 
women and children who saw the devouring 
element raging below, were now heard at 
intervals, and although orders wore given 
to fire only on the men, it was often impos¬ 
sible to distinguish the dark figures that 
flitted before the light endeavouring to 
obtain an instant breath of air out of the 
smoky atmosphere/ The fire continued all 
night; towards morning faint cries of Viva 
cl Hey proceeded from the women; but in 
answer to a question from the commandant 
as to quarter, Zumalaenrregui, who com¬ 
manded the Carlists in person, said ‘that 
the men had none to hope for/ However, 
they at last surrendered, and it was found 
that three women, ono of them a Carlisfc and 
a prisoner, had perished, and four children, 
with thirty of the garrison The details 
of horror on cnlonng the steople, Captain 
Ilcnniiigsen says, f had an appalling effect 
on llio soldiers, intent as they were in 
scrambling for the spoil obtained by this 
melancholy expedition. The inhabitants of 
Yillafimca, however, seemed to have no 
such feelings, and wero with difficulty pre¬ 
vented from massacring the prisoners/ What 
became of them is not stated, but the 
commander and his lieutenant wero shot, 
although the father of the former was an 
officer with Zumalacarregui, zealous in the 
Carl is b service, and had an affecting inter¬ 
view with his son previous to his execution. 

Mina completely disappointed the expec¬ 
tations which had been formed of him when 
he assumed the command of the army. 
3Io was in an infirm stato of health, and 
consequently unable to be always at the 
head of his forces, and to take the active 
and personal superintendence of affairs 
which the exigencies of the service required. 
On this account ho now resigned the com¬ 
mand, lie was succeeded by Valdez, who 
for the second time assumed the manage¬ 
ment of tho campaign against the Carlists. 
Ilis speedy success in crushing tlic insur¬ 


gents was confidently predicted, not only in 
Spain, but in Britain and France; and the 
faxlure of these expectations was followed 
by a commercial panic, and consequent 
bankruptcies among the speculators in 
Spanish securities in London and Paris. 

On tho 29th of April, Valdez, who lmd 
under his command thirty battalions, five 
squadrons, and a good field artillery, en¬ 
countered Zumalacarregui in the valley of 
Ainescoas. He met with a severe defeat, 
losing upwards of 1200 men in killed and 
wounded, Only eighty prisoners were made; 
f so unmerciful/ says Captain Henmugson, 
'was tho spirit which animated our men/ 

( All the wounded/ he adds,' excepting those 
at tlie defile near Arlasa, where the 6th 
battalion was routed, had been abandoned, 
and numbers lost or dispersed on the Sierra 
were afterwards taken or murdered without 
pity by the enraged peasantry, whoso 
cottages were still smoking, X know posi¬ 
tively that above two hundred privates and 
officers perished in this manner; and on ono 
side of the Amescoaa, from the extent of 
the ground that was the scene of action, 
I believe at least double that number to 
have fallen a sacrifice to ilia fury of the 
people/ 

At this poiiod, however, the Duke of 
Wellington, who held the office of Foreign 
Secretary during Peel's short administra¬ 
tion of 1834-35, resolved to make an 
effort to stop this butchery, at which the 
civilized world stood aghast. He commis¬ 
sioned Lord Kliofc, eldest son of tho Earl 
of St. Germans, and Xaeutenant-Colonel 
Grurwood, to repair to the scene of war, and 
to use their efforts to induce the two com¬ 
manders to ngieo to a convention to Carry 
on hostilities after a less barbarous and 
cruel fashion. Their exertions were for¬ 
tunately successful. Towards the end of 
April an agreement was signed by Valdez 
and Zumalacarregui, pledging them to 
abstain from putting their prisoners to 
death, to exchange them two or three 
times in each month, and to respect tho 
sick and wounded found in hospitals. 
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houses, and villages. This convention ms 
the menus of saving thousands of lives on 
both sides, which would otherwise have 
been sacrificed in this war of extermination. 
To the great discredit of the Opposition 
in the Cortes, they violently assailed this 
work of humanity; and a furious ruob in 
Madrid raised a riot in tlio streets, de¬ 
nounced the Government as the betiayers 
of their country, and attacked and nearly 
murdered the Brenner Martinez had 
already tendered his resignation more than 
once, and on the 7th of June it was at 
last accepted by the Queen Kegent, and 
Count Turreno was appointed his successor. 

The new Prime Minister was a man of 
great ability both as a statesman and a 
debater, bold, not overscrupulous,and a3 fond 
of pleasure as of business. He had spent a 
good many years in France, and was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the leading French 
statesmen of that day, whose notions of 
government lie had imbibed As lie was 
noble by birth, his prepossessions were 
naturally in favour of the aristocracy, and 
lie lmd a firm idea that Uo keep com¬ 
bined the various elements of the Spanish 
monarchy, it was necessary to unite repre¬ 
sentative institutions with a strong central 
administration; 1 He was the lender of the 
Modoraclosj as they were called—the aristo¬ 
cratic Liberals in Spain—who were bent on 
resisting democratic demands and absorbing 
municipal powers. They professed the 
principles held by the party then in power 
in Fiance, and, like them, declared that 
resistance was the essential duty of the 
Government, 

Civil Avar still continued to rage in the 
northern provinces, and the prospect 
of bringing it to u suecomhd termina¬ 
tion seemed more distant than over. 
Valdez resigned Ins Command, in winch 
lie had been even more unsuccessful 
than in his fiist campaign, and was 
succeeded by Cordova, with whom was 
associated the celebrated Espartcro The 
Carlista meanwhile carried on their opera¬ 
tions with great vigour and success. They 


regained command of their former ground, 
and several important towns and fortresses 
fell into their hands They cleared the 
whole of the Bastan of the queen's troops, 
threatened Vittoria, and blockaded Bilbao, 
ZtunalacaiTegui himself marched into 
Biscay for the purpose of pressing the siege 
of that important town (June 14th), and 
furiously bombarded it for several days, but 
without much damage. The garrison had 
been largely reinforced by GeneralEsparLero, 
but its successful defence was mainly due 
to the assistance rendered by Lho crew of a 
ship of war commanded by Lord John Ilay, 
which happened at that time to be on the 
coast of Biscay. They worked their guns 
with great effect, inflicting serious loss on 
the besiegers, ancl mortally wounded the 
Carlist chief himself. His leg was shattered 
by a cannon shot, and he refused to allow 
tlio limb to be amputated until it was too 
late. Zumalacarreguds death was ail irrep¬ 
arable loss to tlio cause of Hon Carlos, and 
their opponents made no effort to conceal 
the delight with which they regarded tlio 
removal of their formidable enemy. It was 
mainly owing to his skill in partisan war¬ 
fare, and his indefatigable activity and per¬ 
severance that tho insurrection had become 
so formidable and the struggle was so long 
protracted. The command of the Carlist 
forces devolved first on Eraso and then on 
Moreno, tho curate; but neither of the two 
was possessed of any special qualifications 
for the post. 

Shortly before this event tlio Govern¬ 
ment, alarmed at fclieir failure to suppress 
the Carlist insurrection, had applied for aid 
to France and Britain. There wore serious 
difficulties connected with the presence of 
a French army in Spain, which made Lottis- 
Philippe and his Ministry unwilling to give 
the assistance solicited by the Spanish 
Premier; but tho British Government, 
though declining direct intervention, re¬ 
solved to give indirect aid to Isabella. 
They agreed to suspend tho operation of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, and to allow 
tho Spanish ministers to raise in Britain a 
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body of 10 ; 000 men to servo against the 
Carlists. An Order in Coimcil was accord¬ 
ingly issued, authorizing < any persons to 
engage during tlie next two years in the 
military and naval service of Her Majesty 
Isabella II., Queen of Spain/ Colonel De 
Lacy Evans, the Radical member for ‘West¬ 
minster, was selected for the command of 
the f Auxiliary Legion/ as it was called. 

This step ms strongly condemned by the 
Tories, and by tlio party who are opposed 
to all inlerveutiou in the affairs of oilier 
countnies. The former pointed out that it 
was necessary to gu back to the seven teen th 
century and the reign of an arbitrary mon¬ 
arch in order to find a precedent for such a 
sLep ; and that while tho Government had 
assumed tho responsibility of sanctioning 
the auxiliary force, they had no control over 
its proceedings. On the other hand the 
Liberal party cordially approved of tho policy 
adopted by Palmerston, which they regarded 
as the natural and proper result of the 
Quadruple Treaty, and as necessary to pre¬ 
vent Spain from ldapsing into tho bigoliy, 
despotism, and sloth from which it was 
struggling to emerge. ‘ft a nation/they 
asked, ' to ho unsympathetic when it 
perceives other States pursuing a system 
liostilo to its ideas and to its institutions— 
a system which, if directed against itself, 
would destroy what it is most proud of 
possessing and most desirous to conserve ? 
Is it, then, to be taught that it should have 
no regard for principles as principles, but 
simply as t.o the direct application of them 
against its own properly and safety ? Society 
would dissolve if each individual looked 
simply to his own throat and his own 
money-chest, and did not combine against 
murder and theft. A community prospers 
most where each member of it looks to the 
common benefit more than to bis peculiar 
advantage, dust as a man is amongst men, 
so is a Siato amongst States ; nor is there 
any generous sentiment that the one should 
enterlainwhich theotliers should discourage/ 
Don Carlos naturally regarded the raising 
of the Auxiliary Legion in a. very different 
VOL. It. 


light, and lie issued on the 20tli of June a 
proclamation declaring that those foreigners 
would not be entitled to the protection of 
Lord Eliot’s Convention, nnrl those of their 
number who should fall into his hands 
would bo shot; and ho uublushingly 
repeated tho threat to a British officer des¬ 
patched to him on the subject, Eul even 
as regards Spaniards tho Convention was 
by this time not faithfully observed, and 
both parties had begun again to put their 
prisoners to death. A brutal massacre of 
thirly-six officers of the Queen’s troops by 
the Carlists, led a mob tit Barcelona to burn 
several convents and to murder a number 
of tlic monks who were known to be 
stanch supp oilers of Don Carlos. They 
also put to death in the most savage 
manner 1G0 prisoners, and among them 
one of the O’Doimels, a colonel in the 
Carlisl army. Atrocities of a similarly in¬ 
human kind were parpotmted at Saragossa 
and other places ill the north. 

Those provinces of Spain which were not 
the seat of actual war were at this lime a 
prey to political anarchy, nSTo Ministry, 
however constituted, was able long to hold 
its ground, The Queen-Eegent wished 
to identify her daughter's throne with 
Liberal institutions ; but the utmost diver¬ 
sity of opinion prevailed respecting the 
extent to which popular government was 
to be carried. The extreme democratic 
party endeavoured to compel by force tlie 
adoption of their views. Insurrection 
broke oat in several districts of the country, 
which the Ministry was utterly powerless to 
suppress. A number of the provinces 
established a junta each for itself, which set 
at defiauce, and in one case formally super¬ 
seded tho royal authority, and usurped tho 
powers of the executive. It was even 
publicly proposed that Armgon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia should be formed into a 
republic. A loud outcry was raised against 
Torrono; the head of tho Modemdos; and 
after holding office for only three months 
ho was compelled to yield to the popular 
clamour, and was replaced by Momliznbel, 
23 
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who had been nominated by him Minister of 
Finance, and was recalled at tins juncture 
to Spain iu order to undertake the duties 
of his office. 

Mendizabel was a very remarkable man. 
He was of Jewish extraction, and had risen 
from a humble position to wealth and power 
solely by liis talents and energy. In 1808, 
when the Spaniards rose in arms against 
Napoleon, lie attached himself to the com¬ 
missariat, and was ultimately placed at the 
head of the provisioning department of 
the whole forces. At the end of the war 
Mendizabel left the army; and on tho 
overthrow of the Constitution in 1823 lie 
took refuge in London, along with others 
of his country mom Ho suffered severe 
privations there, and was for a consider¬ 
able time a prisoner in the King's Bench. 
His financial abilities, however, ultimately 
enabled him to overcome his difficulties, 
and gained him a considerable fortune, 
which he risked in assisting Don Pedro's 
operations in Portugal. The triumph of 
Donna Maria's cause added largely both 
to MenclizabeTs wealth and reputation. 
He continued to reside principally in 
England as the recognized financial agent 
of the Portuguese Government, The part 
he took in settling tho new Constitution 
for Portugal strengthened the conviction 
that he would obtain large concessions to 
the demands of the people; while his 
'magnificent head/ says Lord Hailing, 
‘his tall and stately person, his manners 
(which cviuced that dignity mingled with 
suavity which often proceeds from an 
inward consciousness of power, and is 
almost natural to Spaniards and Orientals 
when in authority), created for him a sorb 
of prestige, which liis undoubted talents 
increased. " Mendizabel is the man for 
Spain/' every one said; and as what every 
one says is for a time believed, Torreno, 
who wanted some one who could aicl him 
in finance without being liis rival in power, 
thought that he could not do better than 
call Mendizabel into Spain, and make him 
Finance Minister. But he did not know 


Mendizabel, who lmd nothing of the 
subaltern in him. His language, his atti¬ 
tude, his opinions, and more especially tlio 
belief that he would find in some way or 
■ other the money that the Slate ultimately 
required, gave him ere long an ascondency 
in tho court and the country which led to 
1 Count Torreno’s retirement, and to liis being 
the Count's successor/ 

MenclizabeTs elevation was cordially 
welcomed by the popular or Progressist 
party with which he was identified, and 
was earnestly promoted by Mr. Yilliers 
the British ambassador at Madrid, who 
disliked Torreno both on personal and 
public grounds, The fallen minister, who 
had resided much in France, favoured 
French opinions and interests; while liia 
successor cherished a great admiration for 
tho British constitution, lmd adopted Whig 
principles, and trusted to the moral support 
of Lord Melbourne's Government. lie at 
once declared himself opposed to that system 
of repression which Toncno's Ministry had 
proposed to adopt, but had nob the power 
to carry out; and earnestly recommended 
compliance to a considerable extent with 
tho popular demands, liis elevation to 
the office of Premier produced a rapid and 
beneficial effect on the condition of the 
country. The juntas of Gallicia, Cadiz, 
Valentin, Saragossa, and Barcelona im¬ 
mediately dissolved themselves; declaring 
that they renounced their title and author¬ 
ity, now that the Government was intrusted 
to persons worthy of public confidence. 

The cause of Queen Isabella had now 
attained a position of comparative security. 

1 The enemies of her cause/ said Mr. Villiors, 
f comprise that numerous class in Spain 
who, living by abuses, are interested in 
their maintenance, together with the great 
majority of the monastic orders as well as 
a portion of the secular church, wbo foci 
that only such a Government as that which 
Don Carlos would establish could venture 
any longer to postpone tho ecclesiastical 
reforms for which the country is desirous. 
On the side of the queen are ranged the 
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whole of the grandees (with the single 
exception of the Duke of Granada, who is 
a religious fanatic), and of the wealthy, 
the intelligent, and the commercial and 
manufacturing classes of Spain—all as 
hostile to revolution as they are to D 6 n 
Carlos; hut who, if their enemies unex¬ 
pectedly acquire force, would all be prepared 
literally to die sword in hand rather than 
submit to those in whose hands he would 
be but a blind and devoted instrument/ 

The principal reforms demanded by the 
juntas were a new electoral law, liberty of 
the press, and tho abolition of the monastic 
orders; and as these changes could only be 
made by authority of the Cories, no time 
was lost in issuing a decree convoking the 
Cl 1 ambers for the 16tli of November, The 
Ministry at once brought forward a new 
electoral law, which was followed by the 
introduction of measures regarding the 
liberty of iho press, tho responsibility of 
Ministers, and the final suppression of tho 
monasteries. But the official career of 
Mcnclizabol was nearly as brief as that 
of his predecessor, and his fall was as 
sudden as his rise. His immense popu¬ 
larity, as Lord Dulling remarks, could not 
be of long duration for the very reason that 
it was immense. People expected ho would 
perform miracles, and miracles he could 
not perform. lie had promised that the 
war should bo finished in six months, 
and yet tho Carlisle were apparently ns 
strong, and they were certainly as trouble¬ 
some as ever. His despotic mode of treating 
tho Chambers gave offence to a number of 
the popular leaders and orators who were 
accustomed to command attention 3 and 
IsluiilZj who lmd been an Ultra-Liberal, 
joined the Moderado Opposition, and assisted 
by a French intrigue induced the Quesn- 
llcgent to dismiss her enterprising but 
somewhat overbearing Minister in May, 
1836. 

Lord Palmerston was of opinion that 
Mend label's policy was 'the only way of 
making tlm Government strong, or rather 
of making nny Government at all . 1 But 


when lie was ejected from office by tho 
combined influence of the Moderados and 
the French Ministry, the British Foreign 
Secretary, though provoked at the perverse, 
short-sighted, and selfish policy of Louis 
Philippe and his court, resolved, as lie said, 
to ‘make the best of wliat is, and to take 
men as one finds them/ He wrote to Mr. 
Aston, interim British Minister at Madrid, 
'I will endeavour t'o persuade Mendizabel 
to join in saving liis country; but lie may 
differ with me as to tho means most likely 
to conduce to that end. A Minister who 
has been recently expelled by intrigue is 
not easily persuaded that the best thing 
he can do for the good of his country is 
to help to consolidate the administration 
of his successful rival. However, another 
change of Government just now would bo 
another misfortune; and I must say that 
no man could have behaved better than 
Isfcurite has done in all matters in which 
we have to deal with him, and therefore we 
should wish him to continue in office/ But 
the official career of the new Minister was 
not of long duration. Ills accession, to power 
produced fresh disorders. A military revo¬ 
lution, which originated with the National 
Guard, broke out at Malaga on the 25lh 
of July. The governor of that town was 
assassinated, and a junta was appointed to 
proclaim the Constitution of 1812,for which 
the Ultra-Liberals had always intrigued 
against every successive Administration. 
Intelligence of the revolt spread through¬ 
out the country with the greatest rapidity. 
Cadiz and Saragossa simultaneously de¬ 
clared’their approval of the outbreak, and 
tlieir example was instantly followed by 
Seville, Granada, and Valencia, At length 
the capital itself joined the insurgent cities, 
and the mob there murdered Queaada, the 
Captain-General of Seville, who had suc¬ 
ceeded in preserving order in Madrid. On 
the 13th of August Christina, deserted and 
helpless, was compelled to dismiss Isturitz, 
replacing him with Calatrava, a Progressist, 
and to issue a decree promising the resto¬ 
ration of the Constitution of 1812, This 
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revolution was really, though indirectly, due 
to the intrigues of the French Government, 
especially of the king, who had become jeal¬ 
ous of British influence in Spain. It was by 
their assistance that Mendizabcl was turned 
out of office and replaced by IsLurilz, but 
they were not prepared for the serious con¬ 
sequences of this mistaken and selfish policy. 
As Laid Palmerston remarked, ‘ They luxvo 
produced great and extensive misery in 
Spain during the last four months, and now 
they have established, nominally at least, 
a most absurd and stupid Constitution/ 
with which, however, they were greatly 
dissatisfied. Iveusornihlo and holiest politi¬ 
cians of all classes wore convinced Unit the 
Constitution of 1812 was impracticable; 
and the Cortes were obliged at the oulsol to 
appoint a committee to consider what alter¬ 
ations were necessary and advisable in its 
provisions. The changes recommended, by 
the committee, and finally adopted by the 
Cories were—1st, That the part of the Con¬ 
stitution which contained more regulations 


and forms, and regarded organic bodies and 
laws, should be entirely abrogated; 2nd, 
That the Cortes, instead of forming only 
one body as they did under that Constitu¬ 
tion, should now consist of two Chambers, 
differing from eacli other in the personal 
qualifications of their members, but neither 
of the two to be hereditary or possessed of 
peculiar privileges; 3rd, That the Crown 
should have an absolute vote on tho laws 
enacted by the Cories, and should also have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, and 
dissolving tho Chambers; but in the latter 
case tho sovereign was bound to assemble 
others within a given time ; dth, That tho 
election of members of tho Cortes should bo 
diiect, and not indirect, as prescribed by the 
Constitution of 1812 After undergoing 
those alterations, and some others of loss 
importance, the new Constitution was 
solemnly ratified by the Queen - Eogent 
and proclaimed to lire nation. But it was 
as short-lived as Spanish political Consti¬ 
tutions lmve usually been. 
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After the passing of tho Reform Bill the 
Buko of /Wellington expressed his opinion 
IhnL the Prime Minister should hencoforth 
be iu the House of Commons. Acting upon 
this conviction, ho recommended the king, 
on the dismissal of tho Melbourne Adminis¬ 
tration, to send for Sir Robert Peel. The 
great Tory leader mis passing the autumn 
in Italy, and Mr. James Hudson, one of tho 
royal pages, was despatched with all haste 
in search of him. Ho found Sir Robert 
at a ball at Prince Torlonia\s at Rome 
on tho evening of tlio 25lli of November, 
but a fortnight elapsed before he reached 
London. The Duke of Wellington con¬ 
tinued during the interval to perform tlio 
duties of eight offices—live principal and 
three subordinate. Some Liberals denounced 
in indignant terms this unconstitutional 
aiTungcmont; others regarded it with good 
humour. ‘ The Irish held it impossible/ 
wrote Fonblanque , 4 for a man to be in two 
placos at mice, like a bird. The Duke has 
proved this no joke—he is m five places 
at once. At last, then, wo lmve a united 
government. Tlio Cabinet Council sits in 
the Duke's head, and the Ministers are all 
of one mind/ On consultation with Wel¬ 
lington and Lyndliurst Peel fait that he 
had no alternative but to accept the office 
which the king forced upon him, though 
lie must have been well aware of the diffi¬ 
culties ho would have to encounter in 
attempting to make good his position. 
Ills first stop was to endeavour to secure 


the support of Stanley and Graham, but 
they declined in courteous terms to take 
any part m his Government He was, 
therefore, compelled to construct his Admin¬ 
istration out of the old Tory party Peel 
himself became First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Welling¬ 
ton accepted the office of Foreign Secretary, 
Lyndliurst resumed the Chancellorship, 
Aberdeen was placed at the Colonial Office, 
Goulburn became Home Secretary, Lord 
Haddington Viceroy and Ilardinge Chief 
Secietary of Ireland, Ellenborough President 
of the Board of Control, Her lies Secretary 
at War, and Knatchbull, an Ultra-Tory, 
accepted tho office of Paymaster of the 
Forces 

The elevation of Lyndliurst to the Chan¬ 
cellorship made vacant the office of Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, which he lmd 
received from Earl Grey, Brougham wrote 
to him proposing that lie should he ap¬ 
pointed to the vacaut post, which would 
be a great saving to the country as he was 
willing to take it with no higher salary than 
his retiring pension and some provision for 
the expense of the circuit, The office, how¬ 
ever, was intended for Sir James Scarlett, 
and on receiving an evasive reply to liis 
letter the ox-Chancellor formally withdrew 
the offer. Friends and foes alike con¬ 
demned this step, Dunctuinon tried to 
dissuade him, The rest of his colleagues 
only knew of it after it was done. Mel¬ 
bourne wrote to Lord Lansdowne — 
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f Brougham never mentioned to me his 
proposition to Lyndlmrat until after lie 
had made it. I was perfectly astonished. 
I think it a step which proves a greater 
want of judgment, a grosser ignorance of 
his own situation, than any which he has 
yet taken. The original error is in lacl 
only made more glaring by the subsequent 
retractation, but I am not sure that this 
will be the general impression. I very 
much doubt whether the king would have 
been persuaded to have made him a com¬ 
mon-law judge, and T am quite sure lie 
would have been right in resisting it/ The 
general opinion entertained of this ill- 
advised step was wittily represented by 
IT B, who issued at the time a cartoon 
in which a fox, bearing the features of 
the ex-Chancellor, was depicted stealthily 
making off from the door of tho Exchequer, 
casting at it a lingering glanco, while Scar¬ 
lett looked out from the foliage of the vine 
overhanging the portal, and the legend be¬ 
neath in a phrase told the story of Vatix 
and the Grapes. 

If a Tory Government had been main¬ 
tained in England at this critical period, it 
is highly probable that the absolutist sover¬ 
eigns of Europe might for a time have 
succeeded in their policy, hut only to make 
their overthrow more signal in the end, and 
meanwhile to inflict grievous injury upon 
the people. The Emperor Nicholas was at 
Berlin when the change in the British Gov¬ 
ernment took place, and lie expressed his 
confident expectation that the foreign policy 
of Britain would bo wholly reversed by 
the new Ministry—Leopold driven from 
Belgium, the Dutch dominion restored, the 
Quadruple Alliance dissolved, and a close 
union formed between the Northern Power 
and Peers Administration, Count Bulow, 
who had been Prussian Minister at the 
British Court, tried to undeceive him, but 
the Czar was firm in the belief that the 
Tories would act m office on the principles 
which they had avowed in opposition, He 
was informed that the new Ministry would 
very likely not be able to keep their places, 


and if they did they would be compelled 
to conduct tho Government upon tho 
principles of reform which their predeces¬ 
sors liad established Nicholas could not be 
made to comprehend why Wellington and 
Peel would be unablo to carry out their 
own views whatever Parliament might 
think or vote to tile contrary; for if Llie 
king had the power to dismiss tlio Whigs 
and appoint the Tories as his Ministers at 
his pleasure, regardless of the wishes of 
the Houso of Commons and tho electors, lie 
must lmvo the power to maintain them in 
their places, % King William soon discovered 
to his cost how much the Czar was mis¬ 
taken in his notion, and that in attempting 
to follow the example of his father in 1784, 
which Plis Majesty referred to in justifica¬ 
tion of his conduct, lie had brought bitter 
mortification upon himself, and had greatly 
lowered tho dignity and authority of the 
Crown. 

Peel, as we have seen, reached London 
on the 9th of December, and on the 17th ho 
read to his colleagues a letter—nominally 
addressed to the electors of Tamwortli, 
which he had represented since the passing 
of tlio Reform Bill, but roally intended for 
the nation at largo. Ho avowed, indeed, 
that ho was addressing through his con¬ 
stituents f that great and intelligent class of 
society' to which tlioy belonged, and that 
he laid before them f that frank exposition 
of general principles and views which ap¬ 
pears to be anxiously expoctod, and which 
it ought not to he tho inclination and can¬ 
not ho the interest of a Minister of this 
country to withhold * 

The ‘Tamwortli manifesto/ as it was 
called, sob out with a declaration that tho 

* Gi’gviIIg, on whoso authority this anecdote rests, 
eaya * this account, which Billow gave mil, iB moro than 
amusing ; it is instructive, becauso it bIiows which way 
tho real wishes of tho absolute sovereigns point, and 
makes it highly probablo tlint tlioy look upon tho 
piesont settlement of Europe as ono only ad interim , 
and to bo ro-modelled whenever an opportunity shall 
present itsolf. Thoy are satisfied at present with 
damming and dyking out the waters of Liberalism, 
but they hopo to dram tho land in which tlioy aro 
collected, and to placa theniHelves for over out of the 
cl anger of an inundation,’ 
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new Prime Minister would not accept power 
on the condition of liis renouncing the 
principles on which lie had hitherto acted. 
'At the same time/ he wont oil to say, r I 
never will admit that I have been, either 
before or aCler the Reform Bill, the defender 
of abuses, or the enemy of judicious reforms. 

I appeal with confidence, in denial of the 
charge, to the active part I took in the 
groat question of the currency ; in the con¬ 
solidation and amendment of the criminal 
Jaw; hi the revisal of tlio whole sysLem 
of trial by jury, to tlio opinions I have 
professed and uniformly acted on with 
regard to other branches of tho jurispru¬ 
dence of tho country—I appeal to this as 
a proof that I have not been disposed to 
acquiesce in acknowledged evils, either 
fiom the moro superstitious reverence for 
ancient usages, or from the dread of labour 
or responsibility in the application of a 
remedy. Hut the Reform Hill, it is,said, 
constitutes a new era, and it is the duty 
of a Minister to declare explicitly, first, | 
whether ho will maintain the bill itself, 
and, secondly, whether lie will act upon the 
spirit in which it was conceived. 

' Willi respect to tho Reform Bill, I will 
repeat now the declaration which I made 
when I entered tho House of Commons as 
a member of the reformed Parliament, that 
I consider tho Reform Hill a final and 
irrevocable settlement of a great consti¬ 
tutional question—a settlement which no 
friend to tho peace and welfare of this 
country would attempt to disturb, cither 
by diioct or by insidious means. Then, as 
to the spirit of the Reform Hill, and tho 
willingness to adopt and enforce it as a rule 
of Government: if by adopting tlie spirit 
of the Reform Hill it he meant that we are 
to live in a perpetual vorlox of agitation; 
that public men can only support them¬ 
selves in public estimation by adopting 
every popular impression of the day, by 
promising the instant redress of any tiling 
wlricli anybody may call an abuse, by 
abandoning altogether that great aid of 
Government—moro powerful than either 


law or reason—the respect of ancient rights 
and the deference to prescriptive authority; 
if this be the spirit of the Reform Bill, I 
will not undertake to adopt it. But if the 
spirit of the Reform Ejll implies merely 
a careful review of institutions, civil and 
ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly 
temper, combining with the firm main¬ 
tenance of established Lights the correction 
of proved abuses and the redress of real 
grievances, in that case I can for myself 
and colleagues undertake to act in such a 
spirit and with such intentions. 

c Such decimations of general principle 
are, I am aware, necessarily vague; but, in 
order to he more explicit, I will endeavour 
to apply them practically to some of those 
questions which have of late attracted 
tho greater share of public interest and 
attention/ 

lie then proceeded to state his views 
respecting various important questions, 
which he was awaro must be considered at 
once by tho Legislature. He had approved 
of the step taken by tho late Government 
in opening a commission of inquiry into 
the constitution and character of municipal 
corporations; and as soon as tho commis¬ 
sioners’ report was issued he would give it 
a full and unprejudiced consideration. lie 
had supported the measure proposed by liis 
predecessors for the abolition of church 
rates and the substitution of a fund out of 
the Consolidated Bund for tho building and 
repair of churches. He had never enter¬ 
tained the slightest objection to the principle 
of Lord John Russell's bill, intended to re¬ 
lieve the conscientious scruples of Dissenters 
in the celebration of their marriages. He 
admitted that he had opposed the admission 
of Dissenters into the Universities, but he 
had at the same time expressly declared 
that 'if regulations enforced by public 
authorities superintending the professions 
of law and medicine, and tho studies con¬ 
nected with them, had the effect of confer¬ 
ring advantages of the nature of civil 
privileges on one class of llio king’s sub¬ 
jects from which another was excluded, 
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these regulations ought to undergo modifi¬ 
cation, with the "view of placing all the 
king’s subjects, whatever their religious 
creeds, upon a footing of perfect equality 
with respect to any civil privilege.’ He 
liad, no doubt, opposed a retrospective in¬ 
quiry into tiro pension list; but ho had 
supported lord Althorp's resolution that 
future pensions should bo confined, to such 
persons only as have just claims to the 
royal benoficeiice on account either of their 
public services or of their scientific or 
literary eminence. It was true that lie had 
resisted the attempt to alienate Church 
property in Ireland from strictly ecclesias¬ 
tical purposes; 'but if, by an improved dis¬ 
tribution of the revenues of the Church, its 
just iiffluonce can be extended, and tho 
true interests of tho established religion 
promoted, all other considerations should bo 
subordinated to the advancement of objects 
of such paramount importance/ Ho was 
favourable also to the commutation of tithes 
in the English Church, and was ready to 
inquire into the laws which governed its 
establishment, The maintenance of peace, 
the scrupulous fulfilment of all existing 
engagements with foreign Towers, the sup¬ 
port of public credit, the enforcement of 
strict economy, the just and impartial con¬ 
sideration of what is due to all interests— 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
—these were the objects which the now 
Government offered to the country, from 
which they solicited, 'not an implicit con¬ 
fidence, but a fair trial/ 

The manifesto of Teel was followed by 
the dissolution of Parliament. Some shrewd 
politicians were of opinion that tho new 
Prime Minister aggravated the disadvan¬ 
tages of his position by this step; and hat 
if he had boldly met Parliament and been 
thwarted in his attempt to carry on the 
business of the country, lie might then 
have fairly appealed to the country, and 
might possibly have had a majority in his 
favour, As it was, the very large majority 
winch the "Liberal party possessed in the 
Commons, [hough sensibly diminished, was 


not destroyed. The Tories confidently 
expeoted that tlioy would convert their 
minority into a majority, and every effort 
was put forth to effect tins result, Loud 
complaints were made by the Liberal party 
that lavish bribery and coercion were em¬ 
ployed in support of tho Tory candidates; 
and the other side retorted by pointing to 
the riotous scones that occurred in some 
of the large towns, and especially to tho 
violence and intimidation employed by 
the popish and clerical agitators in Ireland. 
No pains was spared by the Ministry to 
' secure tho support of the press; and tho 
Times, hitherto professedly Liberal, was 
gained over by the blandishments of Lord 
Lyndlmrst and Charles Groville, and exerted 
all its jnfhumco in support of tho now 
Government. 

At tho outset the Ministerialists were 
professedly confident of success, but their 
expectations were speedily shown to bo 
ill-founded, Their request was that tho 
Administration should obtain a fair trial; 
but their opponents pointed out that 
Lho moil who had resisted to tho Inst the 
passing of tlio lteform Bill, could not 
bo relied on to cany out cordially the 
objects for which alone that mcasuro was 
valued, ' T wish to preserve everything 
that is really useful/ said Mr, Groto, "and 
I am for destroying everything that is 
really hurtful; but I will not he content 
to conduct the inquiry for that purpose 
under the auspices of any but willing 
ministers. 1 will not trust that office in 
the hands of men who are known to be 
insensible to tho most hurtful abuses, for 
men who did not sec abuses in tho rotten 
boroughs will see them nowhere, bob tho 
cause of reform be placed in the hands of 
men wliu are willing and hearty in carrying 
it forward; but it would be insanity to 
suppose that the cause of reform would bo 
safe in the hands of the present Ministers/ 

These sentiments obtained tho decided 
approbation of the electors of tho city of 
London and tho other metropolitan con- 
t slituencies Mr. Ward, the only Looser- 
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vative momber for the city, lost his seat by 
an enormous majority, having been ousted 
by Mr. James Patlison, Governor of the 
Bank of England. The lowest Liberal on 
the list was 1400 ahead of the highest 
Tory, and the whole of the metropolitan 
boroughs returned opponents of the Min¬ 
istry, Most of the other great towns 
followed their example. In the English 
counties, however, the Conservatives,through 
the effect of the Ohandos clause which 
conferred the franchise on tenants at will, 
gained a considerable number of seats. 
South Lancashire, East Norfolk, South 
Derbyshire, and South Hampshire returned 
two Conservatives each. Lord Palmerston 
was defeated in Hants, and Lord Francis 
Egerton headed the poll in Lancashire by 
nearly 1000 votes On the other hand 
Joseph Hume, against whom a dead set 
had been made, carried his election for 
Middlesox; Sir George Murray, the Colonial 
Secretary, lost his seat for Perthshire; and 
the lion. James Stuart Wortley, son of Lord 
Wharncliffe a Cabinet Minister, was rejected 
by tho comity of Forfar—all heavy blows 
to the Government. Both parties professed 
their satisfaction with the result of the 
elections, 'Well, I think we are safe now,’ 
said Lyndhurst in his off-hand way to 
Charles Greville, f I have no fears. 5 'Haven't 
you ? 5 was the reply, f but T lmvo;' and tho 
Clerk of the Council proved to bo right. 

Lord John Russell felt satisfied that tlio 
Liberal party had a clear majority on tho 
elections; but that majority, he says, ‘ con¬ 
sisted of every shade,from the most moderate 
of the Whigs to the most resolute of tho 
Radicals.' ' It seemed to mo/ he adds, f as 
commander-in-chief of an army so variously 
composed, that they could not be too soon 
brought into action, and that motions ought 
to be framed in which the whole party could 
agreed It was accordingly resolved to pro¬ 
pose a member of the party as Speaker, in 
the place of Sir Charles Manners Sutton; 
and filler a good deal of negotiation the 
choice of a candidate fell upon Mr. James 
Abercromby, the son of the distinguished 

VOL, II. 


General Sir Ralph Abercromby, and one of 
the members for the city of Edinburgh—an 
old Whig, bub liberal in his viewsdndustrjous 
and sagacious, and possessing great weight 
with the House. Some disappointment 
was felt and expressed by Spring Rice 
and his friends that his claims had been 
passed over, but in the end all sections of 
the Liberal party agreed to support Aber¬ 
cromby. As soon as this announcement 
was made the press teemed with keen 
and vituperative discussions respecting the 
merits of the rival candidates, and both 
parties prof eased themselves equally con¬ 
fident of success. It was pleaded in Sutton's 
behalf, that ho had discharged the duties of 
the Speakership for nearly eighteen years 
with great dignity, firmness, and courtesy; 
and that at the request of Earl Grey's 
Ministry he had consented to remain in 
office in 1832, after he had publicly inti¬ 
mated his intention to retire. On the other 
hand it was well known that he had taken 
a prominent part in the Tory counsels; 
that he was to have been a member of 
tho Cabinet, if not actually Premier, if 
tho Tories had succeeded in forming an 
Administration on the king’s refusal to 
create peers. In the summer of 1834 he 
had presided at a great Conservative 
dinner, which Lord Althorp regarded as 
an indication that he was to be the 
Minister when the Whigs left office. 
After the dismissal of the Melbourne 
Government he was in almost constant 
communication with the leaders of the 
Tory party, and Sir Robert Peel invited 
liim to join his Ministry. It was generally 
believed—though (as lac no doubt truly 
affirmed) unjustly—that Sutton 'had busied 
himself in the subversion of the late 
Government, that he had assisted with 
others in the formation of the new Govern¬ 
ment, and that lie had counselled and 
advised the dissolution of the late Parlia¬ 
ment.' There were other reasons why the 
Opposition wished to place Abercromby in 
the Chair, but the main object was to inflict 
a damaging defeat on the Government. On 
24 
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this account Stanley and Graham resolved 
to support Manners Sutton; and Lord 
Dudley Stuart, Sir Francis Burdofct, Mr, 
Angers tain, and several other Liberals left 
the House without voting. But notwith¬ 
standing, Abercromby was elected by a 
majority of ten; the voles for him being 
316, against 306 for Sutton, The rejected 
candidate was shortly after elevated to the 
House oI Lords by the title of Viscount 
Canterbury, 

The Government, Grevilla says, were 
grievously annoyed at their defeat, and 
the Duke of Wellington rejected all 
the common-places of consolation ‘that 
it would turn out a good tiling/ At 
Lord Salisbury's dinner held that evening, 
'with the intention probably of celebrat¬ 
ing their anticipated victory, they wore all 
very dejected; and the Duke said at onco it 
was as bad as bad could bo, and the thing 
appeared the worso because they had been 
led to feel so very sccuro/ The moral eiTect 
of a defeat at the commencement- was most 
injurious to the stability of the Adminis¬ 
tration. It disoourngod the wavering and 
timid who might have felt disposed to sup¬ 
port llio Government, and it emboldened 
their oppononts to press matters to an 
extremity, The Opposition resolved to 
follow up their victory energetically, and 
to inflict on the Ministry defeat after 
defeat, in order to exhibit to the country 
their own power and the helpless state of 
their adversaries. 

The Parliament was formally opened by 
the king on the 24th of February. The 
speech from the throne, which was unusu¬ 
ally long, repeated the promises of the 
Tamwortli manifesto respecting the reforms 
meditated by the Government; and during 
the debate on the address the Prime Minister 
emphatically called attention to the great 
offers that ho had made, and which ho said 
should not lightly he rejected ' I offer you/ 
lie said, 'reduced estimates, improvements 
in civil jurisprudence, reform of ecclesi¬ 
astical law, the settlement of the tithe 
question m Ireland, the commutation of 
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tithe in England, the removal of any real 
abuse in the Church, the redress of those 
grievances of which the Dissenters have 
any just cause to complain—T offer you 
these specific measures, and I offor also to 
advance, soberly and cautiously it is true, 
in the path of progressive improvement/ 
These explicit statements respecting the 
ministerial policy made a considerable 
impression on the country, but the Oppo¬ 
sition were, notwithstanding, determined 
to eject the Ministry from office. Their 
language was this, 'We caro not what are 
the principles now avowed by thorn, If 
they arc not Reformers they cannot govern 
this country, and are not to bo placed at the 
head of affairs, If they are, it is not to be 
endured that they should usurp our places, 
and tlion, in defiance of all their principles 
and in opposition to all tlioir previous con¬ 
duct, carry into effect the measures which 
wo should with perfect consistency have 
brought forward. Wc will listen therefore 
to nothing. Out they shall go, and till wo 
have got them out wo will novor rest nor 
desist from our attacks/ 

In accordance with this policy, Lord 
Morpellx, who represented the West Biding 
of Yorkshire, pioposed an amendment to 
the address, expressing regrot that tlio pro¬ 
gress of certain specified reforms had 'boon 
interrupted and endangered by tho unneces¬ 
sary dissolution of a Parliament earnestly 
intent upon the vigorous prosecution of 
measures to which tlio wishes of the people 
were most anxiously and justly directed/ 
Tho Opposition lmd confidcmtly expected a 
majority of from thirty to forty votes; but 
much to their disappointment, the amend¬ 
ment was carried by a majority of only 
seven. 

This unexpected result was mainly owing 
to the efforts of Stanley and Graham to 
organize a middle party composed of moder¬ 
ate men from bolli sides. About fifty 
members were at first inclined to placo 
themselves under Stanley’s loadorsliip, and 
to do what thoy could to 'save the 
Government, nob from love to it, but from 
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fear of its opponents/ But at the outset, 
during the debate on the address, with liis 
characteristic rashness, their leader gave 
offence to both parties by jeering the ‘ Top- 
boot Tories' who held fast by too much, 
and the * Out-and-out Radicals who would 
leave nothing alono/ The Ministerialists 
were especially annoyed at the mode in 
which Stanloy assailed and sneered at the 
Duke of Wellington, and tlio moderate 
Wings could not understand what the 
leader of a middle party could mean by 
voting twice in the same wcolc with the 
Government. The smallness, and still more 
the diminution in the numbers of the Oppo¬ 
sition majority, showed the necessity of a 
closer combination of the Whigs with the 
Radicals. A meeting of members of all 
shades hostile to the Government was 
therefore held at Lichfield House, the town 
mansion of tho Earl of Lichfield, the late 
Master of tho Buckhounds, where, as Sliiel 
expressed it, c a compact alliance was formed' 
between the various sections of Liberals, 
including Ropoalors as well as Whigs and 
Radicals, for the purpose of ousting the 
Conservatives and forming an adminis¬ 
tration founded on the general principles 
in which all sections could consistently 
agree. The alliance between the old Whig 
party and Iho Irish Roman Catholics was 
long made the theme of invective and 
reproach by tho Tory orators and organs, 
and afforded a tempting subject for the 
caricaturists of that day. In a clever sketch 
by II. B, entitled f Coalition/ a sable wolf 
with a visage bearing an unmistakable like¬ 
ness to the Irish Agitator, was represented 
as engaged in parleying with the foremost 
of a hock of slicop, whose features were 
tlioso of their late shepherd. 4 Lot us,' lie 
exclaimed, f merge all our trilling differ¬ 
ences, and mako a common war upon those 
tyrannical watchdogs/ 

All the advantage which the Govern¬ 
ment had gained by tho insignificance of 
tho Opposition majority on the Speakership 
and tho address, was move than lost by 
the egregious blunder which they made in 


nominating Lord Londonderry as ambas¬ 
sador to Russia. There were cogent reasons 
which made this injudicious appointment 
obnoxious to the Stanleyites and moderate 
Tories, as well as to the Liberals. When 
it was first rumoured that the Duke of 
Wellington bad nominated a nobleman 
so unpopular and unqualified to this im¬ 
portant embassy, it was declared by the 
Times to be an 'absurd report 1 and ‘a sorry 
joke/ and it was thought incredible until 
the Duke of Wellington admitted that the 
appointment had really been made. Lord 
Londonderry belonged to that section of 
extreme Tones of which the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland and the Earl of Eldon were the 
recognized lenders. Ilia opinions regarding 
both domestic and foreign policy had been 
formed in the school of his brother Lord 
Castlereagh, and he had obtrusively declared 
his strong disapproval of the measures of 
the Whig Government, especially in their 
separation from the despotic sovereigns of 
the continent. He had served under the 
Duke of Wellington as adjutant-general 
from 1809 to 1813, and had shown himself 
an activo and efficient officer, After the 
conclusion of the Peninsular war he was 
raised to tho peerage and appointed Minister 
at Berlin, and in the following year (1814) 
was nominated ambassador to Vienna. Oil 
his retirement from the service in 1823 ho 
sent in an application for a pension, which 
Lord Liverpool endorsed with the words, 
'This is too bad/ On a subsequent occasion 
Lord Dudley, Canning's Foreign Secretary, 
justified the refusal of tho pension, and 
slated that during the few years the Mar¬ 
quis had been in the public service he had 
received £160,000 of the public money. 
Lord Londonderry, howevor, did not concur 
in tho opinion that his services had already 
been amply rewarded, and he complained 
bitterly that lie had been passed over when 
the Tories returned to office in 1828. Peel 
was quite well aware that it was impossible 
to confer offioe at home on a man who had 
always been constant in his opposition to 
reforms of every kind, but he acquiesced in 
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his nomination by the Duko of Wellington 
to the mission at St. Petersburg. 

No sooner was the appointment an¬ 
nounced than a storm burst upon the heads 
of the Ministry. Tlic subject was brought 
before the House of Commons on the 13th 
of March by Mr. Shiel, who argued that in 
the existing relations between Russia and 
Turkey it was indispensably necessary that 
the British representative at the Russian 
Court should be wise, sagacious, firm and 
discreet, and inflexibly attached to those 
principled to which the great im\ss of the 
people of this country were devoted, Mr. 
Cutler Ferguson reminded the blouse that 
in the previous year the Marquis of London¬ 
derry had termed the Poles the f rebellious 
subjects 3 of the Russian Czar, and lie 
insisted that the person who had dared to 
justify the brutal treatment that gallant but 
unfortunate nation had met with from the 
Russian Government was unfit to represent 
Britain at St. Petersburg. * The noble 
Marquis/ said Joseph Hume, 1 had in¬ 
variably tsen against all amelioration of 
the political circumstances of the people. 
He had opposed everything connected with 
human freedom—even the humane designs 
of others to mitigate the Bufferings of the 
afflicted Polos. What, then, could these 
persecuted people—what could Europe— 
expect at the hands of the present Govern¬ 
ment when they saw it sending out such a 
man to represent it at the Court of Russia?' 
Stanley said, the f Marquis of Londonderry, 
who had declared his opinion to be unfa¬ 
vourable to the Poles, was the last person 
whom England ought to send to Russia to 
represent there the feelings of the people of 
this country,* Other members expressed 
similar opinions, and the feeling of the 
House seemed to be that Lord London¬ 
derry's sympathies qualified him rather for 
the post of Russian ambassador in England 
than British ambassador in Russia. 

Greville, who was exceedingly anxious 
that the Ministry should keep their ground, 
expressed the opinion entertained of the 
appointment even by the great mass of the 


Tory paity. 1 Last night/ he wrote , 1 was a 
terribly damaging night to the Government, 
and fully justifies all that J, in common 
with almost everybody else, thought of that 
miserable appointment of Londonderry, 
Shiel brought it forward, and a storm 
burst from every side. Stanley made a 
strong speech against it, and Mahon (Under¬ 
secretary for Foreign Affairs) totally broke 
down. Peel spoke cleverly as usual, but 
lighting under difficulties, and dodging 
about and shifting his ground with every 
mark of weakness. The result is that 
Londonderry cannot go, and must cither 
resign or bis nomination be cancelled. This 
is miserable work on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, and an awkward position to bo placed 
in. . . . It serves the Government right, 
and the Duke especially, for having built 
up such a wall to run their heads against. 
They knew the loathing people had for the 
man—how odious and ridiculous he had 
made himself, liow obnoxious and indefen¬ 
sible the appointment would be; and yet, 
though tea vm wo vw&ow ov ooration fov 
it, and their circumstances were so difficult 
that the utmost caution und prudence wore 
requisite in ail tlieir subordinate and col¬ 
lateral proceedings ns well as in the great 
and essential ones, they liad the blind and 
obstinate folly to make this appointment. 
. . . The debate lias made a groat sensation, 
and is a source of prodigious triumph to the 
Opposition. Nobody doubts that London¬ 
derry cannot go, whether he resigns volun¬ 
tarily or not; but end how it may, it is a 
disastrous occurrence. If the Government 
should persist in the appointment they 
would bo beaten by a great majority; if it 
is givon up, it is a monstrous concession 
to the violence and power of the House of 
Commons/ Londonderry himself quailed 
before the storm which his appointment 
had raised, and voluntarily withdrew from 
the post that had been bestowed upon 
liim. His withdrawal, however, did not 
repair the evil that his nomination had 
clone. The precedent was a very dangerous 
one, and it was not without reason that the 
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Icing was very angry, and that Lord John 
Russell said that ' in the experiment they 
are now malting they were running consider¬ 
able hazard that the most useful preroga¬ 
tives oi the Crown would lose that dignity 
and respecL in which they had formerly 
been held/ Every one felt the truth of the 
remark that 'the king appointed London¬ 
derry ambassador to Russia, and the House 
oi Commons cancelled the appointment/ 
Though the Government was both 
weakened and discredited by this ill- 
managed affair, Peel was determined to 
continue the struggle, lie lmd promised 
to bring forward a scries of Liberal measures 
for the removal of grievances, and in ful¬ 
filment of Ins engagement his Attorney- 
General, Pollock, on the 12th of March, 
introduced a mcasu.ro for the constitution 
of a consolidated ecclesiastical court, in 
order to improve the administration of 
justice in ecclesiastical causes, and the bet¬ 
tor maintenance of the discipline of the 
Church of England. Peel himself, on the 
explained the measure which he had 
prepared for the removal of the grievance 
of which Dissenters complained in regard 
to their marriages. He proposed that 
marriage, as far as thoy wera concerned, 
should be regarded as a purely civil cere¬ 
mony, a religious ceremony to follow if the 
parties wished it, and that they should have 
full liberty to marry in their own chapels, 
They complained that permission to marry 
by civil contract was not extended to 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters, and that 
tlieir marriages still required to be regis¬ 
tered by the Established Church clergy. 
■The Dissenters are pleased/ said Lord 
Eldon, 'but they seem not to disguise that 
they arc not satisfied* I take it that the 
true friends of tho Church aro neither 
pleased nor satisfied. As to the Dissenters, 
it is their nature not to be satisfied, as I 
can judge from my long experience/ On 
the 20th Sir Ilcury Hardinge, tho Irish 
Secretary, moved a series of resolutions on 
which an Irish titlio bill was to be founded, 
and on the 24th the Prime Minister him¬ 


self stated to the House the nature of the 
measure which he intended to bring in for 
the voluntary commutation of tithes m 
England, offering facilities and inducements 
which he hoped would lead to such a set¬ 
tlement. It was well received, though a 
pretty general feeling prevailed that a com¬ 
pulsory measure would alone lead to a 
general commutation. 

The measures thus promptly brought for¬ 
ward by the Government were all in them¬ 
selves excellent and important; hut they 
did nob serve in any degree to mollify the 
hostile feelings of the Opposition, aud they 
lost no opportunity of humiliating and 
defeating the Ministry. Peel had to sustain 
the conflict almost single-handed against 
a phalanx of able and experienced debaters, 
and lie did so with remarkable readiness, 
vigour, and resolution. On the 24th of 
March he was beaten on a division about a 
charge of intimidation at the late Chatham 
election—an affair of little or no conse¬ 
quence in itself, and lie would have given 
way; but f bis Whips told him he was strong 
enough in the House to carry it, which only 
shows how stupid they are/ 

The proper course for the leader of the 
Opposition to follow would have been to 
propose a vote of no confidence in the 
Ministry, and thus to have brought the 
matter to a direct issue al once; but lie 
chose rather to raise debate after debate 
upon every question that was brought for¬ 
ward, and to outbid the Ministry on the 
various reforms which they proposed. It 
was evident, indeed, that Sir Robert Peel 
had not the confidence of the House of 
Commons, but he insisted on retaining his 
position until that want* of confidence was 
explicitly declared by some overt act 
Lord John Russell admits that he found it 
very difficult to frame a resolution which 
would have this effect, for a notion prevailed 
even among Liberals that Sir Robert Peel 
should have a fair trial. It seemed to him, 
ho said, that this fair trial would be given, 
and the House of Commons would still 
have in ils hands the power of the purse— 
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the citadel of its strength—if the supplies 
were only voted for three months, But 
when the party was consulted upon this 
suggestion, it was found that there were 
several who feared that any limitation of 
the ordinary vote on supply would affect 
public credit and alarm the country. Lord 
John therefore reluctantly renounced this 
intention. 

Two days after their defeat on the Chat¬ 
ham election, the Government met with 
another ancl much more serious reverse on 
fclio question of the London University 
Charter One of the grievances of the 
Dissenters related to their exclusion from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
A bill for admitting them to these academi¬ 
cal institutions lmd been rejected in 1834 
by the Houso of Lords, by a majority of 
187 votes to 85. Now that a Liberal had 
boon replaced by a Tory administration, 
tho friends of religious liberty had no hope 
of being able to carry a measure of this 
kind even in the Lower House, They pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that Nonconformists should 
obtain the advantages connected with a 
University education through the medium 
of the recently established London Univer¬ 
sity; ancl a motion had been made both in 
1833 and in 1834 by Mr. Tooke, the mem¬ 
ber for Truro, tlmt a charter should be 
confened on that institution, and that it 
should be empowered to grant degrees. Tho 
proposal was not regarded with favour by 
the old Universities, ancl thoy, along with 
the medical bodies, petitioned against any 
permission being given to tho new Univer¬ 
sity to grant degrees of the same denom¬ 
ination as those which they themselves 
conferred. Those petitions had been referred 
to a committee of the Privy Council, which 
had heard Counsel upon the question, bub 
had made no report, though it was under¬ 
stood that tlie committee worn opposed to 
the charter. In these circumstances Tooke 
renewed his proposal, and moved an address 
to the Crown praying that the University 
should receive a charter of incorporation, 
The motion was resisted by the Govern¬ 


ment, but it was carried by a majority of 
246 votes to 136. The charter, however, 
was not granted until November, 1836, 
some time after the restoration of tlio 
Melbourne Ministry. 

The Government had now suffered half 
a dozen defeats on a variety of questions, 
and ifc had become evident that they were 
at the mercy of their opponents. They had 
no power bo carry their measures either 
great or small, and both the dignity of the 
Crown ancl the authority of the Executive 
were suffering in their hands. Still Peel 
refused to resign, and declared that, unless 
the House of Commons should declare their 
want of confidence in his Administration, he 
would not retire until lie had laid all his 
measures before Parliament and tho coun¬ 
try, In these circumstances the Opposition 
resolved to take another forward step, and 
tho question of the Irish Church seemed to 
afford the best test to bring matters to a 
decisive issue. 

On tho 20tli of March, Sir Homy 
Hardinge had introduced an Irish tithe 
bill, which was substantially tho same 
with tho mcasuro which the Whigs had 
brought forward and the Tories had thrown 
out the previous year. Tho conduct of the 
Government, in now adopting the schomo 
of commutation which they had resisted in 
Opposition, was commented on with groat 
severity as a glaring violation of principle. 
The Liberals, however, could not throw out 
a measure which in all its essential pro¬ 
visions was identical with their own; but 
they resolved to append to it an amend¬ 
ment which their opponents must resist to 
the utmost. Tho question of tho perpetual 
endowment and preservation of the revenues 
of the Irish Church was regarded as mark¬ 
ing the frontier lino between Liberal and 
Tory principles. The proposal fur a com¬ 
mission to inquire into tho temporalities 
of that Church had brought about tho 
resignation of four members of Earl Grey’s 
Cabinet, and every thorough-going Liberal 
was convinced that some portion o£ tho 
surplus revenues of the Established Church 
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of Ireland should, bo appropriated to secular 
purposes, A proposal that this step should 
be taken would, therefore, combine in its 
support all the Liberal party. 

The assault was led by the leader of fllttf 
Opposition in person, On Monday, tlio 
30th of March, Lord John Russell moved 
that 1 the House should resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
the present staLo of the Church Establish¬ 
ment in Ireland, with the view of applying 
any surplus of the revenues not required 
for the spiritual care of its members to the 
general education of all classes of the people, 
without distinction of religious persuasion/ 
In support of his motion Russell declared 
that he hold the argument in favour of a 
Church Establishment to ho complete and 
unanswerable, and adopted the statement of 
Raley respecting the objects of such an in¬ 
stitution; but he contended that the Irish 
Church had completely failed to gain those 
objocts. It had not merely failed to diffuse 
religious doctrine among the great mass of 
the nation; it lmdproduced a system which 
continually brought the clergy into collision 
with the people, which had led to scones of 
civil strife and bloodshed, and had brought 
about a state of things utterly irreconcilable 
with the true ends of all Church Establish¬ 
ments, He contended that the revenues 
of the Church lmd increased, and now 
amounted to £800,000 a year, while the 
number of Episcopalians in many districts 
of Ireland had decreased, and did not now 
amount to more than 750,000, move than 
half of whom were in the province of 
Armagh. Reform was clearly necessary; 
but in this case reform involved reduction, 
and a reduction involved a surplus, and 
that surplus ought to he devoted to the 
development of tlio mental and moral 
capacities of tho inhabitants of Ireland. 

The debate lasted four nights, and ail the 
leading members on both sides of the House 
took part in it. The Ministerialists endea¬ 
voured to show that tho annual revenues 
of the Church amounted to only £450,000. 
Some of them insisted that ecclesiastical 


property was sacred, and could not lawfully 
be devoted to any other than religious pur¬ 
poses, The Prime Minister dwelt upon the 
compact which, he alleged, had been made 
ivith the Church in the Act of l/nion with 
Ireland. Compacts, he said, might be 
broken, as there were circumstances which 
might justify the overthrow of a constitu¬ 
tion; bub he affirmed that no proof had been 
adduced in the present case that such a 
sacrifice was required, and he was confident 
that no such proof could be given. Before 
a proceeding like that now proposed could 
be resolved on, the innovators should be 
prepared with a comprehensive and com¬ 
plete new scheme to supersede the existing 
compact; but though ho had repeatedly 
challenged the leaders of the Opposition, 
no such plan had been produced. Ho ex¬ 
pressed his confident belief that on this 
question his opponents did not represent 
the opinion of the nation, and withal 
his deep regret that they should seek to 
eject the Ministry from office by an attack 
on the Irish Church rather than by tlio 
proper constitutional mode of a declaration 
of a want of confidence in the Government. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
speeches, able as they were, changed a 
single vote on either side, and on the morn¬ 
ing of the 3rd of April Lord John Russell's 
motion was carried by a majority of thirty- 
three in a House of 611 members, 322 having 
voted for it and 289 against. The minority 
included Stanley and Graham and their 
followers, now dwindled down to tho half- 
dozen passengers by the Derby Dilly* 
But there was a majority of nine of the 
English members against the motion. On 

* This famous designation origin ft tod in an applica¬ 
tion by O'Connell to tlio Stanleyitos of a well-known 
lino— 

'Pown tliy romantic v«lo, Bvrpot Aslibourn, glldm 

TJio Derby Dllly, onvrylng e|\ insides. 1 

H. 3., ae usual, cauglit uj) tho allusion, and represented 
the Ditty ns shopping at a turnpika gate, kept by John 
BuJJ, who interrogates tho coachman (Stanley) respect¬ 
ing his passengers. He lias got six, lie says, and hopes 
to°piok up more by the way. John informs him that 
Iho MuiistorialiB.tf lm& not yet come up, but that tho 
Opposition has just passed, heavily laden, and looking 
dangerous. 
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tli b oilier hand, thirty-two of the Scottish 
representatives supported and seventeen 
voted against it, Of the Irish members 
sixty-four followed Russell and thirty-soven. 
went into the lobby with Peel. 

This division clodded the fate of the 
Government, but the Premier thought it 
his duty to hold out to the last, The next 
step taken by the leader of the Opposition 
was to propose the motion of which he 
had given notice, 'that any surplus that 
might remain after fully providing for the 
spiritual instruction of the 1 combers of the 
Established Church in Ireland, ought to 
be applied to the general education of all 
classes of Christiana/ In compliance with 
the suggestion of Mr Powell Buxton, lie 
substituted the words f moral and religious 
instruction for 'general education/ On 
the division, in committee on the 6th of 
April only 493 members were present, of 
whom 262 voted in favour of the resolution 
and 237 against it, Next day Lord John 
moved, that "it is the opinion of the House 
that no measure on the subject of tithes, in 
Ireland, can lead to a satisfactory and final 
adjustment which does not embody the 
principle contained in the foregoing resolu¬ 
tion/ This motion was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 285 votes against 258, and on the 
following morning tlio Ministry resigned, 

Sir Robert Peel had fought the battle of 
his party with extraordinary ability, tact, 
and temper, and with indomitable resolution 
*—liis opponents themselves being judges. 
In lus speech announcing the resignation 
of the Government, he avowed that ho bad 
taken this course with great reluctance, be¬ 
cause, enjoying as they did the confidence 
of the king and the support of a great and 
powerful party in the country, they could 
have speedily disposed of several important 
and urgent questions, especially that of 
Irish tithes, which must now bo left un¬ 
settled, 'For myself/ he said,' the whole of 
my political life has been spent in the 
House of Commons. The re main dor of it 
shall bo spent there; and whatever may 
bo tlie conflicts of parties, I for one would 
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always wish to stand well with the House, 
whether in a majority or in a minority. 
Under no circumstances, under the pressure 
of no weight, would I ever lmvo advised 
the Grown to resign that great source of 
moral slrenglli which consists in a strict 
adherence to the practice, to the principle, 
to the letter, and to the spirit of the con¬ 
stitution of the country. . . , Although I 
sincerely regret the necessity which has 
compelled mo to abandon Ills Majesty's 
service at the present moment, yet, upon 
tlio balnnco of public consideration, T feel 
that I have taken a course which is more 
likely to sustain Iho character of a public 
man, and promote tho ultimate interests of 
the country, than if T had persevered in 
what I believe would have been a fruitless 
attempt in the face of the opposition which 
has hitherto obstructed the satisfactory pro¬ 
gress of public business while I and my 
colleagues have been in office/ 

This retiring address was received with 
enthusiastic applause from all sides of the 
House, and Lord John Eussell declared 
as his opinion that Sir Robert had acted 
entirely in the spirit of the constitution. 
The sentiment expressed by Guizot met 
with a general response—that Teel liad 
proved himself 'the most liberal of Conser¬ 
vatives, the most conservative of Liberals, 
and the most capable man of all in both 
parlies/ Lord Mulgmvo declared that Peel 
had clone admirably—had given proof of his 
perfect sincerity, and acted in accordance 
with all his declarations and professions. 

*J am astonished/ he said; 'nothing in 
Pcehs past political career led mo to expect 
that he would have done so admirably as ho 
has. lie 1ms raised himself immensely in 
my opinion/ ' When did a statesman enter 
office/ said Sir Henry Bulwer Lytlon, "more 
triumphantly than Sir Robert Peel loft it?' 
On the other hand tlio Tories, not much 
to tlioir credit, wore furious at his resign¬ 
ing, and insisted that he ought to ' sot the 
House of Commons at defiance and stiolc to 
his post/ and not abandon liis parly and 
the king, 'XL ia very evident/ said Grevillo, 
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‘that many of them are desirous of continu¬ 
ing llie fight under the Dulcc of Wellington, 
if they could prevail on him to try it, and 
to dissolve Parliament and get up a No 
Popery” cry They say that the country 
(by which they mean their own faction) 
looks up to the Luke, and that Peel has 
really no interest there, The fact is that 
they cannot forgive him for his Liberal 
principles /incl -Liberal measures. They 
feel (not without reason) that they cannot 
follow him in the broad path he 1ms entered 
upon without abandoning i-i] their Jong- 
cherished maxims of exclusion and ascen¬ 
dency, and that in so doing they would 
incur much odium and disgrace It is no 
wonder that he is anxious to break up this 
unmanageable force, and lie probably would 
rather trust to that increasing fooling and 
opinion about himself which m so apparent 
among all classes of politicians, to place him 
by and by at the head of a party formed 
upon Conservative principles and embracing 
a much wider circle of opinions.' 

The Luke of Wellington was no way 
disheartened at the overthrow of the Minis¬ 
try, but said 'lie considered the country oil 
its legs again.’ The experiment of a Gon- 
scTvative Government, though it had failed 
in the meantime, had made it evident that 
the party was still very powerful in the 
country, and could without difficulty pre¬ 
vent the passing of any hasty or revolu¬ 
tionary measures; and that with a great 
majority in the one House and nearly an 
equality in the other, they could render it no 
easy task for their successors to carry on 
the Government on Liberal principles. The 
king was bitterly mortified at the signal 
defeat and humiliation which he had 
brought upon himself by his ill-advised 
attempt to imitate tire conduct of his father, 
and to dismiss at his own pleasure a Minis¬ 
try supported by the great majority of the 
House of Commons and enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of the country. He was now com¬ 
pelled to bring bade the Whigs in triumph, 
and tlroy were not indisposed to make him 
feel that ho was wholly in their power, 
von, n. 


'Notwithstanding the good face which the 
king continues to put upon the matter in 
his communications with his hated new-old 
Ministers and masters/ wrote Grevillc, 'he 
is really miserable; and the Duchess of 
Gloucester 1 , to whom he unbosoms himself 
more than to anybody, states that with her 
he was in the most pitiable state of distress, 
constantly in tears, and saying that he felt 
his crown tottering on his head.’ 

Earl Clrey was fust summoned (April 
9) to the assistance of the perplexed and 
humbled sovereign; but he firmly declined 
to return to office, and recommended that 
Lord Melbourne should be intrusted with 
the task of forming a Government. The 
king was still harping on a Coalition 
Ministry, composed of the moderate men 
of both parties. But Melbourne and Laus- 
downe, who had also been invited to wait 
on His Majesty, told him that the resolu¬ 
tions adopted by the House of Commons 
respecting the Irish Church formed an 
insuperable obstacle to such a coalition 
of parties. On the 11th Melbourne was 
instructed to form a Government, nis 
first step was to urge Lord Grey to assume 
once more the office of Prime Minister, but 
without effect, and Melbourne had to carry 
through the task himself. The new Minis¬ 
try differed very little in its arrangements 
from the administration which had been 
so unceremoniously dismissed six months 
before. Melbourne himself, of course, 
resumed his former position as First Lord 
of the Treasury, Lord John Russell became 
Home Secretary and leader of the House 
of Commons, Spring Rice was made Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Palmerston 
received again the seals of the Foreign 
Department, Charles Grant became Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Howick Secretary at War, 
Hobhouse was placed at the India Board, 
Poulett Thomson at the Board of Trade, and 
Lord Duncannon at the Woods and Forests. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne was nominated 
Lord President of the Council, Lord Auck¬ 
land First Lord of the Admiralty, and Lord 
Holland Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
25 
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caster. Lord Mulgravo, who liad discharged 
efficiently the duties of Governor of Jamaica, 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lord Plunkett Chancellor, and Lord Mor¬ 
peth Irish Secretary. The Marquis of 
Wellesley expected to ho restored to tho 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, and was mor¬ 
tified wheu ho was offered instead the office 
of Lord Chamberlain. Ho accepted it, 
however, and held it for a few weeks, when 
owing, it was suspected, to the connection 
of the Ministry with O'Connell, lie suddenly 
resigned that situation, and never again 
held office. After Earl Grey had peremp¬ 
torily refused to return to tho Premiership, 
a strenuous effort was made by tho "Whig 
leaders, especially by Melbourne and Hol¬ 
land, to induce him to accept a seat in 
the Cabinet with the Privy Seal; but the 
venerable peer announced that lie had 
finally relinquished official life. As his 
support was certain to contribute greatly 
to strengthen the Government, he was not 
only gratified by the appointment of his 
eldest son to the office of Secretary at War, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, but one of his 
nephews (Sir George Grey) was nominated 
Under-Secretary of tho Colonies, one son- 
in-law (Charles Wood) was appointed Sec¬ 
retary to tlio Admiralty, and another (Earl 
Durham) was mado Ambassador to the 
llussian Court. 

A serious difficulty arose respecting 
O’Connell, who expected to bo appointed 
Attorney-General for Ireland. A general 
impression prevailed that he must have 
office, and it is alleged that Mulgrave led 
him to expect that the office for which he 
was specially fitted, the Attorney-General¬ 
ship, would bo offered linn. There can he 
no doubt that the nomination of tlio great 
Homan Catholic leader to a situation in 
the Government would have highly gratified 
the mass of the Irish people, as a proof that 
the barriers which had hitherto excluded 
them from office liad been really thrown 
down, and that the Emancipation Act was 
now a reality. It, would have withdrawn 
O’Connell himself from a career of agitation, 


which was now productive of much evil, 
though not wholly unmixed with good, and 
would have enlisted his great abilities and 
influence on the aide of law and order, It 
would also have compelled him to moderalo 
his language as well as his actions, and to 
enforce upon his followers a regard to order 
and law, and the peace of the community 
f He longed/ he said, c for the opportunity 
of proving to the Proteslauls of Ireland 
that wlion in power he could and would do 
them justice/ and there is every reason 
to believe that lie would have earned out 
his intention. But unfortunately tho Icing 
was doggedly bent on O’Connoirs exclusion 
from office, and became furious at* tho vory 
suggestion that the c liberator/ as ho was 
termed, might he proposed to him as 
Attorney-General lor Ireland, f Lord Groy 
would never have done this/ lie oxclaimed, 
and he would never sanction it; and he 
wrote Melbourne a letter of six pages about 
O’Connell and llumo and the Irish Church. 
Melbourne sent a short and very decided 
reply, informing Ilia Majesty that ho would 
not submit to lmve any one excluded, but 
that there was no intention of appointing 
cither O’Connell or Hume. The fact was 
that a number of tho Whig magnates, 
notably Earl Grey, cherished such a strong 
antipathy to the Irish leader that thero is 
reason to believe his appointment to office 
would have made it impossible forMelbournc 
to form a Government, and the violence of 
his language and behaviour had so strongly 
exasperated, not only the king and tho 
court, but the great body of the educated 
classes, that no premier could at this time 
have ventured to place him on tho Treasury 
bench. Lord Lnnsdowne mentions, as an 
example of the strong dislike enterlaincd 
towards him, that after Lord Melbourne’s 
Government waB formed, and O’Connell 
became one of its supporters, ( Mr. Thomas 
Grenville,with whom/ lie says, 'I had beon 
most intimate for many years, wrote to me, 
saying that ho regretted he could no longer 
visit my house, as he could not go anywhere 
where he incurred the risk of meeting 
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O'Connell.* Edward Ellice was employed 
to inform the formidable ally of the Whigs 
that they were under the necessity of 
excluding him; that his friends were unable 
to overcome for the moment the prejudices 
against him; and that, unless he consented 
to waive his personal claims, all hope of 
forming a Liberal Ministry must be aban¬ 
doned. O’Connell behaved, as one of the 
party said, ‘ admirably well/ declared 
that he waived all claim to employment, 
and promised his gratuitous assistance. 

A more serious difficulty was the course 
to be followed with regard to Lord Brougham, 
who was confidently expecting his restora¬ 
tion to the Woolsack. No one could deny 
that the ex-Chancellor was a man of 
stupendous ability, and that he had ren¬ 
dered eminent services to the country by 
liis long-continued and strenuous efforts to 
procure the abolition of the slave trade and 
of slavory, the improvement of law, the 
reform of charitable trusts, the promotion of 
education, and the furtherance of civil and 
religions liberty. But, as Lord John Bussell 
said, ‘ Lord Brougham’s vast powers of mind 
were neutralized by a want of judgment, 
which prevented any party from placing 
entire confidence in him, and by a frequent 
forgetfulness of what he himself had done 
or said but a short time before. . . . His 
faults were a recklessness of judgment 
which hurried him beyond all the bounds 
of prudence, an omnivorous appetite for 
praise, a perpetual interference in matters 
with which he had no direct concern, and, 
above all, a disregard of truth/ Eor these 
reasons, many weeks before the change of 
Government, Lord Melbourne resolved not 
to offer the Great Beal to Lord Brougham, 
and mentioned this resolution to Lord John 


Russell, and probably also to other leading 
members of the party. r If Brougham were 
left out/ he said, ‘he would indeed be 
dangerous; hub if taken in lie would 
simply be destructive. We may have 
little chance of being able to go on with¬ 
out him, but to go on with him would be 
impossible. Even if all the rest agreed to 
let in Brougham, I could not/ he added, 
1 bring myself to force him upon the king.’ 
But of f all the rest ’ who were immediately 
concerned or consulted there does not appear 
to have been any one who imposed that the 
ex-Chancellor should be recalled. Even 
Lord Spencer, who was warmly attached 
to him, wrote to Spring Bice (April 19, 
1835), ‘I suppose I must say I believe you 
right; but I cannot but he grievously sorry 
for poor Brougham. I see, of course, his 
glaring defects. I know the mischief these 
defects are calculated to do to himself 
and to every one with whom he is acting; 
but still I have worked with him for so 
many years, and have at different times 
lived on such intimate terms with him that 
I must lament, though I by no means 
censure, liis being thrown overboard, when 
I fear there is no whale ready to receive 
him, and after a limited time to replace 
him on dry land/ The bitterness of the 
disappointment was somewhat softened by 
the resolution of the Prime Minister to keep 
the Chancellorship vacant for a time, and 
the Great Seal was accordingly put in com¬ 
mission, Brougham cherished the hop© that 
the king’s prejudice against him, to which 
he ascribed his exclusion, would gradually 
wear away, and that he would ultimately 
bo reinstated in his former position; but 
liis official career was in reality at an 
end. 
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While a revolution so extensive was taking 
place in tlio political ancl social institutions 
of Great Britain, changes scarcely loss 
important were in progress in tlio ecclesi¬ 
astical establishments of tho country. It 
will now be admitted on all sides that, 
at the ora of tlie Reform Bill, the state 
of the Churches in the United Kingdom was 
tho reverse of satisfactory. In Ireland the 
Roman Catholics, numbering live millions 
and a half, had declared open war against 
the Established Church, which, though in 
the possession o£ revenues yielding £800,000 
a year, included within its pale only a com¬ 
paratively small proportion of tlie Irish 
people. Tt had become impossible to col¬ 
lect tithes even at the point of the bayonet, 
and the clorgy were in consequence reduced 
to a state of the greatest distress—almost 
to starvation, The most prudent and stead¬ 
fast friends of Protestant supremacy had 
come to the conclusion, that * the only way to 
afford tlie Irish Church the least chance of 
a permanent existence was to abolish tithes 
entirely, and to cut down her other emolu¬ 
ments very low indeed; that is to aay, to 
reduce them until they amount to no more 
than a fair equivalent for the services which 
she can render in return for them/ Even 
the Archbishop of Dublin declared that he 
spoke the opinion of many of his clerical 
brethren, as well as his own, when he said 
in liis evidence before the Committee of 


the House of Lords, f As for the continuance 
of the tillio system it seems to nio that it 
must be at tho point of the bayonet—that 
it must bo through a sort of chronic civil 
war. Tho ill feelings that have so long 
existed against it have been embodied in 
so organized a combination that 1 conceive 
there would be continually breakings out 
of resistance, which must bo kept down by 
a continuance of very sevoro measures, such 
as the Government might indeed resolve to 
lmvo recourso to for once, if necessary, but 
would bo very unwilling to resort to habitu¬ 
ally, so as to keep the country under mili¬ 
tary government. And the most intelligent 
persons, and the moat experienced, I have 
conversed with, seem to think that nothing 
else will permanently secure the payment 
of tithes tinder the present system' In 
sucli circumstances as these it was impos¬ 
sible that a religion of 'peace and good-will 
to men 1 could flourish. 

In Scotland a liorce controversy was now 
raging between Churchmen and Dissontors 
respecting the Scriptural character, the 
justice, and the expediency of Church 
Establishments. Tlie Sceedcrs, who had 
been driven from the national Presbyterian 
Church by the arbitrary manner in which 
the law of patronage was enforced by tho 
ecclesiastical courts, had now become hostile 
to the entire system, and denied, on tho ono 
hand, the right of the State to interforo 
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willi the Church, and on llie other, the 
claim of the Church to receive support from 
the State. After the extension of popular 
power and privileges by the passing of the 
Reform Bill, a number of Liberal politicians 
began to contend against the endowment of 
the Church from national funds. f Volun¬ 
tary Church Societies/ as they were called, 
sprang up throughout the Lowland districts 
of Scotland, and a fierce assault was made 
on the connection between Church and 
State, winch religious Dissenters regarded 
as inconsistent with the freedom and 
spirituality of Christ's kingdom, and there¬ 
fore unscriptural, and Liberal statesmen 
denounced as an ecclesiastical monopoly, as 
a violation of the principles of free trade, 
ns the imposition of a tax on one section of 
the community for the benefit of another 
sect, and therefore as both unjust and in¬ 
expedient. Tho controversy, which raged 
with great fury for several years, contrib¬ 
uted to 3 omo extent to the policy that 
ultimately led to the disruption of the Scot¬ 
tish Church* 

Down to the close of the first quarter of 
the present century the Church of England 
retained, not only the supremacy, but all the 
privileges with which it had been endowed 
at the restoration of the Stewart dynasty. 
Its members, both lay and clerical, were 
legally entitled to honours, offices, and 
endowments, fiom which both Protestant 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics were rigidly 
excluded No person who had not received 
the sacrament of the Lord's sapper at the 
hands of an Exnscopal clergyman was legally 
eligible for any public office, civil or military 
or naval, or for any office in a municipal 
corporation or in the Bank of England, 
No minister except one connected with 
the Established Church could celebrate 
a marriage; and the only funeral service 
winch could be read over tho dead was 
that contained in the English Prayer Book, 
and was confined to those who had been 
baptised in tho Church of England. Mem¬ 
bers of that Church alone were admissible 
to tho National Universities, or indeed 


to any of the endowed schools, which were 
all under the control of Episcopal clergy¬ 
men. The resources of the Church were 
enormous; bub while its dignitaries and 
a few fortunate incumbents were in the 
receipt of almost fabulous incomes, the 
great body of the clergy were in extreme 
poverty. The evils of pluralities and non¬ 
residence were flagrant, and were sanctioned 
instead of being restiained by tlie Bishops, 
There were 10,421 benefices in England 
and Wales; and in 1811 6311 of the 
incumbents were non-residemb. Hie best 
livings were bestowed, not on pious and 
learned divines, but on the relations and 
proteges of powerful noblemen, and poli¬ 
ticians, and clerical dignitaries. Tho for¬ 
tunate candidates for these preferments 
restricted their professional duties to those 
services which the law required them to 
perform on Sundays, or at funerals on week 
days, and spent tile most of their time in 
hunting, shooting, or fishing. The picture 
which the poeb Crabbe has painted of the 
parish priest in the ‘ Village * is nob at all 
overdrawn. He describes him as 

f A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday task 
Ab much ns God or man can fairly ask; 

The rest ho gives to loves and lahoura light. 

To fields tho morning, aud to feasts tho night. 

None better skilled tho noisy pack to- guide, 

To urge their chfice, to cheer them or to ohido. 

A sportsman keen, ho shoots through half tho day, 
And, skilled at whist, devotes tho night to play.’ 

A distinguished scholar and clergyman-—the. 
late Mr. Conybeare—describes in indignant 
terms tho 'jobbing and corruption 1 which 
at that period prevailed in the Church, 
f wlion the money-changers not only entered 
the temple, bub drove out the worshippers; 
when ecclesiastical revenues were mono¬ 
polized by wealthy pluralist; when the 
name of curate lost its legal meaning, and 
instead of denoting the incumbent of a 
benefice came to signify the deputy of an 
absentee; when Church services were dis¬ 
continued; when University exercises wore 
turned into a farce; when tlio holders of 
ancient endowments vied with one another 
in evading the intentions of their founders; 
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when everywhere the lowest ends were 
most openly avowed, and the lowest means 
adopted for effecting them; and when, in 
their preaching, nineteen clergymen out 
of twenty carefully abstained from dwell¬ 
ing upon Christian doctrines. Such topics 
exposed the preacher to the charge of fan¬ 
aticism. All religious men, indeed, at that 
time were branded Ly such persons with 
the epithets of enthusiasts, fanatics, and 
Methodists. 1 The fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel were rather tacitly ignored, how¬ 
ever, than openly contradicted. By most 
the Articles were neither believed nor dis¬ 
believed. ‘The mass of the clergy troubled 
not their souls with theological difficulties, 
but lmuted and tippled peacefully with the 
squirearchy, 1 

This stato of stagnation was disturbed in 
the first instance by the riso of the Evan¬ 
gelical party which, no doubt, was indirectly 
due to the influence of Wesley and WTiito- 
field and the MeLliodists, especially among 
the ignorant and degraded portion of the pop¬ 
ulation of England. The four Evangelists 
of that party, as Sir James Stephens tornia 
them, were John Newton, Thom as Scott, 
Joseph Milner, and Henry Yean. ‘ Newton 
held himself forth, and was celebrated by 
others as tho great living example of the 
regenerating efficacy of the principles of his 
school, Scott was their interpreter of Holy 
Scripture, Milner their ecclesiastical his¬ 
torian, and Venn their systematic teacher of 
the whole Christian institutes/ These men, 
aided by Wilberforce in the Senate and by 
Simeon in the University, were undoubtedly 
the ‘second fathers of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, If not entitled to the praise of genius, 
of eloquence, or of profound learning, they 
were devout, sincere, and genuine men— 
the doctrines of the New Testament were to 
them a reality, and the English Liturgy a 
truth • their public ministrations and tlicir 
real meaning were in oxact accordanco. 
They rose as much above the JToccdleian 
formality as above the Marian superstition. 
They revived amongst us fcho spirit of Paul 
and Peter, of Augustine and Boniface, of 


Wicliffe and Eidley, of Baxter and Howe. 
They burned with a loyal mid enlightened 
zeal for the kingdom of Christ, and for 
those eternal verities on which that king¬ 
dom is founded. Their personal sanctity 
rose to the same elevation as their theo¬ 
logical opinions; and in all these respects 
they formed a contrast, as cheering in one 
light os it was melancholy in another, to 
the spirit which in that age characterized 
tlicir clerical brethren/ 

The Evangelical party, though a com¬ 
paratively small minority among the Church 
clergy, exercised an important influence on 
its teaching, and contributed net a little to 
make it mors in accordance with its formu¬ 
laries; bnt its influence was mainly felt in 
the changes which it effected in tho social 
condition of the English people, and the 
efforts to extend Christianity in our Colonial 
dominions. Their representatives in Par¬ 
liament—Wilberforce, Stephen, Thornton, 
Buxton, and Sir Thomas Aeland—wore tho 
leaders in such philanthropic movomonts 
as tho reform of prison discipline, tho 
amelioration of the severity of tho criminal 
law, tho mitigation of tho sufferings and 
hardships of the mining and factory opera¬ 
tives, the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the abolition of slavery, Tlioy were tho 
founders of tho Church Missionary Society, 
which now maintains more than 2000 min¬ 
isters and teachers, and has established 
upwards of 100 stations in India, Africa, 
New Zealand, and Australia. The dovoLccl 
and lamented Henry Marbyn was one of 
their agents. They were chiefly instru¬ 
mental in establishing the Bible Society, 
which lias translated the Holy Scriptures 
into almost every language in the world. 
The Church-Building Societies owe tlioir 
origin to the same source, and so do Sunday 
Schools, Infant Schools, Lending Libraries, 
Scripture Headers, District Visitors, Bagged 
Schools, the Pastoral Aid Society (which 
supports more than 300 clergymen and 
above 100 lay assistants), and other insti¬ 
tutions for promoting tho temporal and 
spiritual wolfare of the poorer classes of 
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the community. In enumerating the emi¬ 
nent services which the ' Clapham Sect’ 
rendered to the cause of religion and 
humanity, it must not be forgotten that 
Mr. Simeon spent his whole private fortune 
in purchasing iu Hath, Bradford, Clifton, 
and other populous towns, from forty to 
fifty advowsons, which he vested in trust¬ 
ees in order that these places might be 
supplied with a body of laborious, zealous, 
ancl devout ministers. 

The terrors inspired by the French Itovo- 
lution put an end bo the dilettante scepticism 
which for a time was fashionable in English 
society, and roused the High Church clergy 
out of the lethargic slumber into which 
they had fallen. They became more decor¬ 
ous in their conduct, and more attentive to 
their duty They had always professed 
to hold the very same doctrines which the 
Evangelical clergymen held, but with this 
important difference that the latter held 
in ‘ cordial and prolific vitality' what the 
former held only m 'dull and barren for¬ 
mality.' They had always been compelled, 
in conducting the religious services of the 
Church, to repeat the great truths 'em¬ 
bodied in her formulaides, enforced in her 
formularies, and stereotyped in her liturgy;' 
but they were now constrained to desist 
from preaching against the doctrine of the 
Church's creod. Henceforth, instead of 
contradicting iu their pulpit what they 
were obliged to affirm in their reading- 
desk, they now confined their instructions 
to the exposition of moral duties. They 
studiously avoided all disquisitions on the 
mysteries of religion and the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith, and ex¬ 
horted their hearers to be faithful and 
honest, respectful to their superiors, obedi¬ 
ent to thoir masters, and kind and helpful 
to tlioir relatives and neighbours. The 
High Church incumbent of 1830 differed 
widely from his prototype of a.d. 1800 , 
and still more from liis successor of 1850. 
Mr. Eroude, who was the son of a clergy¬ 
man, the rector of a parish, an archdeacon, 
and a justice of the peace, says most of the 


magistrates' work of the neighbourhood 
passed through hie father's hands. 'In 
his younger days lie had been a hard rider 
across a country. His children knew him 
as a continually busy, useful man of tlio 
world, a learned and cultivated antiquary, 
and an accomplished artist.’ The clergy 
of that day, lie adds, 'were generally of 
superior culture, manners, and character.' 
Many of them were 'country gentlemen 
of the best kind, continually in contact 
with the people, but associating on equal 
terms with the squires and the aristocracy. 
The average English incumbent of fifty 
years ago was a man of private fortune, the 
younger brother of the landlord perhaps, 
and holding the family living; or, it might 
be, the landlord himself, his advowson 
being part of the estate. His profes¬ 
sional duties were his services on Sundays, 
funerals and weddings on week-days, 
and visits when needed among the sick. 
In other respects he Jived like his neigh¬ 
bours, distinguished from them only by a 
black coat and white neck-cloth and greater 
watchfulness over liis transactions* He 
farmed his own globe; he kept horses; he 
shot and hunted moderately, and mixed 
in general society. He was generally a 
magistrate; he attended public meetings; 
and his education enabled him to take a 
leading part in county business. His wife 
and daughters looked after the poor, taught 
in the Sunday school, and managed the 
penny clubs and clothing clubs. He him¬ 
self was kpoken of in the parish as "the 
master”—the person who was responsible 
for keeping order there, ancl who knew 
how to keep it. The labourers and the 
fanners looked up to him. The “family” 
in the great house could not look down 
upon him.' 

“With regard to the Inity in those days, 
they went to Church ‘because they liked it, 
because they knew that they ought to go, 
and because it was the custom, They had 
received the creeds from their fathers, and 
doubts about them had never crossed their 
minds, Christianity had wrought itself 
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into the constitution of their natures. It 
was a necessary part of the existing order 
of the universe, as little to be debated 
about as the movements of the planets 
or the changes of the seasons/ On a 
Church thus quiet, comfortable, mid domi¬ 
nant, the agitation connected with tlio 
Beform Bill fell like a thunder-bolt out 
of a clear sky* It disturbed and annoyed 
both the clergy and the laity* The great 
body of the national clergymen were stanch 
Tories, detesting those who wore f given to 
change; 1 and llie more elevated their posi¬ 
tion, the more intolerant were they of 
lie formers of all classes and of Iiefonn in 
every shape. High Churchmon and Tories, 
generally of the most extreme typo, alone 
wore to bo found on the Episcopal bench 
or among the Deans and Prebendaries of 
the Cathedrals. No Evangelical clergyman, 
no matter how learned or laborious, needed 
to look for promotion at the hands of a Tory 
Premier or Lord Chancellor in those days. 
The hierarchy, as a body, were tho steadfast 
supporters of the successive Tory ministers, 
and tho opponents of popular rights und 
claims. They aided and abetted the major¬ 
ity in tho Upper House in resisting tho 
repeal of the Tost and Corporation Acts, 
the emancipation of the Homan Catholics, 
and indeed nearly ovory measure for tho 
advancement of either civil or religious 
liberty, They voted almost in a body 
against the first Reform Hill, and drew 
down upon themselves such an amount of 
public indignation that for vSomo time if 
was unsafe for any of thorn to appear in 
the street, Clamorous demands were inado 
for tho exclusion of tho Bishops from tire 
House of Lords and tho reform of tlic 
Church. An agitation was even com¬ 
menced for the abolition of tho Establish¬ 
ment, and tho appropriation of its revenues 
to secular purposes. Tor onco the oft- 
reiterated cry of f The Church in danger 1 
seemed to be really well founded. 

There can be no doubt that f the strength’ 
of Lhe English Church at this period wns 
* to ait still. 1 The reaction in the public 


mind, which in the course of a brief space 
brought back the groat Conservative party 
to office and power, would havo told still 
more powerfully in favour of the Church. 
f Custom, tradition, conservative instinct, aucl 
natural reverence for tho truth lmndad 
down to it/ would very speedily havo rallied 
round tho Church the great body of the 
people of England, and 4 would have sufficed 
more than amply to meet such danger ns 
then existed/ But unfortunately both for 
the welfare of the National Church and of 
religion, a small body o£ able und energetic 
young men at the University of Oxford 
wore paiuc-strickeu at the perils which 
seemed to environ tho Church of England, 
and originated a movement in her defence 
which lias exorcised a most momentous and 
injurious influence both on the interests of 
that Church and on tho religious character 
of the present age. Tho repeal of the Test 
Acts and the abolition of the civil disabilities 
of Dissenters, Homan Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, the suppression o£ the Irish Hoes, the 
clamour for tho reform of tho Church 
were all the fruits of that * Liberalism * 
which was now abroad; and which, in Ihcit 
eyes, was tho impersonation of Antichrist 
In their opinion, the evils which sprung 
from the prevalent notion of liberty,' false 
liberty of thought/ the ' supposed right of 
men to think for thcmsolvos and act for 
themselves/ could bo counteracted only by 
the authority of tho Church. But the 
Church itself had bean corrupted by tho 
spirit of Protestantism, That spirit iiiubL 
be expolled beforo the Church could bo lit 
foi its greaL work. This, then, was tho first 
step to be taken; and then when this evil 
spirit which had crept into her was exorcised,, 
and her Apostolic Succession owned and pro¬ 
claimed, the authority divinely intrusted to 
her Bishops acknowledged, and tho efficacy 
of her sacraments behoved and felt, she 
would bring hack tho nation to its true 
position—sho would ‘rise up and claim and 
exercise her lawful authority over all per¬ 
sons in all departments/ 

Ideas of tins kind lmd been floating in, 
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the minds of a number of young men at 
Oxford during the excitement caused by the 
Reform Bill and the attacks upon the Irish 
Church, and at length three of them— 
Arthur Pereival, Richard Hurrell Fronde, 
and. William Palmer—held a conference at 
Iladleighin July, 1838, 'with the Rev. Hugh 
Rose, editor of the British Magazine, as to 
the steps which should be taken to maintain 
and diffuse the doctrine of Apostolic Suc¬ 
cession, and to defend the Church against 
the attacks of the Liberals. Mr Rose was a 
person of considerable ability and scholar- 
ship, and was conversant with German 
theology—a rare accomplishment at this 
time, and had been the first, Newman says, 

( to give warning of the perils to England 
which lay in the biblical and theological 
speculations of Germany/ He became sub¬ 
sequently Professor of Theology at Durham, 
Principal of King's College, London, ancl 
chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Newman says Rose ‘ was the man above all 
others fitted by Ins cast of mind and literary 
powers to make a {stand, if a stand could be 
made, against the calamity of the tames. 
He was gifted with a high and large mind, 
and a true sensibility of what was great 
and beautiful; lie spoke with warmth and 
energy, and lie had a cool head and a 
cautious judgment; he spent his strength 
and shortened his life for the Church of 
God, as lie understood that sovereign idea 1 
Rose possessed great influence in the Uni¬ 
versity, and but for him it is probable that 
the movement would not have been com¬ 
menced at this time. 

It was mainly through Ilurrell Fronde, 
liowevor, that Newman was induced to 
enter upon that course which lias led to 
siich momentous results, both as regards 
himself and tlio English Church. Frou.de 
was undoubtedly a man of singular gifts 
—brilliant, enthusiastic, self-willed, and 
imperious Newman, wlio cherished an 
unbounded admiration of him, says, Hie was 
a pupil of Itoblc’s, formed by him, and in 
turn reacting upon him, He was a man of 
the highest gifts, so truly many-sided that 

VOL. II 


it would be presumptuous in me to attempt 
to describe him, except under those aspects 
in which lie came before me. Nor have I 
here to speak of the gentleness and ten¬ 
derness of nature, the playfulness, the 
free, elastic force and versatility of inmd, 
and the patient, winning consideratenes3 in 
discussion, which endeared him to those to 
whom he opened his heart. ... I speak of 
Hurrell Froude in liis intellectual aspects— 
as a man of high genius, brimful and over¬ 
flowing with ideas and views in him 
original, which were too many and too 
strong even for his bodily strength, and 
which crowded and jostled against each 
other in their effort after distinct shape 
and impression; and he had an intellect as 
critical ancl logical as it was speculative and 
bold. Dying prematurely as he did, and in 
the con 11 let and transition state of opinion, 
his religious views never reached their 
ultimate conclusion by the very reason of 
their multitude and depth. His opinions 
arrested and influenced me, even when they 
did not gain my assent. ... He had 
a most classical taste, and ft genius for 
philosophy and art, and he was fond of 
historical inquiry and the politics of re¬ 
ligion. He lmd no turn for philosophy 
as such/ Hurrell Frondes mother, in a 
remarkable letter published in his f Remains; 
gives a more discriminating view of the 
character of her son, and of his peculiar 
temper— f impatient under vexatious cir¬ 
cumstances, very much disposed to find 
his own amusement in teasing and vexing 
others, and almost entirely incorrigible 
when it was necessary to reprove him. 1 
never could find a successful mode of treat¬ 
ing him. Harshness made him obstinate 
and gloomy ; calm and long displeasure 
made him stupid and sullen ; and kind 
patience liad not sufficient power to force 
him to govern himself ... In nil points of 
substantial principle liis feelings were just 
and high. He had (for his age) an un¬ 
usually deep feeling of admiration for any¬ 
thing which was good and noble; his relish 
was lively ancl his taste good for all the 
26 
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pleasures of imagination; and Iig was also 
quite conscious of his own faults, and 
(untemptod) had a just disliko of thorn/ 

Mr. J, A. Proude ; m hi3 interesting 
'Reminiscences of the High Church. Re¬ 
vival/ says, with a telling aide-stroke at 
the other Tractarians, that 'no one ever 
recognized facts more loyally* than liis 
brother 'when once he saw them/ If it 
had become clear to him that e ho must 
renounce his theory' ns to the rights and 
position of the Church of England ' as 
visionary, and join another communion, he 
would not havo "minimized” the Roman 
doctrines that they might be the more eavsy 
to swallow, or have explained away plain 
propositions till they meant anything or 
nothing. His course, whatever it was, 
would have been direct and straightforward; 
lie was a mail far more than a theologian/ 
Hiirrell Proud c/s papers, which wore never 
intended for the public eye, and which New¬ 
man and Ruble most unwisely and impro¬ 
perly published, would scorn to indicate that 
his spirit, haughty though it was, and indeed 
arbitrary and intolerant, was not sustained 
by genuine sclf-confidcnco, hut gloried in 
subjection to the will of other men, Rut 
his brother says that' ho had the contempt 
of an intellectual aristocrat for private 
judgment and the rights of a man. The 
right of wisdom was to rule, and the right of 
ignorance was to be ruled; but lie belonged 
himself to the class whose business was to 
order rather than obey. If Iris own bishop 
lmd interfered with him, his theory of 
Episcopal authority would have been found 
inapplicable in that particular insLanco/ 
Such was tlio man who, though he was 
during tho last four years of his life an 
invalid 111 search of health, and was cut off 
in 1830 at the age of thirty-three, con¬ 
tributed largely to the origination of the 
Tractanan movement, and whose influonco 
helped not a little to turn Newman into 
the road to Romo. ' lie made mo/ says 
Newman, ‘to look with admiration towards 
the Church of Rome, and m the same 
degree to dislike the Reformation. He 


fixed doop in me the idea of devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, and ho led mo gra¬ 
dually to believe in tlio Real Presence/ 
Proudo himself wrote, 'Really 1 halo tho 
Reformation and tho Reformers more and 
more, and have almost made up my mind 
that tho Rationalist spirit they soL ail oat is 
Lho false prophet of the Revolutions/ It 
need oxcilo no surprise that the disciples 
who woro willing io sit at the foot of such 
a Gamaliel soon came to boast, 'Wo aro 
Catholics without tho Ropery, and Church of 
England men without the Protestantism/ 
Newman was travelling on tho Continent 
with Harrell Eroudo, who was in bad 
health, at lho time when his friends held 
their memorable conference at Uudlcigh, 
and had formed the resolution to tin- 
proles tan Lizo tlie English Church. Ho 
returned home soon after, and at once 
throw lnmsclf with characteristic ardour 
into the movement* During hia residence 
abroad lie had cherished 'fierce thoughts 
against tho .Liberals/ and had said to him¬ 
self that whom lie returned they should 
know tlio difference. Ho was incomparably 
tho most aide of the band who hail solemnly < 
bound lliomsclvcs, as by an oath, to offect 
a 'second Reformation/ and to turn back 
the current of public religious opinion and 
feeling. lie was already distinguished for 
his wide scholarship. Iris extensive reading, 
his clear intellectual perception, his wilful 
and somewhat imperious temper, and his 
singleness of aim and purpose. Tn his 
early days lio had ombraccd tho Evangelical 
creed, and had been deeply impressed by 
tho writings of Thomas Scott the com¬ 
mentator, 'to whom/ ho says (humanly 
speaking), f T owe my soul/ At the Uni¬ 
versity lie came under the hriluonco of 
W1 lately, adopted many of the Broad- 
Church views of that original thinker, 
and found himself drifting in tho direction 
of Liberalism. Then Dr. Hawkins, vicar 
of fit Mary’s, began to 'givo him new 
ideas and to instil 111 L 0 him now phases 
of thought/ A 'Troatiso on Apostolical 
Preaching/ by Sumner, which Hawkins 
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lent liim, induced him to renounce his 
remaining Calvmistic opimozis and to em- 
biace the docliines of baptismal regen¬ 
eration and tradition; to believe that the 
Bible was not intended to tcacli doctrine, 
but only to prove it j and that the doctrines 
of the Church were to he found in its 
formularies, the Catechism, and the Creeds 
Ilurrell Fronde, as we have seen, taught 
him to cherish devotional feelings towards 
the Virgin Mary, and to believe that Christ 
is personally present in the sacramental 
elements. lie now formed intimacies of 
the closest and most influential kind with 
Dr. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew, a young 
divine of great ability and vast learning, 
and Mr, Koblo, the author of ‘The Christian 
Year/ who were all deeply imbued with 
Patrigtio notions, and bent on restoring tho 
primitive autiioiity of tho Church. ' In 
and from Keble/ says Newman, 'the mental 
activity of Oxford took Llie direction which 
issued in wliat was called Tractarianism/ 
Though Keble was held in reverence by 
the other members of the Anti-Protestant 
League, they did not estimate liis intellectual 
power and influence so highly as Newman 
did. IIuTroll Frouclo used to say, 'Poor 
Keble, he was asked to join the aristocracy 
of lalont, hut lie soon found liis level/ 
'The Christian Year 1 has indeed attained 
an extraordinary popularity, bub this is 
largely owing to the fact that it reflected 
the feeling of a large section of the com¬ 
munity at that time, and embodied in a 
poetical form tho sacramental doctrines 
and the pretensions of the Anglo-Catholic 
party. Much of it is nebulous, hazy, and 
almost unintelligible; but there can be no 
doubt that xt contributed not a little to 
prepare the public mind for the theories 
afterwards promulgated by KeWe associ¬ 
ates, and was to some extent instrumental 
in forming a school which detested 'heresy, 
insubordination, resistance to things estab¬ 
lished, claims of independence, disloyalty, 
innovation, and a critical censorious spirit/ 
Keble's poetry breathes the most refined and 
boauLilul sentiments, and he was himself 


genial and affectionate to his friends; but 
ho was narrow-minded, prejudiced, and 
intolerant towards those who differed 
from his opinions. Mr. Froude mentions 
a characteristic instance of lus narrowness. 
A member of a family with which he had 
been intimate had adopted Liberal opinions 
in theology, Keblo probably did not know 
what these opinions were, but regarded 
this person as an apostate who had sinned 
against light. lie came to call one day 
when the offender was at home; and learn¬ 
ing that ha was in the house, he refused 
to enter, and remained sitting in the 
porch. 

The Sunday after Newman's return to 
England (July ldtli), Mr. Keble preached 
the assize sermon in the University pulpit. 
It was published under the title of ‘National 
Apostasy/ and Newman always kept the 
day ns the start of the religious movement 
of 1833. There appears to have been 
considerable difference of opinion at first 
among the associates ns to tho mode in 
which they should cany out their scheme; 
but Newman, by his great intellectual 
ability, scholarship, and courage, speedily 
became the leader of the parly, and had 
liis own way, Compared with him, Keble, 
Pusey, Williams, Palmer, and the others 
were r but ns ciphers, and ho the indicating 
number/ ‘The triumvirs, who became a 
national force/ says J. A. Fronde, 'and 
gave its real character to the Oxford 
movement, were Keble, Pusey, and John 
Henry Newman. Newman himself was 
the moving power; the two others were 
powers also, but of inferior mental strength, 
Without the third they would have been 
known as men of genius and learning, but 
their personal influence would have been 
limited to and would have ended with them¬ 
selves/ k The case was altogether different 
with respect to Newman, Ho had been 
appointed in 1828 incumbent of St. Mary’s 
Church, and liis remarkable sermons, as 
well as personal character, bad gained him 
supreme influence over the undergraduates, 
who ' came to regard him with the affection 
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of pupils for fiu idolized mooter. TLie part in the effort to u npro les lunlize the 
simplest word that dropped from liim was English Cluirch. 

treasured as if it had been an intellectual Tho celebrated series of ‘Tracts for tho 
diamond. “For hundreds of young men, Times' was commenced at this period by 
" Credo in. Nowmanum tr was the genuine Newman out of his own head, as lie 
symbol of faith.’ Rlomfield, Bishop of expressed it. They were looked upon 
London, said in his characteristic way that with considerable alarm by Palmer, Per- 
f the whole movement was nothing but a cival, and other friends of the movement, 
Ncwmanm,' who earnestly entreated Newman to put 

Newman at once threw liimself into the a stop to them ; bub, encouraged by ICeblo 
movement with characteristic ardour, and and Fronde, lie resolved to continue the 
employed all his influence to make converts aeries. Tho foundation of the Tmetarian 
to his views, especially among the clergy, on system, as set forth by its founders in these 
not a few of whom in various parts of tho and other papers, was tho doctrine of Apos- 
country lie made a personal call, whether tolical Succession. In tho first tract, which 
he was acquainted with them or not. lie wavs written by Newman, the question is put, 
wrote letters to others on whom he could f On wlmb are we to rest our authority when 
not personally wait Ho commenced a the State deserts us/ and the answer given 
series of letters in the Record on Church is 'On our Apostolical descent’ Tho Tmei- 
Eeform and Clmrcli Discipline. He waxed arums aflinned that Christ had instituted in 
flerce, almost to slaying, against the Liberals, his Church n special body of men, doriviug 
and was especially indignant at 1 )r. Arnold, their authority by unbroken succession from 
whom he scarcely thought a Christian. ‘ I tire Apostles through Episcopal ordination 
do not shrink/ he said, r froin affirming my and tho imposition of hands. This order of 
firm conviction that it would be a gain men, it is alleged, are first, priests medial- 
to tho country were it vastly more super- ing between Christ and his peoplo, with tho 
slitious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more right and power to offer sacrifice, to disponso 
fierce in its roligion than at present it shows the sacraments, and to graub absolution of 
itself to be/ 'A hcrcsiatch/ he contended, sins; and secondly, they are the solo lcgiti- 
' should meet with no mercy: bo assumes male rulers and governors of tho Christian 
the office of the Tempter; and so far forth Church. ‘As to the fact of tho Apostolical 
as his error goes must bo dealt with by the Succession/ said one of Newman’s associates, 
compotont authority as if he wore embodied f ic., tluib our present} Bishops arc tho heirs 
evil. To spare him is false and danger- and representatives of the Apostles by sue- 
our pity. Tb is to ondangor the souls of cessivc transmission of tlio prerogative of 
thousands, and it is uncharitable towards being so, this is too notorious to require 
himself/ ‘ When one of my friends/ lie proof. Every link in tho chain is known 
says, ‘ of liberal and evangelical opinions, from St, T?etcr to our presont Metropolitan/ 
wrote to expostulate with me on tho course Each Bishop, according to this theory, from 

1 was taking, I said that wo would ride the Apostolic times down to the present day 
over him and his as Ofcliniel prevailed over received in liis consecration a mysterious 
Chushan-rislmthaiin, King of Mesopotamia ‘ gift/ which ho transmits in turn to every 
Again, I would have no dealings with my priest whom he ordains, indicated hy tho 
brother. 1 dissuaded a lady from attend- words/Keceive yc tho Holy Ghost/ con¬ 
ing tho marriage of a sister who had sccocled ferring upon him the power to bind and to 
from the Anglican Church/ Such was the loose, to administer the sacraments, and to 
spirit — narrow-minded, bigoted, and in- preach. Ministers not Episcopally ordained 
tolerant—in which Newman commenced have no right to preach the Gospel or to 
liis assaults upon Liberalism, and took administer the sacraments, let thorn bo as 
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holy as they may. On the other hand, no 
matter how ungodly and openly wicked a 
properly ordained minister may be, divine 
grace will be communicated through the 
sacraments dispensed by him, and falsehood 
from his lips will have the effect of truth 
to the hearers, 1 The unworlhiness of man/ 
it was asserted, ‘cannot prevent the good¬ 
ness of God from flowing in those channels 
in which lie has destined it to flow;’ and the 
Christian congregations of the present day, 
who sit at the feet of ministers duly ordained, 
'have the same reason for reverencing in 
them the successors of the Apostles, as the 
primitive Churches of Ephesus and Crete 
had for honouring in Timothy and Titus 
the Apostolic authority of him who had 
appointed them/ So consistently did they 
carry out this theory to its logical conclusion, 
that they affirmed that even when a 'duly 
ordained minister exhibited in his sermons 
a wrong system of doctrine, the Church 
would certainly receive profit from his 
preaching/ ' When everything/ it was 
said, 'seems against the true followers of 
Christ, so that on a carnal calculation you 
would suppose the services of the Church 
stripped of all efficacy, then by acting faith 
in tlie Head of the ministry they are 
instructed and nourished, though in the 
main the given lesson be falsehood and 
the proffered sustenance little better than 
poison/ Holding this theory it was natural 
that Mr. Newman, in the first Tract, should 
ask, 'Why should we talk so little of an 
Apostolical Succession? Why should we 
not seriously endeavour to impress our 
pcoplo with this plain truth, that by 
separating themselves from our communion 
they separate themselves not only from a 
decent, orderly, useful society, but from 
the only Church in this realm which has 
a right to be quite sure she has the Lord's 
body to give to liis people V 

Closely connected with this theory of 
Apostolical Succession is the notion enter¬ 
tained by Tractarians respecting the nature 
and validity of the sacraments. In their 
opinion Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 


not simply expressive rites symbolical of 
religious doctrines, and capable of awaken¬ 
ing religious emotion through the medium 
of the senses and imagination; they are 
them selves the channel through which a 
'supernatural grace’ is communicated, but 
only when they are administered by a 
minister wlio is in the line of Apostolic 
Succession. The doctrine of baptismal re¬ 
generation is held by a large party in the 
English Church who are not Tractarians; 
bub the leaders of that party contend not 
only that regeneration is effected in every 
case of baptism administered by a properly 
ordained minister, but that there is no cer¬ 
tain hope of the pardon of sin wilfully com¬ 
mitted after that rite has been administered. 
'The Church/ says Hr. Pusey, 'has no 
second baptism to give, and so she cannot 
pronounce him who sins after baptism alto¬ 
gether free from lus past sins. There are 
but two periods of absolute cleansing— 
baptism and the day of judgment/ If this 
doctrine were true, another leading Tract- 
arian would have been warranted to speak, 
as he has done almost blasphemously, of 
f the vastness of the power claimed by the 
Church—a power which place3 it almost on 
a level with God Himself—the power of 
forgiving sins by wiping them out in bap¬ 
tism, of transferring souls from hell to 
heaven without admitting a doubt of it/ 

As to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
the doctrines taught by the Tractarians 
differed only in the language employed to 
describe it from the Boman Catholic tenet 
of Tiftiisubstantiation. When the founders 
of this school met in council to organize its 
operations, they pledged themselves to the 
belief that f the participation in the body 
and blood of Christ is essential to the main- 
tenance of Christian life and hope in each 
individual/ or, as Mr. Keble expressed it, 
is ‘the only way of salvation/ and 'that it is 
conveyed to individual Christians only by 
the hands of the successors of the Apostles 
and their delegates ’—that is, Bishops and 
Priests. They contend strongly for the 
mysterious and miraculous character of the 
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Eucharist, and ask, f Is tlicre all the di(Ter¬ 
ence, or indeed anything more than the 
difference, between things seen and unseen 
(a difference worth nothing in faith’s esti¬ 
mate), between healing the sick and con¬ 
verting the soul, raisnig man’s natural body 
and raising him in baptism from the death 
of sin? Is the wonder wrought at the 
marriage of Cana a miracle, and the change 
which the holy elements undergo as consecrated 
by the priest and received by the faithful 
no miracle, simply because the one was per¬ 
ceptible to Iho natural eye, while llio other 
is discerned by the spiritual alone V 
As these notions have received no coun¬ 
tenance from the Holy Scriptures, the 
Trackmans assorted, that the Bible is not 
the sole or a perfect rule of faith, and 
that it is to be supplemented by tradition, 
which is exulted by them into a co¬ 
ordinate authority. llenco the reverence 
with which they regard blio "Fathers as the 
historians of tradition, whoso most childish 
fancies, stories of pretended miracles, and 
whimsical and ridiculous interpretations of 
Scripture they adopt and eulogize, Henco, 
too, the doctrine o£ development on which 
the Papal Church lays such stress, and 1ms 
turned so largely to account Tho doctrine 
of 1 reserve 1 in the mode of exhibiting, or 
rather veiling Christian truth, was also 
borrowed from Homo, and it was even con¬ 
tended that tho doctrine of tho atonement 
should not be set forth by ministers in an 
explicit, and prominent manner. Prayers 
for the dead wore openly justified as boiug, 
in tho opinion of Newman, f Catholic and 
apparently Apostolical ;* and with regard to 
the Popish doctrine of Purgatory we are 
told that, f taken in the mero letter, thoro 
is little in it against which wo shall be 
able to sustain formal objections/ It- was 
strongly recommended that the imago of 
tho cross—‘a holy and efficacious emblem’ 
—should bo multiplied far and wide, and 
* with tho cross should bo associated other 
Catholic symbols- For those painted win¬ 
dows seem to furnish a suitable place. 
They should at all events bo confined to 


the most sacred portion of the building. 
Such are the lamb with the standard, tho 
descending dove, llio anchor, tho trianglo, 
the pelican, the fish, and others/ Tho 
absence of anointing at baptism and con¬ 
firmation was lamented as the "loss of a 
privilege/ It was recommended that 'two 
wax candles should be placed upon tho 
altar/ ilmb is, over tho communion tabic, 
mid to use altar-cloths, flowers woven into 
wreaths and chaplets, the dedication by 
private Christians of particular days to ilia 
religious commemoration of deceased saints, 
and to employ in their honour a service after 
tho pattern of an office in tho breviary of a 
Itouian saint. f JDays and places/ it was 
said, 'specially dedicated to the saints, are 
means to us of communion with them. 
They not only remind us of thorn, and lead 
us to contemplate their lives, but they give 
us a special interest in tho prayers which 
these blessed spirits offer up day nncl niglit 
before tho throno.’ Some of the Tractarian 
writers ploadad openly for the restoration 
of Monaaticiam; others expressed their 
predilection for the celibacy of the cl orgy. 
In short, as llio system was developed they 
gradually adopted one by one all the essen¬ 
tial principles of Ilomanism, except sub¬ 
mission Lo Pupal authority, and not a few 
of its riles and ceremonies- 

The Tractarian movement at Oxford was 
regarded ab first with curiosity or surprise 
rather Hi an with apprehension; but as tho 
views and aims of its leaders expanded, 
and the number of their followers rapidly 
increased, the public began to suspect the 
integrity of tho authors of tho Tracts and 
of kindred articles in periodicals do voted Lo 
the advocacy of their toncts, and to percoivo 
that they were steadily advancing Home¬ 
ward They talked indeed of a Via Media — 
a middle path between Protestantism and 
Popery, which they argued was tho proper 
road for the English Church to follow; 
and tlioir loader spoke of the 'Papal 
Apostasy/ ' the corrupt system of the 
Papacy/ declared that Rome was f heretic/ 
was 'invaded by an evil genius/ that sho 
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hail ' apostatized in the Council of Trent/ 
that 1 slie had joined herself in perpetual 
league to the cause of Antichrist/ and that 
'her communion was infected with heresy, 
and ought to he shunned like the plague/ 
The sincerity of these strong sentiments 
was doubted at the time, and it was 
uncharitably alleged that they were used 
merely as a hlmd—not altogether with¬ 
out reason; for their author subsequently 
acknowledged that lie justified himself in 
publishing such opinions hy the excuse 
that he was not speaking his own words, 
he was but following a consensus of the 
divines of his Church, They had ever 
used the strongest language against Rome, 
even the most able and learned of them. 
1 1 wish/ ho said to himself, 1 to throw my¬ 
self into their system. While I say what 
they say, I am safe/ lie now frankly 
admits, however, that he had reason to fear 
that such language was to be ascribed in 
no small measure to a hope of approving 
himself to persons he respected, and a wish 
to repel the charge of Romanism. When 
told, therefore, that tlio tenets lie was 
advocating were f sheer Popery/ he replied, 
'Time; we seem to be making straight for 
it; but go on a while, and you will come to 
a deep chasm across tlio path which makes 
real approximation impossible/ 

These excuses and pleas served their 
purposo for a time, all the more readily 
that the efforts of the Tractarians seemed 
likely to counteract the movements in an 
opposite direction of the Broad Church 
party, headed by such men as Arnold 
and Wliafcoly, But when tlie system was 
further developed, and the Tracts were 
devoted to the advocacy of doctrines and 
ceremonies which had hitherto distinguished 
the Romisli from the Protestant Uliurcli, 
such as auricular confession, prayers for 
the dead, the intercession of saints, a rigid 
observance of fasts, the priest praying with 
his hack to the people, the elevaliou of the 
bread at the Gommuniou in imitation of 
the elevation of the host, placing lighted 
tapers at noonday on the Communion table, 


and oilier similar innovations; when a 
clergyman holding office in the English 
Church was seen proceeding through the 
streets in his surplice, with a crucifix in 
his hand, to administer the sacrament to 
a dying parishioner; when the Church of 
England was described to be in a state that 
required 'means of recovery and re-establish- 
ment to make lier a pure branch of the 
Catholic Church;' when leading Tractarians 
were heard to declare that they 4 liatcd the 
Reformers and the Preform a lion more and 
more;' when the Reformation was spoken 
of as all but a fearful judgment, and it 
was declared that the f unprotestantizing of 
the National Church 1 was an object which 
they should strain every nerve to accom¬ 
plish—then it became evident to the most 
unsophisticated and simple-minded that the 
alleged 'deep chasm’ did not exist, and that 
the Via Media , after striking off at a large 
angle from the Protestant path, was now 
leading direct into the hroad road which 
conducted pilgrims to Piomo, In short, the 
'Anglican Church/ as it was termed by 
the Tractarians, was to be regarded, accord¬ 
ing to the Trnctarian theory, as a definite 
society endowed with high gifts exclusively 
limiLcd to the clergy ordained in an un¬ 
broken succession from the Apostles, out 
of which there is no salvation; it was 
affirmed in their Tracts that the ministers 
of this Church possess the gift of inspira¬ 
tion, and are authorized collaterally with 
the Bible to declare tlio revealed will 
of God, not only in the way of interpreta¬ 
tion, bub also in the assertion of doctrines 
which are not actually found in Scripture; 
that the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
the appointed channel for man's salvation, 
and that none but an apostolically ordained 
minister can administer it; that there is a 
real presence of Christ in tlio consecrated 
elements; that General Councils are in¬ 
fallible; that works of penance procure 
pardon of sins; that there is a Purgatory 
for the purification of tlie saints; that there 
is a sacrifice of the Mass, wherein offering is 
made to God for the remission of sin; that 
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celibacy is a holier state than marriage; 
that the blessed saints intercede with God 
for men, and that prayers for the dead are 
desirable. When these tenets vers publicly 
professed and advocated, it became evident 
to the 'meanest comprehension 1 that Angli¬ 
canism and Romanism were twin sisters. 

Meanwhile the TracCari&ns, emboldened 
by the manifest reluctance of the Bishops to 
interfere with them, proceeded to develop 
more and more clearly their system in all 
its principles and details, either unconscious 
or regardless of the growing indignation of 
the people. Tract number lxxx., written 
by Mr, Isaac Williams, which advocated 
< reserve' in communicating religious know¬ 
ledge, and contended that the f mysteries' 
of religion should not bo made known to 
the general public, provoked li serious 
outcry, and was understood, not without 
reason, to recommend that their most 
unpopular doctrines, leading direct to 
Romanism, should be kept back till the 
public mind was prepared to receive them, 
A tract by Newman, on the Breviary, 
was so Romanizing that it drew clown a 
remonstrance even from Dr, Bagel, the 
High-Church Bishop of Oxford ; and Tract 
lxxxix., on ' the Mysticism of the "Fathers/ 
not only defended but eulogized many of 
the stupendous errors of patristic allegory, 
wlneli to sober-minded interpreters of 
Scripture seem the merest dreams of a 
crazed fancy. But Tract number xc. 
brought mailers to a crisis. Crosses, 
crucifixes, triangles, anchors, doves, fishes, 
garlands, and other ecclesiastic frippery, 
had oxcitecl a strong feeling in the com¬ 
munity ; and when one after another of the 
more forward and. hot-headed TraoLanans 
went over to Romo, no one could doubt 
what was the tendency if not the object 
of the BysUxm, But the pnWical ion of iho 
notorious tract referred to elicited a burst 
of public indignation winch scorns to have 
astonished and overawed, the leaders of the 
party. 

The object of the Tract, as Mr. Newman 
its author declares, was to f minimize 1 


the teaching of tho Articles, in order to 
induce tlio members of his party who 
were inclined to go over to the lloniisli 
communion to remain within the pale of 
the English Church. He aimed at showing 
that a clergyman could subscribe to the 
Articles of tho Established Church, and 
yofc hold almost all tho Popish doctrines 
against which these Articles wore regarded 
ns a protest. lie maintained that tho 
Thirty-nine Articles wore not really op¬ 
posed to tho Romish doctrines, but might 
bo subscribed by those who wore in heart 
at one with the Pupal system. It was 
confidently asserled by lnm that those 
Articles wore directed, not against the 
doctrines of Popery, but only against the 
popular abuses of these doctrines; that 
they condemned Masses, bub not the Mass; 
that tlioy were not written against the 
creed of the Romish Church, but only 
against actual cxisLing errors in its practice; 
that a clergyman may subscribe these 
Articles and yet believe in the Mass, in 
Purgatory, indulgences, worshipping and 
adoration of relics, and tho invocation of 
saints; may hold that confirmation, penance, 
orders, matrimony, and extreme unction are 
sacraments, though the Articles expressly 
declare that they f aro not Lo ho counted 
for sacraments of the gospel;’ and may 
contend that General Councils ‘ gathered 
together in the name of Christ' are infal¬ 
lible, though the Articles affirm that such 
councils ‘may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining unto God/ 
The attempt thus nmdo to explain away 
the plainest and most explicit statements 
of (heso Articles, and to reconcile tlio creed 
of the Episcopal Church with tho dogmas of 
Popery, was received with a storm of indig¬ 
nation the violence of which startled New- 
man huvsoll, who snys, slnuigdy enough, 
that ho was r quite uuprepared for its 
violence ’ The ' priestly glossing' of tho 
Tract was compared to the moral jugglery 
and the mental reservations of the Jesuits, 
as saying one thing and moaning another 
and vitally different thing, as destructive 
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of public truth and morality, and aa fitted 
to destroy all confidence in the honour and 
good faith of mankind. 

The University of Oxford was thrown 
into a fever of excitement, and clamorous 
demands were made that adequate punish¬ 
ment should be inflicted on 'the traitor 
who would betray the citadel he was sworn 
to defend/ Four of the leading tutors, of 
whom the present Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury was one, published a letter stating 
that the Tract lmd a tendency to 'mitigate 1 
the differences bet wen Roman ancl Anglican 
doctrine; and the Hebdomadal Council, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, Hoads 
of Houses, and Proctors, held a meeting 
(March 15,1841) to consider the complaint 
of the four tutors, and passed the following 
resolution—' Considering that it is enjoined 
in the statutes of the University that every 
student shall bo instructed and examined 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, and shall sub¬ 
scribe to them; considering also that a 
Tract lias recently appeared, dated from 
Oxford, and entitled " Remarks on certain 
passages in the Thirty-nine Articles,” being 
Humber Ninety of Tracts for the Times, a 
series of anonymous publications purporting 
to be written by members of the University, 
but which are in no way sanctioned by the 
University itself: Resolved that modes of 
interpretation such as are suggested in the 
same Tract, evading rather than explaining 
the sense of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
reconciling subscription to them with the 
adoption of errors which they were designed 
to counteract, defeat the object and are 
inconsistent with the due observance of 
the above-mentioned statutes/ 

A great outcry was made at the timo by 
the Tmctarmns ancl their friends that the 
action of the Hebdomadal Board was pre¬ 
cipitate, and that they refused to delay 
even for a day their decision on the subject. 
But no explanation whatever could have 
rendered the Tract less offensive or Jesu¬ 
itical, and the all but universal opinion 
now, after tho lapse of forty years, is that 
tho sentence was just As one of the 
VOL. II. 


Bishops said, ' Under the specious pretence 
of deference to antiquity and respect for 
primitive models, the foundations of the 
Protestant Church are undermined by men 
who dwell within her walls, and those who 
sit in the Reformers 3 seat are traducing 
the Reformation/ The strong feeling which 
this attempt to explain away the meaning 
of tire Articles excited, at length compelled 
the High-Church Bishop of the Diocese to 
intimate his strong desire that the Tracts 
should be discontinued, and this step was 
accordingly taken. From this time ouwarcl 
tho views of the party were set forth mainly 
in the British Cntic , of which Newman 
was the editor. But their zeal was in no 
degree chocked by the disapprobation of 
'the successors of tho Apostles/ to whose 
authority they had hitherto professed 
almost slavish obedience. One after an¬ 
other, the leaders of the party found their 
appropriate asylum in the bosom of the 
Tapacy; bub the great majority retained 
their livings, though they had abandoned 
tho principles of the Church whose bread 
they eat, and from the vantage-ground of 
the parishes, tlio pulpits, the Universities 
and the Sees of tho National Church they 
have continued most dishonestly to under¬ 
mine the Protestant faith, and to propagate 
all the essential principles of the Romish 
system. 

At this period of restlessness and excite¬ 
ment, both religious and secular, another 
sect sprang into existence, which for several 
years attracted a good deal of attention 
and led to not a little angry controversy— 
the Irvingites, as they were termed, from 
the most eminent person connected with the 
society. Edward Irving, one of the most 
powerful and impressive pulpit orators of 
his day, began his remarkable career in 
London in 1822, where he was appointed 
minister of a little Scottish Church in 
Hatton Garden His personal appearance, 
commanding, prophet-like manner, and 
peculiar mode of thought and language 
speedily made an impression on the public, 
notwithstanding the disadvantageous posi- 
27 
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tion iii which his ministry ill London began. 
But the immediate origin of Irving’s sudden 
and remarkable popularity, and the circum¬ 
stance which led to a crowd of noble and 
fashionable hearers pouring in upon his 
chapel, is said to have been a speech of 
Canning's in the House of Commons. Sir 
James Mackintosh had accidentally been 
led to hear tho new preacher, and was 
much struck with tlic words uttered by 
Irving in his prayer, describing a family 
of orphans as now 'thrown upon tile father¬ 
hood of God/ IIo repeated the words to 
Canning, who 'started/ as Mackintosh said, 
and made an engagement to accompany tho 
philosophic historian to the Scottish Chapel 
next Sunday. Shortly after, a discussion 
look place in tho House of Commons, in 
which referonco was made to tho resources 
of tho Church and the necessity of liberal 
endowments, in order to secure eminent 
clerical abilities. Canning told the House 
that so far from universal was this rule 
that ho himself lmd lately hoard a Scottish 
minister, trained in one of tlio moat poorly 
endowed cf Churches and established in 
one of her outlying dependencies possessed 
of no endowment at all, preach the most 
eloquent sermon he had ever listened to, 
Tho curiosity awakened by Canning's 
speech was the first beginning of the in¬ 
vasion of 'Society' on the mean and dingy- 
looking Caledonian Clmpel and its giflod 
minister. Crowds of people, mainly of 
tho intelligent, tho learned, the intellectual, 
and the noble—statesmen, poets, painters, 
philosophers, literary men, merchants, mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, peers and fashionable 
ladies, mingled with shopkeepers and 
mechanics—flocked to hear the Scottish 
orator, who thus at a bound 'sprang out 
of obscurity with a sudden unexampled 
leap to the giddiest height of popular 
applause, abuse, and idolatry.’ Irving’s tall 
and stalwart figure, rich deep-toned voico, 
remarkable countenance, and prodigious 
energy heightened tho effect of his fear¬ 
less denunciation of everything, civil or 
ecclesiastical, which he considered wrong; 


while his style, which was formed on the 
model of the old Puritans, attracted atten¬ 
tion by its quaint phraseology and abrupt 
simplicity. The attacks made upon him 
by the witlings of the metropolis, squibs 
and caricatures, as well as the criticism of 
all tho loading periodicals, including the 
Quarterly and Wwhmmtcr 2kviavs } con¬ 
tributed not a lilllo to the extraordinary 
sensation produced by Irving’s remarkable 
stylo of oratory. In tho zenith of his fame 
he published a volume of discourses under 
the title of f JFor the Oracles of God, Tour 
Orations: For Judgments to Come; an 
Argument in Nino Parts/ three editions of 
which were called for in little more than 
six months. It excited greater attention, 
was more extensively criticised with a 
greater diversity of opinion, than probably 
any other volume of sermons ever published 
in the English language, Tho work has 
now sunk into oblivion; but though dis¬ 
figured by numerous and glaring faults in 
style and manner and taste, it contains 
many passages of extraordinary beauty and 
spirit-stirring eloquence, which deserved to 
survive. 

Irving’s popularity continued with no 
abatement for about two years, and a new 
and stately church was Greeted for him in 
Regent Square, capable of accommodating 
at least two thousand persons. But unfor¬ 
tunately his thirst for applause had grown 
morbid, and strong excitement had become a 
necessity of his nature. 'There was now/says 
Carlyle, 'the impossibility to live neglected; 
to walk on the quiet paths whore alono it 
is well with us; singularity must hence¬ 
forth succeed singularity/ The crowd of 
frivolous sight-seers and fashion-hunters 
soon flocked elsewhere in pursuit of some 
new object of attraction; and Carlyle, who 
was Irving’s early and intimate friend, was 
of opinion that it was his eager and vain 
attempts to retain his hold on tho class 
who at one time thronged his church which 
led him astray from the path of sober and 
sound doctrine, and entangled him inextri¬ 
cably in absurdity and error. There can 
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be little doubt that tlie excitement which 
he had created had been too powerful for 
even his strong understanding and noble 
spirit to conLrol, and that he now found 
it impossible to pause in Ins fervid career. 
But there were other and more potent 
causes at work, hurrying him on towards 
the goal which he was soon to reach. 
Irving had become a most enthusiastic 
disciple of Coleridge, and the influence 
of tlie Higligatc sage contributed not a 
little to increase tlie tendency the Scottish 
minister had already mauifedad to mys¬ 
ticism and obscurity. Though Irving’s ser¬ 
mons and prayers still manifested power, 
and lichness, and gleams of exquisite beauty, 
their mysticism and extreme allegorization 
rendered them always wearisome, and often 
unintelligible. He now devoted himself 
with characteristic ardour to the exposition 
of unfulfilled prophecy, and through that 
medium sought to explain the difficulties 
of tlie Bible, and tlie condition and pros¬ 
pects of humanity. In a bulky volume 
entitled *Babylon and Infidelity fore¬ 
doomed by God/ published in 182 6 } he 
ventured to predict the exact date of the 
final overthrow of Popery and Infidelity, 
and confidently fixed upon the year 1868 
as tlie period when the Millennial feign 
of Christ on earth was to commence. He 
next adopted the opinion that it was tlie 
want of faith alone which prevented tlie 
miraculous gifts conferred upon the primi¬ 
tive Church from being enjoyed by tlie 
Church in modern times, and the ministers 
of the one from doing what had been done 
by the Apostles of the other. Having for 
some time earnestly prayed for and eagerly 
expected the return of these miraculous 
gifts, it was natural that lie should ere long 
believe that they had been again bestowed 
upon the Church. 

Shortly before thiB period Irving had 
come under tlie influence of Mr. Henry 
Drummond, a hanker and member of Par¬ 
liament, a very remarkable man. He was 
the recognized head of a small body of 
religious men, whose principal bond of union 


seems to have been a confident belief in the 
Second Advent of Cliriat. His character 
presented a curious combination of a be¬ 
liever in all the mysteries of religion, and 
a shrewd caustic man of the world. Ilis 
wealth, high social position, and restless 
activity, combined with his impatient, 
fastidious, and wilful disposition, made 
him very arbitrary in his dealings with 
others, and especially with those whose 
connection with him arose out of their 
common religious belief. He held con¬ 
ferences at students af praptvecy, lasting 
for six days at a time, at his country-seat, 
Albiuy in Surrey, which were regularly 
attended by Irving, and of course served 
to confirm him in Iris expectation that the 
Millennium would commence at no distant 
day The influence of the impetuous and 
imperious Albury religious potentate oil 
tlie simple-minded, tender-hearted Scottish 
preacher was not beneficial, and tended, 
to make him plunge deeper and deeper 
into mystical and prophetic speculations, 
and as bis biographer says, 4 to cast wistful 
looks over all the world, not only for pro¬ 
phecies fulfilled, but for signs approaching 
—watching the gleams upon the horizon 
which should herald the advent of the Lord.’ 
When Irving was in this state of mind, a 
kind of religious frenzy broke out at Bow, 
on the Firth of Clyde. A girl of the name 
of Mary Campbell was supposed to be 
dying of consumption. 1 One of her sisters, 
along with a female friend who had come 
to the house for that end/ wrote Irving,' had 
been spending the whole day in humiliation 
and fasting, and prayer before God with a 
special respect to the restoration of the 
“ gifts.” They had come up in the evening 
to the aick chamber of the sister, who was 
laid on a sofa, and along with one or two 
others of the household they were engaged 
in prayer together, 'When in the midst of 
their devotions the Holy Ghost came with 
mighty power upon the sick woman, as she 
lay in her weakness, and constrained her to 
speak at great length and with superhuman 
strength in an unknown tongue, to the- 
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astonishment of all who heard and to lior 
" own great edification, " ’ 

The excitement soon spread to the 
opposite shores of the Dnlh of Clyde, 
A family in lmmblc life, of the name of 
Macdonald, contained an invalid sister who 
one day addressed her two brothers, James 
and George, at great length, concluding with 
a solemn prayer for James that he might 
at that turn be endowed with the power 
of the Holy Ghost, Almost instantly 
James calmly said, 'I have got it.’ Ho 
walked to the window and stood silent 
for a minute or two He then walked up 
to his sister's bedside, ancl addressed her in 
these words, 'Arise and stand upright/ lie 
repeated tire words, took lier by the hand, 
and she rose. The next stop taken by 
James Macdonald was to write to Mary 
Campbell, conveying to her the same com¬ 
mand which, had been so effectual in the 
case of his sister. On receipt of this letter 
sho too rose up, and declared herself healed. 
' Whatever the cause/ says Irving’s biogra¬ 
pher, * the result was real, Mary Campbell, 
who before tins time lmd boon confined to 
bed, from this moment without any interval 
leturned to active lifo; became, as was 
natural, the centre of double curiosity and 
interest ; spoke, $ expounded, gave forth 
the utterances of her power in crowded 
assemblies, and entored into the full career 
of a prophetess and gifted person/ The 
whole country was speedily ringing with 
the tale of these wondrous events, and not 
a few implicitly believed that a now miracu¬ 
lous dispensation, embodying the gifts of 
Tongues and of Healing, was inaugurated in 
all the power of Apostolic times. 

It is not difficult to understand the effect 
which the nows of these manifestations had 
upon a mind like Irving s, in tlic state in 
which it then was. 1 A subtle agitation of 
hope, wonder, and curiosity pervaded tho 
Church, which, under Irving’s half miracu¬ 
lous realizations of every truth ho touched, 
must have been fully prepared for tho 
entirely miraculous whenever it should 
appear with reasonable warrant and wit¬ 


ness/ Instances of miraculous healing wero 
now alleged to be taking place on the banks 
of the Thames, of the same naluro with 
those that had beon witnessed on the 
shores of tho Gareloch, and these were 
followed by manifestations in Irving’s own 
congregation. ' Two of my flock/ ho 
wrote to a friend in July, 1831, 'have 
received the gift of tongues and prophecy/ 
They had prayed for these gifts, and 
lmd not, ho said, * dared to believe that 
when we asked for bread lie gave us a 
stone, and when we asked fish lie gave us 
a serpent/ 1 Tho Spirit took them, and 
made them speak in a tongue—sometimes 
singing in a tongue, sometimes speaking 
words in a tongue, and by degrees this gift 
was perfected until they were moved to 
speak in a tonguo even in tho presence of 
others. Then in process of time, poihaps 
at the end of a fortnight, tho gift perfected 
itself so that they wore made to speak in a 
tongue and to prophesy; that is, to sot forth 
iu English words for exhortation, for edifi¬ 
cation, and comfort/ Irving then proceeded 
to 'try the spirits/ but, as his biographer 
says, 'liia was not a mind judicial, impartial, 
able to coniine itself to mere evidence/ and 
prepossessed as he was with the notion that 
these gifts wero directly sent in answor to 
prayer, ho liad no misgivings as to the 
genuineness of the manifestations, which 
had now become frequent at his prayer 
meetings, Ho hesitated, however, for sorno 
weeks to suffer the utterances in his Church 
even in the morning meetings; but tho 
warning and reproving voices which inter¬ 
rupted his praycis and exhortations in 
private meetings wero not to bo restrained, 
These prophets tpld him, in mournful out¬ 
bursts, that lie was restraining the Spirit 
of God, lie could not bear this reproach ; 
and believing that tho exhortations and 
reproofs camo fiom God, he felt that ho 
lmd no choice but to obey them. 

Matters soon camo to a crisis. Early in 
November Irving delivered two sermons on 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and 
hotli at the morning and evening services 
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the congregation was disturbed by indi¬ 
viduals pretending to the miraculous gift of 
tongues. In tlie morning a lady, unable as 
she said to restrain herself, rushed into the 
vestry, and spoke for some time in an un¬ 
known tongue, while another from the 
same impulse ran down the side aisle out 
of the church f The sudden, doleful, and 
unintelligible sounds/ said an eye-witness 
of the scene, f beiug heard by all the congre¬ 
gation, produced the utmost confusion ; the 
act of standing up, the exertion to hear, 
see, and understand, by 1600 or 2000 per¬ 
sons, created a noise which may be easily 
conceived/ Irving paused in Ins preaching 
^hen this strange interruption, occurred; 
and when order was restored he stated that 
the occurrence was not new except in the 
congregation, where he had been for some 
time considering the propriety of introducing 
it, but though satisfied of the correctness 
of such a measure, he was afraid of dis¬ 
persing the flock. Nevertheless, as it was 
now brought forward by God's will, he felt 
it his duty to submit 
In the evening there was a tremendous 
crowd, and great excitement. Mi\ Irving 
had nearly finished his disc our so when 
another of the ladies spoke. Then a gentle¬ 
man in the gallery rose from his seat, 
and commenced a violent harangue In the 
unknown tongue. The confusion occasioned 
was extreme. The whole congregation rose 
from their seats m affright, Several ladies 
screamed aloud, and others rushed to the 
door. * There was, indeed, in the strange 
unearthly, and extraordinary power of voice, 
enough to appal the most stout-hearted/ 
There was considerable difference of 
opinion respecting the precise nature and 
meaning of the sounds thus uttered by the 
prophets and prophetesses. Some asserted 
that the ‘ tongue* was real language* Mary 
Campbell affirmed that the tongue given to 
her was that of the Pelew Islands, of which 
she was not likely to know much; while 
others expressed their conviction that it 
was the Turkish or Chinese language. A 
third class declared that it was mere 


gibberish, utterly devoid of meaning. But 
zn the end the devout believers in the 
miraculous character of these manifesta¬ 
tions came to the conclusion that the tongues 
were not actual languages, but only 'a super¬ 
natural sight attestation/ of the intelligible 
prophecy which followed. But when the 
unintelligible utterances did pass into 
English they were found to contain exhor¬ 
tations, warnings, or commands of the most 
commonplace character, which it required 
no supernatural powei to discover aud set 
forth. 

The die was now cast; the door once 
opened could not be shut. The manifesta¬ 
tions grew in number and intensity, and 
were completely beyond Irving's control. 
He became a spectator, rather than an 
actor, in the strange scenes that were now 
regularly witnessed in his church. The 
prophets assumed a higher authority than 
his in the regulation of its pioceedings, 
and not uufrequently addressed lrim in 
the language of warning, admonition, and 
rebuke. A Mr. Baxter, in particular, carried 
matters with a high hand, and not only inter¬ 
preted prophecy, but uttered predictions. 
He fixed the day and the year when the 
* rapture of the saints * was to take place; 
lie laid churn to the character of an apostle, 
declared * in the power' that the Church no 
longer retained the privilege of ordaining, 
and that all spiritual offices were hence¬ 
forth to be filled by the 4 gifted/ or those 
specially called through the gifted by the 
Spirit of God. Irving was troubled, and no 
wonder, at some of these manifestations; 
and when addressed in A commanding tone' 
by Baxter, who afterwards confessed that 
he had been all along under a delusion, ‘lie 
was much startled, and doubted whether It 
was of God or of the enemy/ and said to the 
prophet, f Faith is hard/ but m the end he 
always submitted to 4 the gifted brethren/ 
About this time the exorcism of an evil 
spirit was attempted by Mary Campbell 
(afterwaids Mrs. Caird) and Mr. Baxter, who 
stood over the supposed demoniac, adjuring 
the devil to come out of him, hufc without 
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success. Irving, who was a looker on, only 
ventured to utter the significant suggestion, 
f This kind goetli not forth but with prayer 
and fasting.' He looked on helpless, and 
doubting, and 'trying the spirits with anxious 
scrutiny/ while 'prophet after prophet, with 
convulsed frame aucl miraculous outcry, took 
up the burden and enforced the message of 
his predecessor, by times electrifying Lho 
little assembly with sudden denunciation of 
some secret sin in the midst of thorn, or' 
of some intruding devil who has found 
entrance into the sacred place/ 

Irving's conduct had long been regarded 
with uneasiness and suspicion by the Church 
of Scotland, and it was at length brought | 
under the notice of the London l’rcsbytcry 
by the trustees of liis church in Regent 
Hquare, in accordance with the advice of Sir 
Edward Sugdon; aucl by Lho decision of that 
court he was excluded from the building on 
the ground of the irregular and improper 
proceedings permitted in the public worship. 
He and tlioso who still adder ad to him 
found refuge for a time in a large room in 
Gray’s Inn Road, and afterwards, in 1833, 
in a largo picture gallery in Newman Street 
which had belonged to West the painter. 
The Presbytery of Annan, by which Irving 
was licensed, in compliance with the in¬ 
junction of the Commission of Assembly, 
summoned him ic appear before them on a 
charge of heresy arising out of his opinions 
respecting the human nature of Christ 
The proceedings terminated in his deposition 
from tho office of the ministry, and his final 
separation from the Scottish Church. 

It is a significant fact most characteristic 
of Llio ‘ Albury School of Prophets/ as they 
were - termed from their rich and powerful 
patron, that on Irving’s return to Newman 
Street after his deposition, sad and weary ) 
and with a sorely wounded heart, ‘ho was 
received, not with extraordinary honours ns 
a martyr, but with an immediate interdict 
''in the power/’ forbidding him to exercise 
any priestly function, to administer sacra¬ 
ments, or to assume anything out of the 
province of the deacon, the lowest office in 


tho newly-formed Church/ Ilo was not 
even permitted to pioacli except in thoso 
1 loss sacred assemblies in which tho outer 
world of unboliovors were admitted to meet 
the Church; but in tho Church itself he sat 
silent, deprived of his office, no longer tho 
angel to whom tho apostle himself had to 
bow, but a simple servant—doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord/ He had no expecta¬ 
tion of so extraordinary a proceeding; but 
not a syllable of complaint upon the subject 
ever came from his lips. 'Tho prophets 
spoke and elders ruled; but in the midst of 
them Irving sat silent, listening wistfully, if 
perhaps the voice from heaven might come 
to restore him to that office which was tho 
vocation of liis life/ At Inst, while he sat 
in the lowest place, and waited with rare 
humbleness of mind, the * utterance’ called 
him to resume his oflico. As tho authorized 
f Chronicle’ of the Church expressed it, by 
f Lho concurrent action in manifested super¬ 
natural power, both of prophet and apostle, 
he was called and ordained angel or chief 
pastor of the dock assembled in Newman 
Street/ The sacred oflico was restored to 
him by'tho apostolic hands of Mr. Cardnle, 
at the command of one of tho ecstatic 
speakers;’ and Irving humbly accepted that 
re-ordination. 

Tho general public continued still to 
Lake an interest in these f spiritual mani¬ 
festations/ and tho place of mooting was 
generally crowded with curious spectators 
who seem to have boon at a loss whether 
to ascribe the ‘ utterances * to imposture or 
fanaticism. Among others the Clerk of tho 
Council found his way to Newman Sired, 
and liis description of the f exhibition of 
tongues’ which he witnessed represents it 
correctly as it appeared to tho outer world. 
'Tho chapel/ he says, ‘is oblong, with a 
semicircular recess at one end. It has been 
fitted up with galleries all round; and in 
the semicircle there are tiers of benches, 
in front of which is a platform with an 
elevated chair for Irving himself, and a 
sort of desk before it; on each side of the 
chair arc three arm-chairs, on which three 
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other preachers a at. The steps from the 
floor to the platform were occupied by 
men (whether peculiarly favoured or not, I 
don’t know); but the seats behind Irving’s 
cli aii' are evidently appropriated to the 
higher class of devotees, for they were 
the best dressed of the congregation. Tlie 
business was conducted with decency, and 
the congregation was attentive. It began, 
with a hymn, the words given out by 
one of tlie assistant preachers and sung by 
the whole flock. This, which seems to be 
common to all Dissenting services, is always 
very fine, the full swell of human voices 
producing a grand effect. After this Irving 
delivered a prayer in a very slow drawling 
tone, rather long, and not at all striking in 
point of language or thought. "When he 
had finished, one of the men sitting beside 
him arose, read a few verses from the Bible, 
and discoursed thereon. He was a sorry 
fellow, and was followed by two others not. 
much better. After these three Spencer 
Perceval* stood up. He recited the duty 
to our neighbour in the Catechism, and 
descanted on that text in a style in all 
respects ferr superior to the others. He 
appeared about to touch on politics, and 
(as well as I can recollect) was saying, 
ff Ye trusted that your institutions were 
unalterable; ye believed that your loyalty 
to your king, your respect for your nobility, 
your "—when suddenly a low moaning 
voice was heard, on which he instantly 
stopped, threw his arm over his breast, 
and covered liis eyes in an attitude of 
deep devotion, as if oppressed by the 
presence of the Spirit, The voice, after 
ejaculating three “ Oil’s/’ one rising above 
the other in tones very musical, burst 
into a flow of unintelligible jargon, which 
whether it was in English or gibberish I 
could not discover. This lasted five or six 
minutes, and as the noise was silenced, 
another woman, in more passionate and 
louder tones, took it up; this last spoke in 
English, and words though nob sentences 

* Son of Mr. Spencer Poicoyal, tho well-known 
Prime Mi ilia tor, 1809-1812, 


were distinguishable. I bad a full view 
of her, sitting exactly behind Irving’s chair. 
She was well-dressed, spoke sitting, under 
great apparent excitement, and screamed 
on till from exhaustion, as it seemed, her 
voice gradually died away, and all was 
still. Then Spencer Perceval in slow and 
solemn tones resumed, not where he had 
left off, but with an exhortation to hear 
the voice of the Lord, which had just been 
uttered to tlie congregation; and after a 
few more sentences he sat down. Two 
more followed him, and then Irving 
preached. His subject was God’s love, 
upon winch he poured forth a mystical, 
incomprehensible rhapsody, with extraor¬ 
dinary vehemence of manner and poweT of 
lungs. There was nothing like eloquence 
in his sermon, no musical periods to cap¬ 
tivate the ear, no striking illustrations 
to charm the imagination; but there is 
undoubtedly something in his commanding 
figure and strange wild countenance, liis 
vehemence, and above all the astonishing 
power of his voice, its compass, intonation, 
and variety, which arrests attention and 
gives the notion of a great orator. I dare¬ 
say he can speak well, but to waste real 
eloquence on such an auditory would be 
like throwing pearls to swine. 1 

The ‘Albury School of Prophets' were 
of opinion that before the Second Advent 
took place there would intervene a time 
of great tribulation and a brief triumph of 
evil, and this notion was shared by not a 
few who had no sympathy with their pecu¬ 
liar opinions. At the time when the cholera 
was laging and the whole country was in a 
state of commotion, and 'men’s hearts were 
failing them for fear and for looking after the 
things that were coming on the earth/ the 
large-hearted, liberal-minded Dr. Arnold 
wrote in reply to a question about the 
alleged Irvingite 'gift:*— f If the thing be 
real, I should take it merely as a sign of 
the coming of the day of the Lord—the 
only use, as far as I can make out, that 
ever was derived from the gift of tongues. 
I do nob see that it was ever made a 
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vehicle of instruction or ever superseded 
the study of Longues, but that it was 
merely a sign of tho power of God—a 
man being for tho time a more instru¬ 
ment to utter sounds which ho himself 
understood not. However, whether this 
be a real sign or no, I believe that “tho 
day of llio Lord” is coming—that is, tho 
termination of one of tlio great “ages” of 
the human race, whether the final ono of 
nil or not: that I believe no created being 
knows, or can knoAV, The termination of 
the Jewish “ago” in tho first century, and 
of the Roman " age” in the fifth and sixth, 
wore each marked by tho same concurrence 
of calamities—wars, tumults, pestilences, 
earthquakes, &c.; all marking the timo of 
one of God’s peculiar seasons of visitation 
. ♦ , My sense of tho evil of tho Limes, 
and to what prospects I am bringing up 
my children, is overwhelmingly bitter. All 
the moral and physical world appears so 
exactly to announce tho coming of “tho 
great day of tho Lord," that is, a period of 
fearful visitation to terminate the exist in a 
state of things—'Whether to terminate tho 
whole existence of tho human race, neither 
man nor angel knows—that no entironess 
of private happiness can possibly closo my 
mind against the sou so of it.’ 

Meanwhile affairs were proceeding from 
bad to Worse with Irving. If the Church 
of his fathers had chastised liim with 
wlnps, Ira new associates were chastising 
him with scorpions. They required him to 
bo instructed in the duties mid position 
of this now office of Angel, which at first 
it appears he did not understand to be any¬ 
thing more than that of a Presbyterian min¬ 
ister. Lie had to reconcile himself to the 
newly bestowed spiritual functions (much 
moro wide than those which belonged to 
tiie same offices in tho Church of Scotland) 
of the elders and deacons, which their 
Chronicler declares, and no doubt truly, 

‘ he had not tlio least conception of, and 
at firsL entertained the utmosL ropugnanco 
to/ and no wonder. Ho had to learn 
bosides that ‘ after the apostolic office had 


been brought out/ it was no longer Ilia part 
to draw conclusions from the prophecies 
or to follow their guidanco upon his own 
authority; and so contrary was it Lo his 
viows and practice to f aavait the Apostlos' 
decision upon these matters, that lie still con¬ 
tinued to judge and act upon words spoken 
in his flock, whereby great trouble and 
perplexity were occasioned to himself and 
to his people/ It is added, however, that 
1 lie at length perceived his error/ In other 
words, this largo-hearted, simple-minded, 
really great man was compelled to submit 
Lo tlio dictation of the wretched fanatics 
whom he had oxulted to office and power, 
and to bow to decisions against which his 
reason and his heart revolted, bocauso ho 
had brought himself to believe that they 
wore ordained by God. 

The end was, however, now at hand, Ilia 
iron constitution began to give way under 
his incessant labour and exciLemcnl, and 
premature old ago crept upon him. ‘ Tlio 
last time I saw him/ says Carlyle, 'friendli¬ 
ness still beamed in his eyes, but now from 
amidst unquiet fire. Ilis face was fiuecid, 
wasted, unsound; hoary, as with extreme 
ago, ho was trembling on the brink of the 
grave/ In tho month of January, 1834, 
feeble as ho was, ho was sent on a message to 
Edinburgh by the Newman Street conclavo, 
and returned very ill with threatonings of 
disease in hid chest; and it soon becamo 
apparent that his wearied frame and broken 
heart were unable to strive longer with the 
griefs and disappointments which encom¬ 
passed him. Ilia medical advisors oaruostly 
warned him that lie could not live over the 
winter, unless ho retired to a milder climate 
and was entirely at rest. But somo of the 
oracular voices proclaimed it to r bo the will 
of God that ho should go to Scotland and 
do a great work thero/ The leaders of tlio 
community seem, in fact, to have folt his 
presence among thorn a restraint; but Trving, 
the most guileless and simple-minded of 
men, had no suspicion of their motives, and 
yielded a prompt and unhesitating obedionce 
to their commands in defiance of tho prolii- 
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bition of his medical attendant, and though 
scarcely able to walk through the room. 
The season was inclement, the weather bois¬ 
terous and stormy; and he reached Glasgow 
completely exhausted, TIo died there on 
the 8 th of December. His last words were, 

4 In life and in death I am the Lord's.’ 
He was only fifty-two years old at the time 
of lii$ death. lie at last found a resting- 
place in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, 
'Devout men carried him to his burial, and 
made great lamentation over him/ 

Edward Irving, with all his frailties, was 
a man of devout and earnest spirit, honest, 
simple-hearted, and bold as a Hon. He had 
a vivid imagination and great power of 
eloquence, and was a profound and original 
though not a sound thinker. * Ho strove/ 
says his friend Carlyle, { with all the force 
that was in Mm to be a Christian minister. 
He might have been so many things; not 
a speaker only, but a doer—the leader of 
hosts of men. For his head, when the fog of 
Babylon had not obscured it, was of strong 
far-searching insight. His very enthusi¬ 
asm was sanguine, not atrabiliar; he was 
so loving, full of hope, so simple-hearted, 
and made all that approached hizn liis. A 
giant force of activity was in the man; 
speculation was accident, not nature. But 
above all, be what lie might, to be a reality 
was indispensable for him. BuL for Irving 
f had never known what the communion of 
man with man means. His was the freest, 
brolhorliest, bravest human soul mine ever 
came in contact with I call him on the 
whole the best man I have ever, after trial 
enough, found in this world or hope to find/ 

So ends one of the strangest, saddest 
episodes in the history of religious thought 
during the nineteenth century. At the 
Lime of Irving's death it was estimated, 
that about 50,000 persons throughout 
Great Britain had adopted his views. 
These adherents are now known by the 
designation of the ' Catholic Apostolic 
Church/ 

It is satisfactory to notice that amid the 
political and ecclesiastical excitement and 
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controversies at this period, literature and 
science were making rapid progress. Ii; 
1831 Look place the first meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, The idea of an annual con¬ 
gress of the cultivators of science origin¬ 
ated with Professor Oken of Jena, and the 
first meeting was held at Leipsic in 1822. 
It was attended by only twenty individuals 
belonging to that city and twelve strangers. 
The apparent insignificance of the Asso¬ 
ciation proved its safety for if it had been 
attended by a large concourse of members 
from every part of Germany it would, 
without doubt, have been suppressed at 
once by the arbitrary rulers of that 
country. The Association assembled in 
successive years, and with continually 
increasing numbers, at Halle, Wurzburg, 
Frankfort, and Dresden, In 1827 it met 
at Munich, where it was cordially pat¬ 
ronized by the King of Bavaria, The 
assemblage al Berlin in 1828 was pre¬ 
sided over by the illustrious Humboldt 
and its meetings were graced by the 
presence of the King of Prussia, the Heir- 
apparent of the Crown, and the other 
princes of the royal family, as well as by 
the Prussian nobility and the foreign 
princes and foreign ambassadors The 
savans who attended the Berlin meeting 
amounted to 464, and the strangers to 269, 
Meetings were subsequently convened at 
Heidelberg and Hamburg, and the tenth 
anniversary was fixed to be held at Vienna; 
but it did not assemble, on account of the 
prevalence of cholera, at that Lime, in the 
Austrian capital and throughout the rest of 
Germany. 

The success of the German Association 
encouraged four eminent British philoso¬ 
phers and savans —Sir David Brewster, Sir 
John Hetschel, Sir Humphry Davy, and Mr. 
Babbage, who deeply lamented the decline 
of science and scientific arts in their own 
country—to try a similar experiment in 
Great Britain. The honour of originating 
the scheme belongs to Sir David Brewster. 
In one of Ms appeals to blie public respect- 
28 
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ing tlie neglect of scientific pursuits and 
tho urgent need of prompt measures to 
arrest its downward course, that distiu- 
guislied philosopher declared 1 that the 
soiences and arts of England were in a 
wretched state of depression, and that 
their decline is mainly owing to tiro igno¬ 
rance and supinencss of the Government, 
to the injudicious organization of our 
scientific hoards and institutions, to tho 
indirect persecution of scientific and liter¬ 
ary men by their exclusion from all tho 
honours of tho State, and to tho unjust 
and oppressive tribute which llic patent 
law exacts from inventors/ He proposed 
as a remedy for these palpable evils that 
the example of Germany should be fol¬ 
lowed in holding annual meetings of 
eminent cultivators of science and litera¬ 
ture, which ho was confident would bo 
attended with the most beneficial results. 

1 An Association/ he said, 'of our nobility, 
clergy, gentry, and philosophers can nlono 
draw tho attention of tbo sovereign and 
tho nation to this blot upon its fame. Our 
aristocracy will nob decline to resume tlieir 
proud station as the patrons of genius; and 
out Boyles and Cavendishes and Montagues 
and Howards will not renounce their place 
m tho scientific annals of England. Tho 
prelates of our national Church will not 
refuse to promote that knowledge which 
is tho foundation of pure religion, and 
those noble inquiries which elevate the 
mind and preparo it for its immortal 
destination. If tlie effort fail we must 
wait for tho revival of better feelings, and 
deplore our national misfortune in tho 
language of the Wise Man, “I returned and 
saw under the sun that there is neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favour to men 
of skill 

Tho objects of the Association, as defined 
by its founder, were to rovive science from 
its decline and the scientific arts from their 
depression; to instruct tho Government 
when ignorant, and stimulate it when 
supine; to organize more judiciously our 


scientific institutions unci the public boards 
to which scientific objects aro intrusted ; to 
sweep away the oppression of tho patent 
laws; and to raise scientific and literary 
men to their just place in socioty, and 
vindicate their claims to the same honours 
as any other class of national beliefactors. 

Sir David Brewster's appeal excited a 
strong fooling throughout tho country, 
and in a month or two after its publication 
(October, 1830) he issued a proposal for a 
groat scientific meeting to bo held at York 
in 1831. York was selected us tho most 
central and convenient point for such a scion- 
tifio reunion, and because it possessed an 
active Philosophical Society, at whose apart¬ 
ments tlie meetings might be conducted. 
The invitation mot with a cordial response 
from the cultivators and friends of science 
in every part of the United Kingdom, and 
accordingly a congress assembled at tho 
plaeo proposed on the 29th of September, 
at tho time when tho country was in a state 
of tho greatest excite men t respecting tho 
fate of the first Reform Bill, Tho members 
of the Association who wore present at 
tlie first meeting did not exceed 200, but 
they cherished an enthusiastic admiration 
of scionce, and were sanguine as to tlie 
'usefulness and success of tho Institution. 
Among them wore men of tho highest scien¬ 
tific ominonoo, such ns Dalton, Brisbane, 
Brewster, Grconough, Murchison, Ilarcourt, 
Lloyd, Pritchard, Howard, Pearson, Smith, 
Robinson, and Scorcsby, with younger mon 
of great promise, who found it equally 
pleasant and instructive to sit at the feet of 
these scientific Gamaliels. The Universi¬ 
ties, however, stood aloof, Oxford having sent 
only one representative, Dr. Dauheny, avIiiIo 
Cambridge was entirely unrepresented. 

In the following year the Association 
hold its second meeting at Oxford on tho 
18th of June. Dr. Bucldand was President, 
and Sir David Brewster and the Rev. Dr. 
Wliewell Yico-prosidcnts. Although Par¬ 
liament was sitting at tho time, and the 
Reform oxcitoment had not yet subsided, it 
was attended by upwards of 700 members, 
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including a largo number of the members 
of both Houses of Parliament. The moot¬ 
ing was regarded as in all respects most 
successful. The third meeting was held 
at Cambridge on the 18th of June, 1883, 
under the presidency of Professor Sedge- 
wick and the vice-presidency of Dr. Dalton 
and Professor Airy. The proceedings were 
carried on with great spirit, and tlie scientific 
reports were both able and interesting. The 
meeting was attended by*upwarc1s of 900 
members. The 'fourth congress of British 
philosophers 1 was held at Edinburgh on 
the 8th of September, 1834. Sir Thomas 
Brisbane was President, and Sir David 
Brewster and the Rev. Dr. Romney Robin¬ 
son Vice-presidents. This meeting was 
graced by the presence of a number of 
distinguished foreigners, the chief of whom 
were M. Arago, whose splendid discoveries 
in optics and magnetism had placed liim 
among the first philosophers in Europe; 
M. Agassiz, the eminent naturalist; Pro¬ 
fessor Moll, and M, Treviranus. Lord 
Brougham, who was also present, and was 
admitted a member by acclamation, added 
not a little to the interest of the meeting 
by his powerful eloquence, and eulogized 
the Association as having brought together 
'on the neutral ground of science men of 
rill countries, of all religions, and of all 
shades of political opinion. Nations and 
communities and individuals, separated by 
exasperating feuds, by religious creeds, 
by speculative differences, and by personal 
distastes, find here one kindly tie which 
unites them in the common brotherhood 
of intellectual natures. 1 The rapid pro¬ 
gress of the Institution was indicated by 
the gratifying fact that the Edinburgh 
meeting was attended by 1268 members. 
Objections were brought against the 
Association at the outset, mainly by those 
who were jealous of its founders and 
onvied their success, to the effect that 
such a large assemblage must in reality 
be more an imposing show than a truly 
valuable and working institution; that its 
meetings were calculated to encourage and 


to bring into notice forward and shallow 
declaimers, to the exclusion of modest 
merit, and to lower the character and true 
dignity of scientific men by giving them 
inducements and opportunities to make 
public displays for which their habits are 
not ab all suited. It was further objected 
that an institution of this kind has a 
tendency to generate cabals and jealousies 
amongst its members. There is no doubt 
some force in these allegations, and experi¬ 
ence has proved that a good deal of quackery, 
of ostentatious display and boasting, 1ms 
been shown by the unscientific and less 
qualified members of the scientific world; 
that there lias been a great deal too much 
of mere talk at the meetings of tlio Asso¬ 
ciation; and that the modest and patient 
investigators have been too often thrust 
aside by forward, presumptuous, and fluent 
sciolists. But after all deductions have 
been made on these accounts, it cannot 
be denied that by bringing together f a 
congress of ardent minds willing to impart 
to each oilier their intellectual stores, 
comparing and combining their views and 
their methods and their objects, animating 
each other’s ambition by the interchange 
of original discoveries., and uniting their 
common efforts for promoting the interests 
of scientific and literary men/ the British 
Association has to a largo extent fulfilled 
the objects for which it was professedly 
instituted; has given a stronger impulse 
and a more systematic direction to scientific 
inquiry; has promoted the intercourse of 
scientific men in different parts of the 
British empire with one another and with 
foreign philosophers; and has obtained a 
more general attention to the objects of 
science, and a removal of not a few of 
the disadvantages of a public kind which 
impeded its progress. The originator of the 
Association, on surveying its progress and 
tlie benefits which it has conferred on the 
scientific world, could say with no less 
truth than eloquence, 'The primary 
grand object of the Congress, that of 
collecting in the focus of an annual weekly 
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meeting the lights aud the fuel of British 
science, has been nobly and successfully 
pursued. Tins is her vestal fire which wiU 
ever hum j fchia is the true origin of that 
impulse of high pressure which can alone 
elevato the prostrate science of England, 
which can give speed to the faltering stops 
of its hard-working sons, and which will 
ultimately wring from a reluctant Govern¬ 
ment that liberality which overy other 
Government and every other sovereign 
liavo voluntarily proffered to the living 
stars of their cinpiie. Those who have 
enjoyed the happiness of sitting down at 
these intellectual banquets can alone judge 
of the strength and fervour which they 
infuse into ardent and ambitions minds. 
To discuss the topics of abstract or natural 
science at the same board with the Dal tons, 
tho Aragos, the lEorschols, tho Faradays, 
the Browns, the Airys of modern science, 
is a privilege of immeasurable valuo. A 
JigliL from tho union of such minds, or 
even a spark from their coliision t would 
rouse the decaying fires of tho oldest sago, 
would excite the dullest flame of tho 
youngest aspirant, and summon to fresh 
triumphs tho surviving faculties of tho 
most exhausted mind. Bub besides this 
olectrio influence which darts through 
kindred spirits, the communion of eminent 
great xnon presents more direct and durable 
advantages. At the sectional meetings we 
have listened for hours to tho details of 
original research; wo have examined fine 
instruments ancl apparatus; we have been 
taught now methods of observation; and 
have witnessed instructive and brilliant 
experiments. Thus Was knowledge added 
to enthusiasm, and thus was the excited 
and improved mind sent back to pursue 
its inquiries with a stronger impulse and 
in a more systematic direction. 

‘ Bub there are other incitements to labour 
presented by the congenial intercourse of 
the cultivators and the Mends of science. 
While popular assemblies afford abundant 
orifices for the discharge of shallow declam¬ 
ation, and sufficiently numerous occasions 


lor tho gratification of pompous vanity 
modest merit is brought forward oven by 
its own silenco; and he whose youthful and 
unpatronized genius has never had a friend 
to guide or a patron to approve will hero 
find his labours appreciated, his friendship 
courted, and bis fame extended. Nor are 
theso advantages conferred by his follow- 
labourers alone. Emile, and wealth, and 
official dignity add their applause, and tho 
young philosopher resumes his toils under 
tho strongest and tho noblest impulse which 
can bo applied to a generous miiuV 

The impetus now givon to the extension 
of knowledge was not limited to men of 
learning and science. Mechanics Insti¬ 
tutes may trace their origin to tho efforts 
| of Dr. Birkbeck in Glasgow, in the year 
L800, to give instruction in tho elements 
of natural and mechanical philosophy to a 
class of mechanics formed in connection 
with tho Audorsoniau Institution; but they 
existed only in an embryotic slate until llio 
year 1828, when societies of this kind woro 
organized in many of the large towns of 
England, Their primary object was to 
impart instruction to working nion in tho 
rules and principles of the various mechan¬ 
ical axis with which they woro already prac¬ 
tically acquainted, lectures woro given 
on tho clomeuLs of natural philosophy, on 
chemistry, on mechanics, on geometric 
drawing, and on a variety of other topics 
bearing nioro directly upon tho occupations 
of tho artisans. Libraries woro collected to 
carry out tho instruction suggested in tho 
lectures, and tho books woro lont out to 
tlio members for a small sum, At a sub¬ 
sequent period works on light literature, 
music, and poetry woro introduced and 
circulated. But the operations of these 
Institutes and Heading Societies woro 
greatly Lamp or el by tho difficulty of 
obtaining good books on science and liter¬ 
ature at a moderate prico» Momentary 
treatises on scientific subjects, adapted to 
llio comprehension of mechanics and art¬ 
isans, did not in fact exist at this time, 
and the zealous advocates of national odu- 
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cation saw that it was absolutely necessary 
that this want should be supplied. 

Tlio first suggestion as to the mode in 
which works truly elementary could be 
issued so cheaply as to meet the demands 
of the members of Mechanics' Institutes 
was made by Mr. Brougham in his ' Treatise 
on Popular Education/ published in Janu¬ 
ary, 1823. A most essential service, he 
said, would be rendered to the cause of 
knowledge by the person who should pre¬ 
pare elementary treatises on the mathe¬ 
matics sufficiently clear, and yet sufficiently 
compendious, to exemplify the method of 
reasoning employed in that science, and to 
impart an accurate knowledge of the most 
useful fundamental propositions, with their 
application to practical purposes; and simi¬ 
lar treatises on natural philosophy, which 
may teach the great principles of physics 
and their practical application to readers 
who have but a general knowledge of 
mathematics, or who are even wholly 
ignorant of the science beyond the com¬ 
mon rules of arithmetic. Mr. Brougham 
also recommended that political as well as 
scieutific works should be published in a 
cheap form; treatises on the history and 
the principles of the constitution, ecclesi¬ 
astical and civil, and the doctrines of poli¬ 
tical economy would lie of great service, he 
said, both to masters and men, expounding 
to them the true principles and mutual 
relations of population and wages. He 
expressed his hope that a Society would 
bo formed for promoting the composition, 
publication, and distribution of cheap and 
useful works for the wide diffusion of solid 
and practical information among the work¬ 
ing classes of the community, 

A few months after the publication of 
this appeal (April, 1825), Mr. Brougham, 
Lord John Bussell, Dr. Lushinglon, William 
Allen, and other well-known friends to the 
education and improvement of mankind, 
formed themselves into an association under 
the name of the f Society fox Promoting the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge/ But the 
commercial crisis of that year arrested 


the progress of the work, and it was not till 
November, 1826, that the organization of 
tire Society was completed, Laige sub¬ 
scriptions were offered by the Duke of 
Bedfoid and other liberal friends of edu¬ 
cation, and in March, 1827, their treatises 
were initiated by a ‘Discourse upon the 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of 
Scientific Pursuits/ intended to prepare the 
public for the series of dissertations which 
were to be published upon all branches of 
physical science. This introductory dis¬ 
course was followed by treatises published 
fortnightly, of unexampled cheapness, upon 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, and 
heat. After the series on natural philosophy 
was concluded a few were issued on general 
subjects, and then came a series on the 
different branches of mathematics. The 
promise was held out at the commence¬ 
ment that it was the intention of the 
Society to teach the elements of all the 
sciences, moral as well as natural, politics, 
jurisprudence, and universal history, as well 
as physical science. But for some reason or 
other, probably connected with the popular 
excitement at that period and the jealousy 
with which the proceedings of the Society 
were regarded in various influential quar¬ 
ters, the projected historical and political 
treatises were not issued. 

The treatises on the various branches of 
natural philosophy, setting forth profound 
scientific views in plain and puro English 
diction, brought these views down to the 
level of tlie most ordinary capacity, and foT 
the first time pointed out how advantageous 
such knowledge is to every class of work¬ 
men. Chemistry was shown to be practi¬ 
cally useful and immediately profitable to 
the bleacher, the dyer, the painter, the 
glass-maker, and the brewer; a knowledge 
of mechanical jjowers to engineers; of 
hydraulics to the canal men; and of vege¬ 
tation, of zoology, and of mineralogy to the 
agricultural labourer who has to deal with 
plants, and with cattle, and with manure, 
Such knowledge is more important now 
than ever, for it has become evident that if 
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our manufacturers aro to compete success¬ 
fully with the industrial productions of 
other countries; and if our fanners aro to 
hold their ground against the competition of 
American, Eussian, Canadian, and colonial 
exporters of agricultural produce, it will 
bo absolutely necessary that practical in¬ 
struction of tho land referred to shall 
bo given to agriculturists, manufacturers, 
engineers, and mechanics—in short, to hand- 
crafbsmon of every grade. 

Down to this period the popular litoraturo 
was of a coarse, vulgar, and degrading 
character, and if not positively immoral, 
was fitted to debase rather than to instruct 
or elevate tho character of tho poorer classes 
of the community. But tho general thirst 
for instruction which now began to manifest 
itself did nob long remain ungratilied. An 
immense number of cheap periodicals were 
originated, but were almost as short-lived 
as Jonalds gourd, which sprang up in ft 
night and perished in a nigliL They wore 
started without capital, or any definite plan, 
or tho co-operation, of any writers of talent 
and experience, apparently under the im¬ 
pression that, as their price was small, 
voluntary and unpaid contributions and 
extracts from books wore all that could 
be expected or wore desired by their 
readers. The credit of establishing tho 
first really good and cheap periodical 
belongs to Mr. William Chambers of Edin¬ 
burgh, with whom was speedily conjoined 
his younger brother BoberL. Mr. Chambers 
had tho sagacity to perceive that a small 
proliL from each copy of a widely circulated 
publication would amount to a larger sum 
than tho profit derived from a liigh-priccd 
work of limited circulation. But that in 
order to procure and sustain a largo ciicu- 
lation it was indispensably necessary that 
the articles which it contained should be 
written with ability, and should contain 
useful and agreeable information suited 
to the taste of tho class for whom it was 
designed. At the commencement of the 
year 1832 ho issued the prospectus of 
‘Chambers's Edinburgh Journal/ intended 


to ‘supply intellectual food of tho best 
kind, and in such form and at such a prico 
as would suit tho convenience of every man 
iu tho British dominions.' IIo promised 
that tho Journal should contain original 
and select papers on literary and scientific 
subjects, including articles on tho forma¬ 
tion and arrangement of society, on trade 
and commerce, observations on education, 
sketches in topography, and statistics rela¬ 
tive to agriculture, gardening, planting, 
slicop-farmiiig, the making of roads, bridges, 
and canals; the establishment of ferries, the 
best means of conveyance by land and 
water, irnumso of population, tho use of 
machinery to simplify human labour, 
manufactures, &c.; information to artisans 
on tho various branches of their industry, 
and notices of now inventions in mochanics; 
to Lho naturalist sketches illustrative of Iris 
pursuits; and all this solid and instruct¬ 
ive information was to be enlivened by 
memoirs of eminent mou in every walk of 
life, traditionary anecdotes, and amusing 
tales and accounts of voyages and travels for 
Lho young, Tho promise thus held out has 
been amply fulfilled in every department 
during a period of fifty years, and the 
extonsivo circulation which tho Journal 
obtained almost from the first, and retains 
to tho present day, shows that the public 
has fully appreciated the laborious and 
persevering c(forts of the conductors of the 
Journal to minister to their intellectual 
instruction and moral improvement. 

Oilier works, eminently Jilted to promote 
tho elevation of tho industrial classes of tlio 
community, have followed the Journal in 
.steady succession. In 183*1 the brothers 
Chambers issued a scries of popular, 
scientific, and historical treatises entitled, 

‘ Information for tho People/ of which tlio 
sale of each number averaged 30,000 copies, 
The ‘Cyclopedia of English Literature;' 
the 'People's Editions' of Standard English 
Works; the‘Educational Uourso/ designed 
to form a comploLo sot of toxt-books for 
public or privuto tuition ; ‘ The Miscellany 
of Usoful and Entertaining Tracts ; 9 ‘ The 
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Popular Library; * * The Juvenile Library; ’ 

4 The Papers for the People/ and numerous 
other works of a similar kind which fol¬ 
lowed, have all attained a wide circula¬ 
tion. The efforts of these public-spirited 
publishers and authors have given to the 
system of cheap and popular literature a 
healthy ancl beneficial direction, and have 
contributed largely towards the substitution 
of entertaining and useful works for the 
coarse and degrading publications which 
were previously extensively read by the 
working classes of this country. 

Very shortly after' Chambers's Edinburgh 
Journal' had been started, the 'Penny 
Magazine' began to be issued under the 
auspices of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, but at the risk of 
Mr. Charles Knight, an enterprising book¬ 
seller who had already published, in 1828, 
for that Society the 'British Almanac'— 
which had the effect of at once extinguish¬ 
ing the f absurd old-world J almanacs—and, 
still more important, the ‘ Companion to 
the Almanac/ an annual publication full 
of useful general information on tho legis¬ 
lative statistics, &c., of each year, which 
could not be procured elsewhere, and 
united to valuable original papers all of 
an instructive kind. In 1831 Mr. Knight 
wrote and published a very popular and 
useful work, the 'Results of Machinery/ 
followed by the 'Eights of Industry, 
Capital, and Labour/ In the same year 
ho began, for the Useful Knowledge 
Society, the publication of the 'Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge/ The ' Penny 
Magazine/ instituted in 1832, speedily 
reached a weekly circulation of 200,000 
copies, and retained one of 25,000 when 
it stopped in 1846, A still more important 
publication was the 'Penny Cyclopaedia/ 
commenced on the 1st of January, 1833 
—a work at once popular, original, ancl 
exhaustive, sold at a penny a number. 
The total cost of authorship and engrav¬ 
ing of this Cyclopaedia was not less than 
£42,000, ancl the excise duty for the papier 
used in it amounted to £16,600. It was 


not without reason that the enterprising 
publisher complained that, so far from 
receiving any encouragement from the 
Government in his efforts to disseminate 
useful information, ancl to promote the 
intellectual, moral, and industrial interests 
of the people, he had been compelled in 
the course of twenty years to contribute 
to the public revenue in paper duty the 
large sum of £50,000, while lie had spent 
£80,000 on copyright and editorial labour. 

It was stipulated in the clmiter of the 
Useful Knowledge Society that Lliere was 
to be no division of profits. The gains, 
therefore, from tlieir more popular' works 
were devoted to the publication of more 
costly works, which could not be expected 
to yield any pecuniary profit, such ns the 
'Statistics of the British Empire/ The 
publication of the Society’s Atlas led at 
once to a reduction in the cost and an 
improvement of the quality of maps. The 
same remark holds good with respect to 
the Society’s Geographical ancl Astronomi¬ 
cal Maps, its 'Cyclopaedia,' its 'Library 
of EnterLaining Knowledge/ ' Journal of 
Education/ and other valuable works 
brought out under its patronage. Other 
societies followed its example. The Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society, for instance, 
established their Saturday Magazine' after 
the model of the 'Penny Magazine;' and 
numerous interesting and instructive peri¬ 
odicals have since been instituted on a 
similar pattern. But to the Useful Know¬ 
ledge Society belongs the credit, not of 
being the founders of the system of cheap 
literature, bub of both stimulating and 
supplying the demand for sound informa¬ 
tion on an immense variety of interesting 
and important subjects, and of driving out 
of the field the debasing works which lmd 
previously formed the staple literature of 
I the common people in England. Eg act 
J of the Legislature, no efforts of a public 
police, could have accomplished what was 
effected by simply affording the community 
a more agreeable and improving means of 
entertainment, 
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Wiibn Lord Melbourne announced lo llio 
House of Lords llio formation of his Govoru- 
monfc, lie spoke of Llio difficulties lie would 
have to encounter as 'great and arduous—• 
many, indeed* of a peculiar and severe 
kind.’ And there could bo no doubt of 
the accuracy of his statement. Tlio Icing 
and the court were bitterly hostile lo the 
new Administration; so woro the great 
majority of tho House of Lords, led by ono 
of the grentest generals England had over 
produced, along with ono of tho most 
formidable mas tors of argument mid biting 
sarcasm that over adorned that assembly. 
In llio Lower House llioy bad Lo oncounter 
tlio opposition of a compact and powerful 
minority irritated, but not discouraged, by 
defeat, under tlio leadership of ono of llio 
most skilful Parliamentary tacticians and 
powerful debaters of modern times, aided 
by the fiery eloquence of Lord Stanley and 
the cogent and impressivo arguments of Sir 
Jnines Graham. This most serious difficulty 
of tho Ministry, as usual, arose out of tho 
stale of affairs in Irolaud—tho alliance with 
O'Connell, who was peculiarly obnoxious to 
llio great body of tlio pooplo of England, 
and the necessity of effecting a settlomont 
of the tithe system in that disturbed coun¬ 
try, and of combining with that measure 
Lho appropriation clause, which the Lords 
woro certain to rejecl. Tho Prime Minister, 
however, was not a man to be dismayed by 


difficulties, His abilities mid attainments 
and fitness for the position in which lie was 
placed wove as yet only partially known 
to the nation, but his friends and associates 
had long been aware that ho possessed not 
a few qualities of a first-rate kind, which 
uro not often found in combination. He 
had an intollocl of a high order, which 
had been improved by careful cultivation, 
a cool and courageous lenvpornmonl, a dis¬ 
passionate and unprejudiced mind, and a 
remarkably good-humoured and concil¬ 
iatory manner. Ho was an cxcollonl 
classical scholar, was familiar with all 
tlio best English writers and with thoso 
of Trance and Italy; ho also possessed 
an extraordinary amount and variety of 
general and miscellaneous knowledge, and, 
strange to say, was fond of conti'ovorsial 
divinity and olmrch history. In private life 
his manners woro singularly graceful and 
agreeable. His mirth was natural and 
sparkling, and tho picturesque drollery of 
expression and gonial wit which character¬ 
ized many of Ins sayings rendered him a 
most delightful companion. Though not 
deficient either in fooling or imagination, 
lie had no pretensions to eloquence. His 
speeches usually, consisted of short and 
striking sentences, expressing homo-truths 
or common-senso conclusions, and, ocunsion- 
ally, philosophic views in torso, familiar, 
and idiomatic language. In lho Ilouso of 
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Commons, and indeed at first in the "Upper 
House, though an effective lie was a very 
rare speaker. But when he was placed at 
the head of affairs he soon displayed some 
of the most useful and telling qualities of 
a good debater—a thorough knowledge of 
his audience; a frankness and good nature 
which disarmed an enemy; a ready wit, 
which was always at hand to encounter 
an obstinate antagonist; and such sound 
and statesmanlike views on all important 
subjects ns gave the tone of wisdom to liis 
raillery and the air of dignity to his ease 
His handsome and manly countenance and 
noble figure, his melodious and resonant 
voice, and his manner, at once frank and 
spirited, no doubt contributed not a little 
to the effect of his speeches. Add to all 
this that Lord Melbourne was remarkably 
straightforward and upright in all he said 
and did—had no selfish or sinister ends to 
pursue—was so utterly without vanity that 
ho could not even comprehend its influence 
upon others; and though not without am- 
bilion, ' the last infirmity of noble minds,’ 
it was always directed to worthy aud 
noble ends. 

Lord Melbourne’s dislike to all exag¬ 
geration and false pretension led liiih not 
unfoequently to conceal his real feelings, 
and to pretend to be careless and indiffer¬ 
ent about matters in which he really 
cherished a deep interest. This affec¬ 
tation of indolence and negligence, so 
unworthy of Iris good sense and so foreign 
to his real character, is amusingly described 
by Sydney Smith in his well-known humor¬ 
ous and not greatly exaggerated sketch of 
the Premier. c If the truth must be told/ 
he said, ' our Viscount is somewhat of an 
impostor. Everything about him seems 
to betoken careless desolation. Anyone 
would suppose from Iris manner that he was : 
playing at chuck-farthing with human ■ 
happiness ; that he was always on the heel : 
of pastime; that lie would giggle away the i 
great charter, and decide by the method of 
teetotum whether my lords the bishops s 
should or should not retain their seats in 
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the House of Lords. All this is the mere 
vanity of surprising, ami making us believe 
that lie can play with kingdoms as other 
men can with nine pins. Instead of this 
lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and 
intellectual felicities, he is nothing more 
than a sensible, honest man, who means 
to do liis duty to the sovereign and to the 
country. Instead of being the ignorant 
man he pretends to bo before he meets 
the deputation of tallow-chandlers in the 
morning, he sits up half the night; talking 
with Thomas Young * about melting and 
skimming, and then, though he lias acquired 
knowledge enough to work off a whole vat 
of prime Leicester tallow, lie pretends next 
morning not to know the difference between 
a dip and a mould. In the same way when 
lie has been employedin reading Acts of Par¬ 
liament, he would persuade you that he has 
been reading “ Clegbnrn on the Beatitudes/’ 
or “ Pickier on the Nine Difficult Points/’ 
Neither can I allow to this Minister, how¬ 
ever much lie may be irritated by the 
denial, the extreme merit of indifference 
to the consequences of his measures. I 
believe him to be conscientiously alive to 
the good or evil that he is doing, and that 
his caution has more than once arrested 
the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus of the 
Lower House, I am sorry to hurt any 
man's feelings, and to brush away the 
magnificent fabric of liberty and gaiety he 
has reared; but I accuse our Minister of 
honesty and diligence; I deny that he ia 
careless or rash; he is nothing more than 
a man of good understanding and good 
principle, disguised in the eternal and 
somewhat wearisome affectation of a poli¬ 
tical rout! 

The Government mot with a mortifying 
rebuff at the outset of them career, A good 
many new elections took place, as usual, 

(on the acceptance of office by the new 
members. Lord John Bussell represented 
South Devon, which had always been a 
Tory stronghold, and the electors preferred 
an obscure country squire to the leader of 

* Lord Melbourne's private sccictni'y. 

29 
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the House of Commons. Mr. Charles Giant 
sat for Inverness-shire, which luul a com" 
paiEitively small constituency of a purely 
agricultural, or rather pastoral character, 
and was mostly in the hands of a few great 
Tory proprietors like the Duke of Gordon, 
the Earl of Seafield, and Lord Macdonald. 
Ho was elected by a my small majority, 
but & petition lmvmg been presented against 
his return, he declined to defend liis scat, 
and was raised to the Upper Houso with 
the title of Lord Glen el g, Littleton, whose 
indiscretion had brought about the retire¬ 
ment of Earl Grey and nearly upset the 
Government, could not be again intrusted 
with office, but ho was solaced with a peer¬ 
age, anil was succeeded in the representation 
of Staffordshire by Sir Henry Goodrichc, 
a Conservative. These defeats, of course, 
not only encouraged the opponents and dis¬ 
heartened tho supporters of the Ministry, 
but caused them a good deal of incon¬ 
venience, as they were compelled to moot 
Parliament without the assistance of llusscll 
or of Palmerston, who had lost his seat for : 
Hampshiio at tho general election. Tho 
Foreign Secretary found a comfortable and 
secure seal in the small borough of Tiverton, 
which ho retained until tho end of his career; 
and Itusscll found a place of refuge in 
Stroud, which was vacated by Colonel Fox, 
who became Secretary to the Ordnance. 

The chief weapon, which was employed 
in. season and out of season by tho Conser¬ 
vatives against the Government, was Llioiv 
allianco with O'Connell. Lord Melbourne, 
on being challenged by a Tory peer to 
explain tho tonus on which ho had secured 
tho assistance of tho Irish agitator, replied 
with his Usual straightforwardness and 
spirit that lie had made no terms with 
O’Connell, and had taken no means to 
secure his support Ho one doubted the 
truth of Melbourne's statement; but there 
is reason to bolievo that Mu 1 grave had, 
without any authority, held out to the 
( Liberator J tho hope that lie would bo 
appointed to office should the Liberals 
come into power, It was undeniable that, 


without the aid of the Irish popular party, 
tho Conservative Government could not 
lmvo been overthrown or a Liberal admin¬ 
istration formed. And ns soon as Mr. 
Perrin was appointed Attorney-General 
for Iieland O'Connell, with his soiis and 
Parliamentary friends, (putleil tho place ho 
had occupied for somo time below the gang¬ 
way on tho Opposition side o[ the ITouso, 
and took His seat on the Ministerial si do, 
as an expression of his satisfaction with 
tho Irish appointments. Mr, O'LogUleu, 
a Homan Catholic barrister of high stand¬ 
ing, was nominated Solioilor-Gonoml Mr, 
Drummond, tho now 'Under-Secretary, was 
a very remarkable man—clear-headed and 
highly accomplished, judicious and impar¬ 
tial, and possessing a thorough knowledge 
of the country and the people. Ho nmdo 
a noble use of tho influence and tho oppor¬ 
tunities which Iris office afforded him; and 
though his career was prematurely cut 
short, the zeal and energy with which ho 
devised and carried practical remedies for 
existing evils entitles him to a pernmnont 
position in the annals of Irish administra¬ 
tion, Tho appointment of tho accomplished 
and large-hearted Lord Morpeth to the office 
of Secretary gave general satisfaction, hut 
the selection oE a Viceroy was less fortumito 
and was severely censured. Lord Mulgravo 
(afterwards tho Marquis of Nov man by) was 
tho author of sevorul 1 clever novels depict¬ 
ing the manners and habits of fashionable 
soeieLy, and was well known in London as 
o, man of fashion and popular mannors. 
Ho was besides, as Grovillo says, 1 hospit¬ 
able, generous, courteous, and agreeable in 
private life. 1 Hut ho had no pretensions 
to statesmanship, or to the qualifications 
required at this critical period to govorn 
Ireland with firmness and impartiality. 
Ho had, however, secured tho goodwill of 
O'Connell,'and, no doubt for that reason, 
received on his arrival aL Dublin an enthu¬ 
siastic welcome from the Irish paoplo, ITe 
was escorted to tho Castle by a procession, 
in which bannors were displayed bearing 
inscriptions in favour of the repeal of tho 
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Union and the extinction of tithes. Not a 
few of Mulgrave's own friends expressed 
strong disapprobation of liia conduct in 
entering the city in procession with the 
Dublin mob, and the Protestants in Ireland, 
not unnaturally, were highly in censed at a 
demonstration which partook so much of 
a partisan character. 

The indignation of the Conservatives ancl 
the dissatisfaction of the king and the 
court were greatly increased by another 
injudicious step taken by the Government 
at this time. Shortly before the overthrow 
of the late Administration Lord Hey tesbury, 
a sensible, cautious, painstaking man, was 
appointed Governor-General of India. But 
Sir John Hoblxouse, the new President of 
the India Board, grudged this splendid prize 
to a Conservative, and proposed that Lord 
Heytesbury, who was already on his way 
to the East, should be recalled. The other 
members of the Cabinet acquiesced in the 
proposal, and a fast-sailing vessel was 
despatched after the new Viceroy and 
overtook him at Lisbon. On his return 
to England, Lord Auckland was appointed 
in liis room. The Chairman and Deputy- 
chairman complained, not without reason, 
of this proceeding; and the public did not 
approve of the new appointment, which was 
mainly ascribed to the undue partiality of 
Lord Lansdowne. Auckland, who had held 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
in Melbourne’s first Administration, was a 
person of very moderate abilities and no 
great experience. As Mr. Torrens says, # It 
must be owned that Lord Auckland was a 
bad appointment. He had not earned it 
by any services worth naming; he did nob 
vindicate it by the display of any qualities 
worth recording/ 11 would have been well 
for India and Great Britain both if the 
history of Ins viceroyalty had been merely 
negative, but it cannot be forgotten that 
the first Afghan war, with its terrible 
disasters, was owing to Lord Auckland’s 
incapacity and erroneous policy. 

The Ministry had resolved to limit the 
work of the remainder of the session to 


two important measures—the settlement 
of tithes in Ireland, and the reform of the 
municipal corporations The commutation 
of tithes, the abolition of church rates, and 
the reform of the marriage laws, were 
necessarily postponed till 'a more convenient 
season.* Some time unavoidably elapsed 
before the Irish Tithe Bill was brought 
before Parliament. It was not until the 
26th of June that Lord Morpeth, the Irish 
Secretary, introduced a bill regarding tithes 
in Ireland, founded on the late resolutions 
of the House of Commons. The Bill con¬ 
sisted of two distinct sets of arrangements. 
The first of these provided for the conversion 
of tithe into a rent charge, in much the same 
way as had been proposed in the previous 
measures, but on terms less favourable to 
the clergy. In the Bill brought in by the 
Melbourne Government in 1834, as it was 
originally framed, a deduction of 20 per 
cent, was to be made from the total amount 
of the tithe; but this was altered to 40 
per cent, before it passed the Commons. 
The tithe-owner, however, was to be partly 
compensated for this loss out of the Per¬ 
petuity Purchase fund. In the Bill brought 
in by the Conservative Administration it 
was proposed that 25 per cent, should 
be deducted from every £100 of tithe 
when it was converted into a rent charge, 
Morpeth proposed that every £100 of tithe 
should be commuted for £75 of rent charge, 
but that the titlie-owners should pay the 
expense of collection, which was estimated 
at sixpence in the pound, thus leaving the 
sum of £68’5 as the net amount to be paid 
to the tithe-owner for every £100 of tithe. 
It was considered proper, however, to make 
a distinction between existing and future 
incumbents; and in order that the change 
in the law might press less heavily on the 
former, Morpeth proposed tlmb existing 
clerical tithe-owners should receive an 
additional five per cent, out of the Per¬ 
petuity Purchase fund, thus allowing them 
£73T for every £100 of tithe. Under the 
first scheme, the existing incumbents were 
to receive £77 \ per cent.; under the second. 
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£7S per cent.; but under tlic third, only 
£73£ per cent, of their tithe. The old 
story of the Sybillino hooks was repented 
in the dealings of the Government with 
llio Irish clergy. 

TJierc can be little doubt Hint if Murpolhb 
scheme liacl included nothing more than the 
commutation of the tithes it would, in the 
critical position of the Irish Church, lmve 
been adopted by both Houses of Burlia- 
incnl. Jhifc the great mistake committed 
by tho Liberal party, in conjoining the 
effort to expel tho Conservatives from 
office with the measure for the settlement 
of Irish tithe, compelled the Melbourne 
Ministry to insert in the Bill a provision 
for devoting the surplus revenue of tho 
Irish Church to the goner at education of 
Llio peoplo, This proposal was of course 
resisted by Peel, who, however, expressed 
Ills willingnoss to support that portion of 
tho Bill which commuted the tithe into u 
rent charge. He thorefore allowed the 
Hill to he read a second time without 
discussion; hut oil the motion for going 
into coimnilloo, ho moved an instruction 
to tho committee to divide the Bill into 
two parte, in order that he and those who 
agreed with him might have au opportunity 
of supporting the provisions in which he 
urns willing to concur, and of opposing that 
part of tho measure which would appro¬ 
priate to other purposes tho revenues of 
those benefices, 860 in number, which did 
not contain fifty members of the Episcopal 
Church. Tho debate on Tool's motion 
was protracted over three nights It was 
supported by Sir Holiert II. Tnglia, Mr. 
Goulboum, Sir dames Graham, Lord Stan¬ 
ley, and other lending members of the 
Opposition; while the Ministerial scheme 
was advocated by Spring Bice, Lord Howick, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord John Hassell, Mr. 
Ilumo, Mr. Sliiol, and Mr. O'Connell. 
Veers proposition was rejected by 319 
votes to 282. Attention was pointedly 
called to the fact that of the English mem¬ 
bers a majority of eight voted in favour 
of tho motion; of tho members for Eng¬ 


land and Scotland the majority against 
it was only eight; but of the Irish repre¬ 
sentatives only thirty-lour were in favour 
of Peel's motion, while sixly-lhreo voted 
against it. 

The Bill was carried through the House 
of Commons without any further opposition 
on tho part of tho Ministry. lL passed tho 
Commons on the L2lh of August, and was 
sent up in the IIouso of Lords, whore tho 
second reading took place on the 20th, 
But in committee tho course which Peel 
had proposed was followed. All the clauses 
relating to the appropriation sclionio and 
tho suspension of church revenues wore 
struck out by a majority of L38 votes to 4L, 
and that portion of the Bill which referred 
to tho substitution of a rent charge for tithe 
was alone retained. Thu measure was in 
consequence abandoned by the Government. 

The rejection of tho Tithe Bill made it 
legally necessary for the Ministry to take 
proceedings against the Irish clergy for tho 
recovery of tho sums n<lvancod to them out 
of the million fund. But the clergy were 
in such a stale of destitution that it was 
utterly impossible for them to repay the 
money, unless tho House at the same time 
furnished them with the moans of compel¬ 
ling tho payment of tho arrears of lithe, 
which had been found utterly impracticable. 
A Bill was therefore brought in by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer empowering 
the Government to suspond tho claim for 
the instalment which was duo. In tho end, 
as is usual with loans from the Exchequer 
for Irish purposes, payment of Llio money 
had lo bo remitted fiUogolhor. U was 
afterwards discovered that a considerable 
part of tho million voted by HnrliamonL for 
the relief of starving clergymen had been 
appropriated, much to their discredit, by 
wealthy dignitaries of the Church, and by 
peers, the possessors of large estates, who 
were tit he-owners. 

The Church question in Scotland was 
now creating a biller controversy, and con¬ 
tributed Lo increase tho troubles of the 
Ministiy, The clergymen of Lira Eslab- 
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lished Church had, in retaliation of tlie 
attack made by Yoiuutary Churchmen on 
its endowments, devised a Church Extension 
scheme for building and endowing new 
places of worship in destitute localities, 
and in places where the Church was weak 
and Dissent was strong They proposed to 
supply the funds required for the erection 
of the buildings, but during Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s first administration they made 
application for an annual grant from the 
Exchequer to assist in paying the stipends 
of tlie new clergymen. No definite answer 
was given to their claim; and when Sir 
Robert Reel came into office it was suggested 
to him, that if lie were to hold out a hope 
that it would now be granted, additional 
support would be obtained to the Conserva¬ 
tive party an Scotland. Accordingly, in tlie 
royal speech at the commencement of the 
session, Ilis Majesty was made to say, 1 1 
feel it also incumbent upon mo to call your 
earnest attention to the condition of the 
Church of Scotland, and to the means 
by which it may be enabled to increase 
the opportunities of religious worship for the 
poorer classes of society in that part of the 
United Kingdom.' The Conservatives did 
not lemain long enough in office to take 
any steps to cany this recommendation 
into effect, and on the formation of tlie 
Liberal Government the demand for addi¬ 
tional endowments was again urged upon 
them. In the interval, however, the Scottish 
Nonconformists, who were on principle 
opposed to all religious endowments, had 
raised their voice against any grant of 
public money to tlie Established Church; 
and as they were almost to a man the most 
strenuous and stanch supporters of the 
Liberal party, the Ministers were naturally 
reluctant to offend tlieiv best friends in 
order to gratify those who were their most 
violent opponents. Sir William Rae, the 
late Lord Advocate, as tlie representative of 
the Scottish Church party, moved * that the 
petitions for a grant to that Church should 
be referred to a select commit tee, to inquire 
and report how far the building and endow¬ 


ing places of worship is required for the 
moral and religious instruction of the lower 
orders of the people of Scotland. 1 The 
Government refused to accede to this pro¬ 
posal, on the ground that it was impos¬ 
sible for a committee of the House of 
Commons to ascertain the state of every 
parish in Scotland, to decide in what 
parishes it was necessary to build new 
churches, and in what parishes it was only 
necessary to repair or enlarge old ones, and 
to ascertain the exael state of matters amid 
tlie conflicting averments of the two oppos¬ 
ing parties. It was ultimately agreed, on 
the motion of Lord John Russell, that f a 
humble address be presented to His Majesty, 
praying that His Majesty may be graciously 
pleased to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the opportunities of religious worship, 
and the means of religious instruction, and 
the pastoral superintendence afforded to tlie 
people of Scotland, and how far these are 
available for the religious and moral im¬ 
provement of the poor and working classes; 
with a view to obtain information with 
respect to the state of their attendance in 
places of worship, and their actual connec¬ 
tion with any religious denomination; to 
inquire what funds are, or may hereafter be, 
available for the purposes of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and report from time 
to time in order that such remedies may 
be applied to any existing evil as Parlia¬ 
ment may think fit/ 

The General Assembly of the Established 
Ohurcli were dissatisfied with the resolu¬ 
tion of the Government'to refer the inves¬ 
tigation into the ecclesiastical condition of 
Scotland to a commission instead of a select 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
when the names of tlie cotmniasioners were 
made known they sent up a violent remon¬ 
strance against their appointment. The 
Commission consisted of the Earl of Minlo, 
who waa chairman, Mr. Momitstuart 
Elphinstoue, Mi\ Hope Johnston, member 
for Dumfriesshire, the Procurator of the 
I Church, and five or vSix advocates, one of 
whom was a Dissenter, and had written a 
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work on ecclesiastical polity against tlie 
theory of Church establishments The 
Dissenters, on the other hand, complained 
that they had only one representative on 
the Commission, while all the rest were 
members of the Established Gun cli. The 
Ministry, however, refused to make any 
change in the composition of the Commis¬ 
sion, and. it soon became evident that, what¬ 
ever might be the private opinions of its 
members, they hncl discharged their duties 
with exemplary diligence and impartiality. 
Tut the great body of the Established 
Church clergy, partly on this ground, be¬ 
came hostile to the Liberal Government, 
and exerted all thoii influence for its over¬ 
throw. 

The only oilier important measure 
brought forward by the Ministry this 
session was a Ilill for the reform of the 
munioipnl corporations of England, which 
indeed was a necessary result of the 
reform of the system of Parliamentary 
representation. The old boroughs were 
incumbly corrupt, and most of the now 
boroughs constituted under the Reform 
Act had no proper municipal government, 
lb was impossible, indeed, for that Act to 
obtain fair piny, or the electors to exorcise 
their newly conferred privileges freely 
and effectually, so long as the self-elected 
members of the corporation squandered the 
public funds in bribing the freemen and 
pot-wallopers of the borough, and the town 
clerks and other corporation officials were 
the most aclive agents in the work of 
electioneering corruption. Under the old 
system a large portion of the Parliamentary 
representatives of the English boroughs 
were simply tho nominees of a few influ¬ 
ential individuals, who had the entire 
control of the revenues, rind employod 
them and all corporate rights and privi¬ 
leges for their own personal benefit or 
the interests of their political party, 

The condition of thoso municipalities 
had long been a matter of public scandal 
and of loud complaints from tho citizens, 
who groaned under the oppressive burden 
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of these evils; and Earl Grey's Ministry 
lost no time in taking stops to effect 
a thorough reform. In the first session 
of the Reform Parliament Lord Altliorp 
moved that a commission should be ap¬ 
pointed under the Great Seal of twenty 
gentlemen, who were charged Ho proceed 
with the utmost despatch to inquire as 
to the existing state of tho municipal 
corporations in England and Wales, and 
to collect information respecting the de¬ 
fects in their constitution ; to make inquiry 
into their jurisdiction and powers and the 
administration of justice, and in all other 
respects ; and also into tho mode oE electing 
and appointing the members and officers 
of such corporations, and into the privileges 
of tho freemen and other members thereof, 
and into tho nature and management of 
tho income, revenues, and funds of tho said 
corporations. 1 

Tho commissioners divided the country 
inlo districts, and made local investigation 
through the agencies of some of their num¬ 
ber into each municipality. The inquiry 
was searching and complete, and brought to 
light a inass of abuses of the most scandal¬ 
ous description, exceeding both in number 
and magnitude all that had been alleged 
or suspected to exist. Corruption and job¬ 
bery; malversation of triisL funds, which had 
been bequeathed for the aged, the infirm, 
and the side, and the instruction of the 
young, in lavish or costly entertainments 
or in bribing tho most degraded class of 
electors; the perversion of the privileges of 
the freemen to serve political purposes; 
embezzlement of the public property by 
the officials or members of the corporation; 
and other practices equally immoral and 
discreditable — were found flourishing in 
rank luxuriance in every district of England, 
The elaborate report of tho commissioners, 
which was not issued until ] 836, laid 
before the Parliament and tho country 
a bold and unsparing exposure of the 
system that had grown up under the 
shelter of the unrefornaod House of Com¬ 
mons, and had contributed not a littlo 
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to demoralize the lower classes in tlie 
large towns. 

'Even where these institutions/ they 
said, 'exist in their least imperfect form 
and are most rightfully administered, 
they are inadequate to the wants of the 
present state of society. Tn their actual 
condition, where not productive of evil, 
they exist m a great majority of instances 
for no purpose of general utility. The 
perversion of municipal institutions to 
political ends 1ms occasioned the sacrifice 
of local interests to party purposes, which 
have been frequently pursued tinough the 
corruption and demoralization of the elec¬ 
toral bodies. In conclusion, we repeat to 
your Majesty that there prevails among 
the inhabitants of a great majority of 
the incorporated towns a general, and in 
our opinion, a just dissatisfaction with 
their municipal institutions; a distrust of 
the self-elected municipal councils, whose 
powers are subjected to no popular con¬ 
trol, and whose acts and proceedings, 
being secret, are unchecked by the influ¬ 
ence of public opinion; a distrust of the 
municipal magistracy, tainting with sus¬ 
picion the local administration of justice, 
and often accompanied with contempt of 
the persons by whom the law is adminis¬ 
tered; a .discontent under the burdens of 
local taxation, while revenues that ought 
to bo applied for the public advantage 
are diverted from their legitimate use 
and aro sometimes wastcfully bestowed 
for the benefit of individuals, sometimes 
squandered for purposes injurious to the 
character and morals of the people. We 
therefore feel it to be our duty to repre¬ 
sent to your Majesty that the existing 
municipal corporations of England and 
Wales neither possess nor deserve the 
confidence and respect of your Majesty’s 
subjects; and that a thorough reform must 
be effected before they can become what 
we humbly submit to your Majesty they 
ought to be—useful and efficient instru¬ 
ments of local government/ 

It was proposed when tlio Commission 


was appointed that Scotland should be in¬ 
cluded in its inquiries; but it was intimated 
that the Government had already obtained 
full information respecting the Scottish 
burghs, and that Jeffrey, as Lord Advocate, 
would bring in a Hill for their reform. 
The information referred to had been 
obtained in 1819 by the activity of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton. -The disclosures made 
at that time respecting the state of Montrose, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and other munici¬ 
palities of Scotland had made a profound 
impression, both on the country and the 
House. Mr, Fletcher, advocate, an inde¬ 
fatigable champion of burgh reform, who 
had for many years devoted his energies 
to this cause, exerted himself vigorously 
to rouse popular feeling on the Subject 
Numerous petitions were presented from 
Scotland in favour of a thorough inquiry 
into the abuses of the corporate bodies, and 
Lord Archibald Hamilton moved that those 
petitions should be referred to a select com¬ 
mittee ' to examino the matter thereof, and 
to report their observations and opinions 
thereon to the House/ The Ministry of 
course opposed the motion and resisted all 
change, bi\t greatly to their surprise and 
mortification they were defeated by 149 
votes to 144. 

A committee was accordingly appointed, 
to the great delight of the Scottish people, 
and practically continued its labours for 
three years. Numerous abuses of the most 
scandalous kind were brought to light. 
The revenues oE the corporations were 
jobbed and squandered in the moat extrav¬ 
agant and reckless manner. Considerable 
sums were regularly spent in expensive 
entertainments; the ecclesiastical and civic 
patronage of the Town Councils was almost 
always exercised, not for the public good, 
but to promote the private and selfish 
interests of the councillors; and a great 
deal of the property of the burgh was found 
to have been alienated to powerful patrons, 
or hospitable entertainers of the councils, 
Four of the burghs whose affairs were in¬ 
vestigated were clearly proved to be bank- 
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rupL Lord Archibald Hamilton, find]ng his 
views thug strengthened by the disclosure 
oil the numerous abuses set forth in tho 
reports of tho Committee, early in 1822 
moved that The House should resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House upon 
tho royal burghs of Scotland.* But tho 
Government dreaded that burgh reform 
would lead to ParlkunenCary reform, and 
that popular election of the members of 
tho Town Councils would inevitably involve 
Llie election of Liberal members of Parlia¬ 
ment. Lord Archibald Hamilton’s motion 
was therefore resisted, and defeated by a 
majority of thirty-five, Tho old system 
was maintained. Tire Town Councils were 
allowed to go on in.tlieir old evil ways, and 
the people were compelled to return to tlieir 
old bondage. 

The evil day of reform, however, was 
only postponed till a gxuatcr mass of abuRGs 
had accumulated, and a more favourable 
hour for a thorough reform had arrived 
The result was that municipal reform in 
Scotland was carried out two years before 
the English corporations were cleansed, and 
tho work was performed more completely 
and effectually, 

The Bill for tlio reform of tho Scottish 
burghs was brought in by the Lord Advocate 
on the 12th of March, 1833, without any 
discussion, and the second reading took 
place in the same quiet and comfortable 
way. f Tho secret of this is/ Jeffrey says, 
* that we finally arranged to send it after 
llie second reading to a special committee 
up stairs, consisting of all the twenty-three 
burgh members for Scotland, who may there 
discuss and suggest at their leisure, and 
having so exhausted themselves, will not be 
much disposed or readily allowed to bother 
about it in the House’ Lord Cockbitm 
archly suggests, that it may bo owing to 
tlieir anticipating this result that the 
members took their own way in committee. 
The Lord Advocate, lie says, ' seems to have 
been absolutely worried—not so much by the 
direct exposition of those who wore against 
the measure, as by tho restless conceit and 


intolerance of its friends. Every man in 
every town thought this was a matter on 
which he was entitled to speak, and con¬ 
fidently ; and as there was little analogy to 
ho affected by it in England, it was not 
adequately taken charge of by Government.* 
Tho labour and worry connected with the 
discussion of the Bill in committee were 
most distressing to the Lord Advocate. 
‘Our Committee/ he wrote—‘I mean the 
Scottish Burgh Committee—goes on as ill 
ns possible, and it is difficult to say who 
behaves worst. They chatter and wrangle, 
and contradict and grow angry, and read 
letters and extracts from blockheads of 
town-clerks ancl little fierce agitators; and 
forgetting that they are members of a groat 
legislature, mid (some of them) attached to 
a fair Ministry, go on speculating, and sug¬ 
gesting , and debating more loosely, crudely, 
and interminably than a parcel of college 
youths in the first novitiate of clisccptation * 

The Bill, however, emerged from this 
crucible a really good measure. It swept 
away at once the wholo abuses of the old 
corrupt system, and intrusted tho election 
of the Town Councils in tho royal burghs 
to ^ the Parliamentary constituency. The 
provost and bailies were to he chosen by 
tho councillors. One-third of the Council 
were to retire annually. Municipal insti¬ 
tutions on llic same principle) were provided 
by a separata bill for the now Parlia¬ 
mentary burghs. 

Two years elapsed, before a similar reform 
was effected m England, The Bill for tho 
reform of the English municipalities was 
introduced into the House of Commons by 
Lord John llussoll, on the Gth of June, 
1835, It was founded on tho report of tho 
Commissioners, and adopted the graalorpart 
of tlieir recommendations. The Bill pro¬ 
posed to deal with 183 boroughs (exclusive 
of tho metropolis), containing a population 
of nl least two millions. Ensscll entered into 
numerous details to show tho gross abuses 
that prevailed under the existing system, 
and to make it plain that a total change 
was imperatively required. * In Bedford/ ho 
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said, ‘ilie corporate body is only one-seven- 
teenth of the population, and one-fourth of 
the property of the place. In Bedford there 
are 1400 electors; but a great many of 
these are not rated inhabitants, and gener¬ 
ally there has been so much treating and 
so many corrupt practices at elections, 
that seldom more than 500 can be said 
to be free from them. In Norwich there 
are 4231 resident freemen, but of these 
1123 are not rated at all, and out of the 
1123 three hundred and fifteen are paupers; 
and it is stated that out of £25,541 raised 
by rates, no less than £18,224 is on the 
property of persons who do not in any way 
belong to the Corporation. At Lincoln three- 
fourths of the corporate body are not rated, 
and nearly four-fifths of the population 
are excluded from it At Ipswich there 
are 2000 ratepayers, but only 187 of them 
belong to the corporation. At Cambridge 
the population is about 20,000, and there 
are Id34 ten-pound houses; but there 
are only 118 freemen The property pro¬ 
duces in rates £25,499, of which not 
more than £2111 is paid by freemen. 
It should be the object of these Corpora¬ 
tions to represent the property, to share 
the general feelings, aud to tako care of the 
interests of the town over which they arc 
placed. There are two modes of excluding 
this wholesome sympathy between the gov¬ 
ernors and the governed, The one—the 
more obvious and common mode—is, where 
the Corporation is an entirely select body, 
where there is no appearance of popular 1 
election, and where the government is car¬ 
ried on in total defiance of the general body 
of tho inhabitants; the other aud, in rny 
opinion, still more glaring abuse, is that 
which connects a few persons carrying on 
the government for tlieir own benefit with 
a portion of the lower class of the people 
belonging to the town, whose votes they 
buy and whose habits they demoralize, 
The consequences of these various modes 
are, that the grossest and most notorious 
abuses have prevailed. In the distribution 
of charitable funds, two-thirds,three-fourths, 
VOL. II. 


ancl sometimes a larger portion, have been 
delivered to the Blue party, or to any other 
colour that is the favourite symbol of the 
local government. The charitable estates, 
instead of being employed for the general 
benefit of the town, have been consumed 
for the partial benefit of a few individuals, 
and not unfrequently in the feastings and 
entertainments in which the mayor and 
other corporators have been in the habit of 
indulging. In some not very large boroughs 
the expenses have amounted to £500 or 
£G00 a year, and the enjoyment has been 
confined to the freemen on one side, as 
some inducement to stand by that side, and 
not to desert the Corporation m any politi¬ 
cal emergency. These facts are so fully 
established in the reports of the Commis¬ 
sioners that I do not purpose to enter into 
them; yet I think I may venture to state 
one or two instances which are particularly 
striking proofs of the way in which, in some 
of the smaller places, corporate funds have 
fallen into the hands of persons who 
have assumed the duties of corporators, but 
have totally neglected them. One of these 
is Aldborough, where the corporators lmve 
been continually changed. They used to 
ask a regular sum: the price of " an honest 
burgess ” (such are the terms of the charter) 
was £35, and one the most K respectable, 
honest, and discreet burgesses” asked 
for, and was rewarded with influence to 
obtain a chancellor’s living for a clergy¬ 
man worth £100 a year. Whenever die 
patron of the borough nus changed, all 
considered themselves bound in honour to 
resign. The members of the Council are 
the Marquis of Hertford, two members of 
his family, his solicitor, the superintendent 
of his estates there, bis steward, the right 
lion John Wilson Croker, a captain in the 
army or navy, and the chamberlain of the 
Corporation. The details respecting Oxford 
are nearly similar. The Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford is one. of the honest men of Oxford, 
and the others consist of four or five mem¬ 
bers of bis family, his present steward, liis 
former steward, the superintendent of his 
30 
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estates, and the right hon. John Wilson 
Grolcer. To some future antiquary, who 
should not carry his researches completely 
into the history of the present age, it might 
seem that to find a noble lord and the right 
lion, John Wilson Choker devoting their 
talent and attention to the business of the 
borough was a proof of most extraordinary 
and exemplary kindness. I mention these 
cases because tho main facts apply to 
a hundred, oilier boroughs that I could 
naino, which formerly returned members to 
Parliament It has been proved by the in¬ 
vestigations of tho Commissioners that, in 
large towns and in small, tho municipal 
corporations have not employed the powers 
with which they have been invested that 
their boroughs might be “well and quietly 
governed ”—to uso the words of some of 
tho charters—hilt for tho solo object of 
establishing an influence for the olcclion 
of members of this House/ 

With regard to the mccisuvo which tho 
Government had brought forward fov the 
abolition of these glaring abuses, it was 
declared in the first enacting clause that all 
powers in tho charters of the 183 boroughs 
dealt with by it, and all practices under 
them inconsistent with tho provisions of 
the Hill, are null ancl void. It was pro¬ 
posed that there should be one uniform 
system of government and one uniform 
franchise for the purpose of election. 
The governing body was to consist of a 
mayor and council. Their numbers were 
to vary, according to tho population of the 
boroughs. They wore to be elected by rate¬ 
payers who had been for three consecutive 
years rated to the relief of the poor. The 
boroughs—twenty in number—containing 
a population of above 25,000 were to bo 
divided into wards, and a certain number of 
councillors were lo be chosen by each ward. 
In all tho other boroughs the whole common 
council were to be elected in a body. The ; 
mayor was to be chosen annually by the 
council, who were also to have tlic right to 
appoint the town-clerk and treasurer. Tf 
the present, town-clerks were removed from 


office, they were to obtain compensation, 
Tho pecuniary rights of existing fieemen 
were to bo maintained; but in future no 
peculiar privileges were to be conferred, 
and all the old modes of acquiring tho free¬ 
dom of a corporation were to be abolished. 
All exclusive rights of trade were also to 
be abrogated. The charity estates placed 
at the disposal of corporations had hitherto 
been scandalously mismanaged. They were 
now to be put under the control of separate 
committees chosen from the burgesses. The 
power of granting ale-house licenses was to 
bo vested in tho Council A recorder, nomi¬ 
nated by tho Crown, who was to be a 
barrister of Jive years' standing, was to 
bo allotted to any borough which chose to 
provide an adequato salary for the office. 
The boundary of the municipality was, in 
tho majority of cases, to be the sumo as tho 
boundary of tho Parliamentary borough—in 
the other instances it was to be defined by 
the Crown. 

This radical measure of corporation 
reform, affecting as it did tho pecuniary 
interests of a groat number of persons, and 
certain to have a powerful influence on 
the Parliamentary representation of all 
the royal boroughs in tlio kingdom, caused 
extraordinary excitement, and was violently , 
denounced by tlio extreme Tories of the 
Eldon school. The venerable ox-Clmneellor 
himself regarded the measure with mingled 
horror and indignation, as furnishing one 
of the worst precedents lo bo found in tho 
Journals of the proceedings of Parliament. 
f I must maintain, J he said, * that it is no 
other than a bill of pains and penalties/ 
lb is stated in a contemporary sketch of 
the old lawyer, that f he protested loudly 
in private with feverish alarm' against tho 
measure. 'Its interference with vested 
rights shocked his sense of equity even 
more than the sweeping clauses of the 
Perform Act. To sot at nought ancient 
charters as so many bits of decayed 
parchment, and destroy tho archives of 
town-halls, seemed in tho eyes of tlio old 
magistrate, for so many years the guardian 
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□f corporate rights, a crowning iniquity. 
Pale as a marble statue, and confined to 
big house in Hamilton Place by infirmity, 
he would deprecate equally the temerity of 
Ministers and the madness of the people; 
and Ills ratiocinations, like the prophet’s 
scroll, were full to overflowing with lamen¬ 
tations and woe His correspondence for 
some years previously had home marks of 
the troubled gloom with which he viewed 
the changes gradually darkening over all 
he had loved and venerated, till lie almost 
felt a stranger to Ihe institutions of Ins 
native land ' 

Fortunately for the interests of the 
country, and even of the Conservative 
party itself, their great leader in the 
House of Commons took a different and 
much more judicious view of the Corpora¬ 
tion Bill than did the Tories of the Eldon 
and Cumberland school. IIo boldly de¬ 
clared at once that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary for Parliament to 
provide some effectual remedy for the 
abuses which liad been brought to light, 
and that it was of the utmost importance 
to the well-being of society to establish a 
goad sy&tm. at gavmwwawt is. 

places which were at present destitute of 
that advantage. But while thus approving 
of the principle of the Bill, he reserved to 
himself the right to deal as he thought fit 
with the details. With reference to the 
somewhat unhandsome notice taken by 
Eussell of Lord Hertford's borough of Aid- 
borough, and his sneer at John Wilson 
CToker, who had now retired from Par¬ 
liamentary life, Peel said, f I hope the 
antiquarian will travel into the interior. 
I hope he will go to Derby. He will 
find it stated in the case of the Corpora¬ 
tion of that borough, that whenever they 
thought tho number of freemen in their 
interest was ff getting low” the mayor, 
or some other influential member of the 
Corporation, applied to the agents of tho 
Cavendish family, and requested a list Of 
the names of persons to be admitted as 
honorary freemen. On the last occasion 


on which honorary freemen were made, 
almost all of them were tenants of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. The 
agents of his Grace paid tho f fies on 
the admission of the honorary freemen. 
Without the admission of such freemen 
it was said tlio Corporation ,f could nClt 
have kept the Tories quiet; they would 
have been restless.”' In truth, the abuses 
complained of existed m Whig as well as 
in Tory corporations. 

The High Tories were indignant at this 
speech; but with Peel against them they 
were powerless m the Commons. They 
were obliged, therefore, to conceal their 
dissatisfaction, and to profess their willing" 
ness to follow him in the liberal course on 
which he had entered. The Bill in conse¬ 
quence passed through the Lower House 
without any material alterations. It was 
read a second time, on the 15th of June, 
without a division; but an earnest effort 
was made in Committee to change several 
of its details. Sir William FolJett, "who 
had been Solicitor-Giencral in Beds Ad¬ 
ministration, moved on tho 23rd of June 
that the rights of freemen to the Parlia- 
l\iol\ luul baau preserved 
by the Reform Act, should still he main¬ 
tained; but he was defeated by 278 votes 
to 232. The question was raised a second 
time on the 16 111 of July; but was again 
lost by 262 votes to 234, An attempt to 
preserve all the other rights of the freemen 
was defeated by 234 votes to 203. A pro¬ 
posal made by Peel himself, to require a 
qualification for town councillors of property 
worth £1000 or a £40 rated rental in 
boroughs divided into wards, and of £300 
or a £20 rental in other towns, was rejected 
by a much larger majority— 267 votes to 
204. Lord Stanley’s motion, that a third 
of each Council should retire Biennially 
instead of annually, was lost by 220 votes 
to 176. 

The measure was carried to the House 
of Lords on the 21st of July; but there 
it met with very different treatment. The 
first hostile movement was a proposal that 
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counsel should be heard ill support of a 
petition from Coventry against Ihe Dill, 
If this liud been ticocded to, all the oilier 
209 boroughs would have also claimed to 
be hoard, and the interminable delay thus 
incurred would have been fatal to the 
measure. It was ultimately arranged, on 
the suggestion of Brougham, that ‘the 
corporations should consolidate their oppo¬ 
sition under one banner,’ and select two 
counsel to plead their case. This course 
was accordingly followed, and Sir Charles 
Wctlicrcll and Mr, Knight (aftorwards 
Knight Draco) were hoard on three con¬ 
secutive evenings against the principle of 
the Bill (the former occupied twelve hours 
and a half with bis speech). Lord Mel¬ 
bourne then gave notice that on the 3rd 
of August he would move that the House 
should go into committee on the Hill. 

The Tory peers, however, were not 
satisfied with having heard counsel in 
defence of the freemen's right of property, 
‘The Toiy lords/ said Grovillo, Hud been 
worked into a frenzy by Wclhorell and ] 
Knight at the bar of the House of Lords, 
and Newcastle and Wincliolsea bellowed 
and blustered in grand stylo. There was 
a great assemblage of poors at Apsley 
House, to determine what was to be done; 
and amazed was I when I learnt that they 
lmd resolved to move that evidence should 
be heard against the principle of the 
Municipal Corporation Bill At dinner 
I met Stuart, to whom I expressed my 
astonishment at the course they had 
adopted; and lie owned that it was rather 
hazardous, and saicl that it was adopted 
at the suggestion of Lyndlmrsfc, who lmd 
insisted upon it at Apsley House, ancl 
that the Duke had given way/ Accord¬ 
ingly Lord Carnarvon moved that the 
House should receive evidence against 
the Bill; and though the motion was 
resisted with great power of argument by 
Lansdowne and Plunkett, and especially 
by Brougham, it was carried by 124 voles 
to 54. For five days tho peers were 
occupied hearing witnesses assert that the 


corporations wore models of purity, inde¬ 
pendence, ami economy, and that self- 
election by small minorities in corporate 
towns was the proper and popular way 
of choosing mayors, aldermen, and coun¬ 
cillors. The Tory peers began at last to 
SCO that such evidence as this was not 
promoting their own cause. '1 mot the 
Vice-Chancellor (Sir Lancelot Shadwell) at 
Ohaving Cross/ says Grovillo, ‘going down 
to the House of Lords* "Well,” said he, 
shrugging his shoulders, " here am I going 
down to the House of Lords after hearing 
ovidonco all tho morning, to hear it again 
for the rest of tho evening.” u What is to 
happen ?” 1 asked lnim " It is tho greatest 
boro; they havoheard Covoutry and Oxford. 
They got something of a case out of tho 
first, but the other was beyond anything 
tiresome; they aro sick Lo death of it, and 
Brougham and Lyndhurst have agreed that 

it is all d-d nonsense, and they will 

hear nothing more after Saturday next/' 
So this is the end of all this hubbub/ 
Lyndlmrst had promised to tho ultra- 
Tory peers to convert tho Bill into a Con¬ 
servative measure, and ho kept his word. 
The Prime Minister, with the powerful 
aid of the ex-Chancollor, supported by 
Lansdowne and Holland, defended the Bill 
with courage and energy; but their argu¬ 
ments fell powerless on the stolid and 
bigoted Opposition peers, An amendment, 
preserving for ever all the rights of the 
freemen, was carried by 130 votes to 37. 
They determined, by 120 votes to 39, that 
tho councillors should bo choson from the 
ratepayers who were assessed at tho highest 
rale in each borough, This amendment was 
peculiarly offensive and injudicious. It 
made a pecuniary olcmonl tho solo quali¬ 
fication for office, and limited the choice 
of the electors to the smallest number of 
citizens, excluding others far superior in 
talent and experience—an enactment odious 
in itself and utterly alion to the spirit of 
the British constitution. At a subsequent 
stage an additional qualification was re¬ 
quired—the possession of £1000 in real 
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or personal estate in boroughs divided into 
four or more wards, and of ;££00 in the 
other boroughs. Other alterations of a 
similar kind followed. The aldermen 
were to hold oflico for life; the powers 
of existing justices were to be preserved 
on a similar tonuro. Authority to divide 
boroughs into wards was taken from the 
Crown and intrusted to revising barristers; 
the power to grant licenses was taken 
from the Town Councils and conferred on 
the comity magistrates; the ecclesiastical 
patronage of the corporations was intrusted 
to those members of the Town Councils 
who belonged to the Church of England; 
the town-clerks were to hold their office 
during good behaviour; and the power of 
determining the boundaries of boroughs, 
which the Bill Ml to the kwg in council, 
was to be retained by Parliament. It was 
not without good reason that ex-Chancellor 
Elclon said that Lord Lynclhurst's amend¬ 
ments < did him great credit , 5 and that Lord 
Ellenborough declared that the Corpora¬ 
tion Bill had been converted into ' a full, 
consistent, and constitutional Conservative 
reform! But judicious and disinterested 
spectators must have been ready to concur 
in the remark of Charles Greville, f It does 
certainly appear to me that the Tory lords 
will never rest until they have accomplished 
the destruction of the House of Lords! 

Lyndhursl and his followers had, how - 1 
ever, reckoned without their host. They 
veto all-powerful in tho Upper House, 
but without tho aid of Peel they were 
powerless in tho House of Commons, 
Besides, the feeling of the country ran 
strong agaiust tins attempt to perpetuate 
the abuses from which the burghal popula¬ 
tion had so long suffered; and the moderate 
men of tho party shrunk from a course 
which would have brought the House of 
Lords into a position of antagonism both 
lo tho Commons and the nation. ’I am 
at ft loss/ said Grevdle, ' to comprehend the 
views by which Lynclhur&t is actuated, 
or how he can fancy that any object is 
attainable which involves in it a breach 


or separaliuii between Peel and tlie great 
body of tin? Tories! The ex-Ohftiiccllor 
himself professed to be entirely iudifferent 
to the opinions of the Conservative leader 
in the Lowor House, AYhen Sir John 
Campbell reproached him with stnlnng 
out clauses which Teel had approved of 
and supported in the Commons, his reckless 
answer was, 1 Peel 1 what is Pool to me ? 
d—n Peel! It is even alleged that at this 
period tho New castles, Londonderry a, and 
other ultra^Tories were looking forward 
to the formation of a Tory Ministry with 
Lyndhurst as Prime Minister. On the 
other hand, moderate Liberals were deeply 
indignant at this short-sighted and selfish 
policy. Lord Ilowick talked of ' the Lords 
being swept away like chaff/ and Hobhouse 
declared that their conduct was tho begin¬ 
ning of the end. Moderate and reasonable 
men of both parties deprecated a policy 
which was certain to lead to a renewal of 
fierce agitation throughout the country, 
and to end in the defeat and humiliation 
of the peers. 

On tlie last day of August Lord John 
Bussell summoned a meeting of his sup¬ 
porters in Downing Street, and explained 
to them the course which Hie Govern¬ 
ment proposed to adopt. Humo made a 
| violent speech, deprecating any compromise, 
O’Connell, with move tact and good sense, ear¬ 
nestly recommended that the Liberal party 
should not lose the important privileges 
and power which even the mutilated bill 
placed within tlieir reach, and should trust 
to time and better opportunity to make 
the measure more complete. On the 1st of 
September the Ministerial leader repeated 
his intentions in the House ol Commons. 
The Government refused to accept the 
proposals that aldermen should be elected 
for life; that the election of town coun¬ 
cillors should be limited to the ratepayers 
who paid the highest assessment 3 that 
freemen should be exempted from tolls; 
that town-clerks should be unremovable; 
that borough magistrates, alimdy justices, 
should be continued in that office; that 
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Dissenting councillors should bo excluded 
from all share in the management of 
ecclesiastical property. On the other hand, 
they were willing that a limited number of 
aldermen should hold office for six years; 
that the boundaries of boroughs should be 
settled by revising barristers, and that 
freemen should retain the Parliamentary 
franchise. Peel, who lmd retired to the 
country in high dudgeon at the proceedings 
of the Tory peers, suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly arrived in town, and rose as soon 
as Bussell sat down. He expressed his 
concurrence in the proposals made by tho 
Ministry, and supported their views in 
opposition to the amendments of tho Lords, 
with the single exception of the exclusion 
of Dissenters from the management of 
Church patronage. The Tories listened to 
his speech with ill-suppressed dismay and 
anger. r The Lords cannot take it/ said 
Lord Strangford; 'and if we are to be 
ruined I think wo had bettor he ruined 
by real "Radicals than by sham Tories/ In 
spite of their indignation the Conservatives 
wore compel led to accept tho compromise 
which the Government offered- On the 
3rd of September il\c Duke, of WolUugtorv 
called a meeting of Tory peers at Apsley 
JIouso, and recommended them to give way. 
Lyndhurst, with a very bad grace, gave 
a similar advice on tho following night 
in *the House of Lords. They adhered 
to their proposal that justices should be 
named directly by the Crown, and tlmt 
the division into wards should begin with 
boroughs containing a population of GOOO 
instead of 9000, It was agreed, oil tho 
motion of Spring Bice, that tho ecclesias¬ 
tical patronage belonging to corporations 
should bo sold, and tho price invested for 
the purpose of being applied to the public 
good of the citizens, Tho hill thus amended 
became law, and a measure, second ouly to 
Parliamentary Reform in importance, was 
at lost carried into effect. 

The perverse and obstructive conduct of 
the Tory peers was not the only difficulty 
with which the Ministry had at this time 


to contend; they were treated by tho king 
in a manner most insulting and irritating. 
He behaved with tolerable civility towaids 
Melbourne and Palmerston, of whom ho 
was afraid; but ho reserved the explosions 
of his wrath for the mild and diffident 
Secretary for the Colonics, and othor mem¬ 
bers of ihe Government, When Lord 
Gosford, a man of excellent character and 
judgment, was named Governor of Canada, 
His Majesty said to him ‘Mind what you 

are about in Canada. By-1 will novel 

consent to alienate the Grown lands, nor to 
make the Council olectivo. Mind me, my 
lord, the Cabinet is not my Cabinet; they 

had bettor take care, or by-1 will have 

them impeached/ Hobliouso, who was 
personally treated with kindness and con¬ 
sideration in his audiences on affairs of his 
own department, says, he shared at times 
the doubts of other members of tho admin¬ 
istration whether incivilities that appeared 
gratuitous and unscomly wore not prompted 
in some degree l>y a hope that they might 
provoke tho insulted Ministers to resign, 
and thereby lead to a break up of the 
Government, f Tt scorned clear to me/ ho 
ftdds,‘ that it we. vcwLuvued iw office ll would 
bo entirely owing to the good sonso and 
good maimers of our chief, who knew how 
to deal until his master as well as with his 
colleagues, and never, that I saw, nrndo a 
mistake in regard to cither, I may add 
that when a stand was to be made on any¬ 
thing considered to be a vital principle of 
his Govorinnont, lie was as firm as a rock/ 
When Lord GosfcmTs instructions were 
first submitted by Lord Glenelg to the 
king for his approval, Ilis Majesty broke 
out violently against certain words in the 
document, saying, 1 Ho l my lord, 1 will not 
have that word; strike out "conciliatory/ 1 
strike out “ Liberal,” ’ And then he added, 
‘You cannot wonder at my making thoso 
difficulties with a Ministry that has been 
forced upon me. 1 However, as Lord 
Glcnolg wont on reading, His Majesty 
grew more calm and courteous, and ex¬ 
pressed his approval of tho instructions on 
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tliaE day. But when Lord Glenelg went 
into the closet two days after, the king was 
very sulky and indeed rude, and objected 
to some things to which he had previously 
consented. 

Another scene of the same kind, which 
Greville justly terms a very disgraceful 
ono, occurred with Lord Torrington, one 
of the Lords of the Bed Chamber, at the 
levee on the 9 th of August, A card was 
put into Torringtoiis hands of somebody 
who was presented, which he read, 'So 
and So, Deputy Governor. 1 1 Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor T said the king; 'Deputy Governor 
of what?' 'I cannot tell your Majesty/ 
replied Torrington, * as it is not upon the 
card/ 'Hold your tongue, sir! 1 said the 
king; ' you had better go home and learn 
to read; 1 and shortly after, when some 
bishop presented an address against the 
Irish Tithe Bill, and the king was going 
as usual to hand over tlio papers to the 
Lord-in-"Waiting, he stopped and said to 
Lord Torrington, who advanced to take 
them, * No, Lord Torrington, these are not 
fit documents to bo intrusted to your 
keeping/ Scenes of this kind were of 
frequent occurrence, 'The king/ says 
Greville, 'cannot bridle his temper, and 
lets slip no opportunity of showing his 
dislike, impotent as it is, of the people 
who surround him. He admits none but 
Tories into his private society. Wherever 
he goes Tories accompany him ; at Windsor 
Tories only are liis guests, This provokes 
his Ministers ; but it necessarily makes 
them more indifferent to the cultivation 
of his favour, and accustoms them to 
consider themselves as the Ministers of 
the House of Commons, and not of tlie 
Crown, Perhaps they cannot do other¬ 
wise as things now are. It is, however, 
a very melancholy and mischievous state 
of affairs, and does more to degrade the 
monarchy than anything that has ever 
occurred. To exhibit the king publicly 
to the world as a cipher, and something 
less than a cipher, as an unsuccessful 
competitor in a political squabble, is to 


take from the Crown all the dignity with 
which it is invested by that theoretical 
attribute of perfection that has been so 
conveniently ascribed to it-/ 

His Majesty’s own indiscretion and 
hatred of his Ministers no doubt were 
the main cause of this untoward state 
of affairs so perilous to the throne; but 
the extreme folly and violence of those 
about him contributed not a little to 
encourage him in this most improper beha¬ 
viour to those statesmen, whom the country 
and the House of Commons had placed at 
tire head of affairs. Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarence, the king's son, told Lord Melbourne 
that ‘Ins father had much to bear, being 
beset by the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Duchess of Gloucester by day, and by 
the queen at night/ But he had himself 
mainly to blame for the trouble and mor¬ 
tification ho had to endure. As Greville 
has justly remarked, ‘ When the king found 
himself compelled to take those people 
back, and to surrender himself a prisoner 
into their hands, he should have swallowed 
the bitter pill and digested it, and not kept 
rolling it in Ins mouth and making wry 
faces, lie should have made a very bad 
business as tolerable as he could by yield¬ 
ing himself with a good graco; and had he 
treated them with that sort of courtesy 
which one gentleman may and ought to 
show to all those with whom he is una¬ 
voidably brought into contact, and which 
implies no tiling as to feeling and inclina¬ 
tion, he would have received from them 
that respect aud attention which it would 
have been equally their interest and their 
desire to show/ 

The Orangemen of Ireland had always 
taken a prominent part in opposition to 
the policy of the Government, and they 
were especially hostile to all concessions 
made to the Roman Catholics. They had 
of late become more than usually offensive 
in their demonstrations, and had in conse¬ 
quence drawn down upon themselves the 
hostility of the Liberal party in England 
and Scotland, as well as in Ireland, A 
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great Protestant meeting was liold at 
Dublin, at which the Earl of Winchclsea, 
an honest but weak and fanatical Tory 
of the most extreme type, was introduced 
to the Irish Orangemen and admitted into 
their society. ‘ The meeting was great in 
one way/ says Crroville, f for there were 
a great many fools who talked a great deal 
of nonsense, and evinced a disposition to 
do a great deal of mischief if they can/ 
It was discovered at this time that the 
Orangemen had gone much farther than 
Clio public were aware, in meditating very 
serious mischief indeed, 

Orange Lodges had been m existence for 
forty years. They originated among the 
Protestants in the north of Ireland, and 
were instituted after the battle of tho Dia¬ 
mond in 1795 by a few yeomen and farmers, 
for mutual protection, and the defence of 
the Union with England against tho trea¬ 
sonable plots of tho JRomaii Catholics to 
unite Ireland with France. The Orange¬ 
men woro tho deadly foes of tho United 
Irishmen, and. they soon began to take 
steps for the expulsion of tlio Homan 
Catholics from the northern counties of 
Ivelawd. So vigorously did they set to 
work in wrecking and destroying the 
houses oE their obnoxious fellow country¬ 
men, mid in inflicting other outrages of 
a similar kind, that 7000 Item an Catho¬ 
lics were said to have been driven out 
from Armagh alone, Tho lCari of Gosford, 
who was Lord-Lieutenant of that county, 
convened a meeting of the leading magis¬ 
trates there, and set before them a plan 
which he had devised for the protection 
of tho Homan Catholics against the barbar¬ 
ities inflicted on them by tho Orangemen. 
In his address to the meeting, proposing 
certain resolutions for the acceptance of 
Ins brother magistrates, his lordship said 
— f It is no secret that a persecution, 
accompanied with all ilia circumstances 
of ferocious cruelty which have in all 
ages distinguished that dreadful cal amity, 
is now raging in that country Neither 
age nor acknowledged innocence as to the 


late disturbances is sufficient to excite 
mercy, much less afford protection. The 
only crime which tho wretched objects 
of this merciless persecution aro charged 
with is a crime of easy proof—it is simply 
a profession of tho Roman Catholic faith, 
A lawless banditti have constituted them¬ 
selves judges of this species of delinquency, 
and the sentence they pronounce is equally 
concise and terrible—it is nothing loss Ilian 
a confiscation of ah property and imme¬ 
diate banishment. It would be extremely 
painful, and surely unnecessary, to detail 
tho horrors that attonded tho execution 
of so wide and tremendous a proscription, 
which cortainly exceeds, in the compara¬ 
tive number of those it consigns to ruin 
and misery, every example that ancient 
or modern history can afford, For where 
have we read—in what history of human 
cruelty havo wo 'read—of more than one- 
half the inhabitants of a populous country 
deprived at one blow of tho means as well 
as the fruits of their industry, and driven, 
in Uva, mvht of an inclement winter, U> seek 
shelter for themselves and their helpless 
families where chance imiy guide them? 
This ift no exaggerated picture of the horrid 
scenes now acting in this country: yet 
suroly it is sufficient to awaken sentiments 
of indignation and compassion in tho cold¬ 
est heart. These horrors are now acling, 
and acting with impunity/ 

Orange Lodges wero at first confined to 
Ireland, but m L808 a Lodge was founded 
in Manchester, it was afterwards re¬ 
moved to London, and Us meetings were 
held at the house of Lord IConyon, who was 
Deputy Grand Master. It was intended to 
appoint tho Duke of York Grand Master, but 
he declined tho office on learning that the law 
olfleers of the Crown considered the institu¬ 
tion illegal. The rules of the society were 
in consequence altered iu order to remove 
this objection* The Act which passed in 
1825, prohibiting for the spaco of throe 
years political societies in Ireland, sup¬ 
pressed tho Orange Lodges, or at least 
caused them to bo held in secret. But on 
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